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PREFACE. 


rpHE language spoken in and round Kalat, th.e capital of 
the Khanate and the meeting-place of Sarawaii and 
JhalaTvan, is regarded by most Brahuis as preserving the 
purest form of their speech, and it is this language which is 
analysed in the following pages. While passing reference 
is made to the more important divergencies between the 
Sarawan and Jhalawan branches of the language, I have not 
allowed myself to be tempted aside into the interesting 
bypaths of dialectical variants. I have been content to 
state what I regard as the standard usage, undeterred by 
the consciousness that, however clearly defined the rule, 
exceptions might possibly be culled from some dialect or 
other to confound it, 

Eour years’ residence in Baluchistan hag left me free to 
pm’sne the study of Brahui independently'of the work of my 
predecessors, and of the anthorities quoted at the end of this 
volume the only one from which I have wittingly derived 
assistance is Bishop Caldwell’s ‘ Comparative Grammar of the 
Bra vidian or South-Indian Family of Languages.’ Here, 
however, my debt has been great. Although Bishop Caldwell, 
working on material necessarily very imperfect and often 
incorrect, accorded Brahui but a cursory examination in 
his masterly treatise, his lucid analysis of the grammatical 
system of the Bravidian languages yields an insight into 
the structure of Brahui which would otherwise be hardly 
possible. 
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To Mr. T. 0. Hughes of the Political Department I OTi e 
my first introduetion to this strangely neglected field of 
linguistic research, and thronghont my labonrs he has 
generously allowed me to draw on his intimate knowledge of 
the Brahnis and their language. It has been my singularly 
good fortune that my manuscript passed through the expert 
hands of Dr. Sten Ivonow, the editor of the Drayidian section 
of the linguistic Surrey of India, and much of my material 
has been recast in the light of his valuable suggestions. 

But it is, after all, to the Biahuis themselves that I have 
been most indebted, and to none more than to Mirza Sher 
Muhammad, son of Ghaus Muhammad, Zahri, to whose 
patient and critical mind much of the accuracy and fulness 
of this analysis of Ms mother-tongue is indirectly due. 


D. HE S. B. 




Quetta^ Janum'y 1908, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


— ( — 

The Brahuis. 

Wlio the BraKtiis ^ ar6j and wlience tliey hare found their 
way into Baluchistan, are questions that still await answer. 
Even the origin of their name is obscure, The fanciful 
deriTation from ha-roJi-l, ‘hill-man,’ may be dismissed at 
once, despite the fact that the people about the Helmand are 
sometimes called, by distinction it might seem, na-roM or men 
of the plain ; the explanation that they are the old inhabitants 
of Biroea is only raluable as embodying their own cherished 
tradition that they came from Aleppo, while the more 
plausible suggestion that they are the descendants of an 
eponymous hero Brdho or Ibrahim, though ingenious, is not 
wholly coBTinciug. 

Although the Khanate of Kalafc may nowadays be 
regarded as the liome of the Brahnis, they are found in 
raiying numbers in moat parts of Baluchistan ; northwards 
they re^oh into the Afghan district of Shorawak^ to the 
west they stretch along the ISTushki trade-route through the 
sparsely populated Chaghai tract as far as Seistan, where 
a small colony has set its abode. Numerically they are the 
strongest tribe in Baluchistan, numbering roughly 300,000 
souls, or more than thrice the strength of the Baluoh actually 
resident in the country to which he has given his name.^ But 
their numerical strength is deceptive, for the Brahuis at the 

^ The name o£ both, people and language isBrnMi : a common corrnpiion 
of it is Si ohf. 

“ Vide the Baluchistan Census Report of 1901. Tlie statistics do not of 
course cover Rersian Meki'an to which the term Persian Baluchistan is some- 
tiraes applied. It is particularly iinfortuaate that no linguistie census vras 
talcen in Baluchistan. 

% 
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present day are not a separate race but an amalgamation of 
independent units, bound together by tbe bond of common 
good and ill. The gathering of these units round a Brahui, 
nucleus into a semi-military organisation, subdivided into two 
main groups, the Sarawans and the Jhalawans, the nplanders 
and the lowlanders, with the Khan of Kalat at tbeir head, 
forms the histoiy of the rise of the Brahui Confederacy. 

The Brahms themselves have no false idea of the pimity of 
their race. The popular opinion on the subject is summed up 
very fairly in the analysis of the Brahui tribe furnished by 
the ex-Khau of Kalat for the last Census, According to him, 
the true Braliuis who came from Aleppo are only represented 
by the Ahmadzai (tho ruling family of Kalat), the Iltazai, 
Mirwari, Gm’gnari, Sumalari and Kalandrari ; the Bangalzai, 
Langav and Lahri arc Baluch; the Raisani, Sarparra 
and Shahwaiii are Afghans; the Kurd and Mamasani (or 
:Muhanimad Hasni) came from Persia ; the Mengal, Bizanjay, 
8a] di and Zahri arc Jadgal or Jats ; while the Muhammad 
ShaM and Kichari are the oldest inhabitants of the country. 
Into the accuracy of this analysis it is not necessary to enter 
here. Though it cannot be accepted in its entirety, and leaves 
oat of account the heterogeneous composition of many of the 
sub-sections themselves, it at any rate bea)*s eloquent witness 
to tho conglomerate natare of the Gonfedei’acy. 

But despite the mised character of the race it is as a rule 
not dldlcult to recognise the typical Brahui. Somewhat 
below the medium height, with oval face, round eyes, and 
high, slender nose, he is framed in a less imposing mould 
than the Pathan or Baluch proper. 

The Brahms arc essentially a pastoral people, breeders of 
sheep and goats ; in the more favoured parts of the country 
they rear horses and cattle. Lazy and unenterprising, they 
mate poor agriculturists The estreraes of heat and cold and 
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the general poverty of tite countiy necessitate periodical 
migrationSi and in the winter there is an exodus of the 
'Jhalawans through the Mula pass into Sind, and of the 
Sara wans down, the Bolan to the Kachhl plain. But though 
nomads in this restricted sense, they cling with a strange 
tenacity to their somewhat inhospitahle country, in marted 
contrast to the world-travelled Pathan, They are law-abiding 
and amenable to the influence of their particular Sardar, yet 
have no lihing for the trammels of regular discipline. Their 
distaste for discipline and their home-keeping instinct arc 
among the chief reasons why the race with its warlike 
• traditions is almost unrepresented in our army. 

Though not so laughter-loving as the Pathan, the Brahui 
is not without a quiet sense of humour. He is childishly 
fond of show ; he is at the same time remarkably uncleanly 
in his person. He is no fanatic : his normal attitude towards 
matters religious is one of philosophic calm. His faith is by 
no means fashioned according to the strict letter of Muham- 
madan orthodoxy. Any attempt on the part of the mullah 
to encroach on mundane aSairs is jealously resented, and 
even within the sphere of religion his influence is oiuiously 
limited. Signs are indeed not lacking that it is only in 
relatively modern times that Islam has gained a firm footing 
among the people. To this day belief in evil spirits, who 
may be warded off by charms and exorcised by sacrifices 
of blood and the frenzy of the devil-dancer, is all but 
universal. 

The Bmhui regards his duty towards his neighbour 
as one of his first duties towards his God, and more careful 
housewives than one have been divorced by their indignant 
husbands for neglecting to show due hospitality when left 
in charge of the home. Extravagantly hospitable himself, 
he makes inordinate demands on the hospitality of others. 
As Hasdr Khan the Great used to say, the Erahuis have only 
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to see a bone in yom’ band, and they will run up like dogs 
from ail sides for a bite. 

H& has little of the Pathan’s pride of race and language. 
On the contrary, though he may naturally be chary of 
putting the admission into words, he usually accepts as 
a matter of course the claims of both Pathan and Baluch to 
be his superior in race, and certainly displays a distinct 
alacrity to trace a non-Brahui descent whenever he can 
do so with decency. It is significant that no Baluch with 
proper pride would stoop to give his daughter in marriage to 
a Brahifi ; the Brahui, needless to say, marries his daughter 
into a Baluch family without a scruple. 

This lack of proper racial 23iide is probably intimately 
related to the diffidence of the Brahui as to his language. 
There is a very general feeling among his neighbours that 
Brahui is a strange language, a jargon too uncouth for 
’ gentiHty/ and the feeling is shared in some measure by the 
Brahtiis themselves, who do not hesitate to employ Baluchi 
or Pashtu on the slightest excuse. It must be remembered 
that, thanks to intermarriage in the individual family and 
the mixed character of the race, nearly every Bmhui is 
at least bilingual. The present Khan of Kalat, for instance, 
used to talk Brahui to his mother and Balnehi to his father 
and brothers. Some of the Brahui tribes hardly speak 
Brahui at all ; thus the Mirwaris, tme Brahuis though they 
are reputed to be, speak Baluchi almost to a man. 

The Brahui language. 

The heterogeneous character of the Brahui tribe is re- 
flected in his language. Kot only Baluchi and Persian but 
Sindhi and Panjabi iiave been laid under tribute to swell his 
vocabulary. In view of tbe large Baluch admixture in the 
race it is not surprising to find considerable traces of Baluchi 
in the language; the influence of Pashtu on the other hand 
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h.as beea curiously small. But tlie predominant element 
is Persian — including of course Arabic — wbicli bas made its 
U'ay into the language, largely no doubt through Baluchi 
but probably to an equal extent directly. Geographical coii' 
tiguity is chiefly responsible for the extensire contributions 
of Siudhi, and for the less important borrowings from Panjabi 
and other languages. The extent to which these additions 
haye been made varies naturally in the different tribes 
according to their geographical position; thus the speech of 
the Jlialawans, and notably of the Zahris, contains a large 
Sindhi leaven, wliile Baluchi has made marked encroachments 
on the Sarawan dialects. The standard language, which is 
analysed in this work, is the Middle Brahui spoken in and 
near Kalat, where Jhaiawan and Sarawan meet. 

That the Brahui vocahulaiy has been susceptible to 
outside infliienoe is not surprising. It is rather a matter for 
surprise that the language has been able to maintain a vigor- 
ous individuality, instead of succumbing, as many isolated 
families and one of the purest sections, the Mirwaad, have 
succumbed, to the Aryan languages which hem it in around. 
Nor must the other side of the question be overlooked: it 
would not be hard to point to many traces of Brahui 
influence in the Baluchi vocabulary, and even Sindhi, at any 
rate the Sindhi of the frontier, could probably be shown to 
be a debtor as vrelj as a creditor, though of course to a much 
lesser degree. 

But however greatly the Brahui is indebted to alieii raOeS 
for the peopling of his trihe and for the vocabulary of his 
language, the nucleus of both tribe and language seems to be 
essentially his own. Eliminate all foreign elements from his 
tribe, and w'e are left with a people whose kinship with the 
rac^s to which it has opened its ranks, or by which it is 
geographically surrounded, has, to say the least, yet to be 
proved. And if we lop off the foreign overgroivth winch 
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lias twined itself so luxuriantly round Ms speech, there is 
laid bare the trunk of a language, helplessly crippled it is 
true, hut preserving from the wreckage its internal structure 
practically unscathed. And it is to the internal structure or 
grammatical system of a language that we must look, and 
not to the accretions, suggestive witnesses though these are 
to the sabseq^uent chapters in its life’s history, to discover 
the source from which it has sprung. An analysis of Erahui 
discloses no kinsMp to the Aryan languages which have 
contributed so richly to its vocabulary, but reveals a clear 
and unmistakable resemblance to the Dra vidian languages of 
Southern India, only to be explained on the assumption that 
it is descended from the same stock. 

The Belationship of Brahui to Bravidian. 

The Brahui language is agglutinative, and in this aspect 
it belongs, speaking in the broadest sense, to the same stage of 
development as the Bravidian language-group. This, indeed, 
proves little or nothing ; but the argument of kinship rests on 
a surer foundation than a casual analogy of structure. The 
grammatical relations of the noun in Brahui are showm, as in 
Bravidian, by means of suffixes, and most, if not all, of the 
suffixes, whether expressive of case-relations or of plural 
number, are traceable to the same source as Bravidian 
Even move direct is the evidence of the pronoun, that faithful 
repository of the secret of a language’s origin. Of the 
personal pronouns, the pronoun of the second person in both 
numbers is in essentials the same as in Bravidian, and a 
Bravidian relationship is discernible in the pronoun of the 
first person, despite the ravages wrought by phonetic decay 
The reflexive in Brahui and Bravidian has preserved one 
uniform type with singular consistency, while the Brahui 
demonstratives are only explicable in the light of their 
Bravidian counterparts. The family likeness is but thinly 
disguised in the interrogatives, and several of the indefinite 
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pronouns arc stamped witli tlie same blrthmarli. TIio 
Draridian relationship of tlie first three mimcralsj oftea, 
though, perhaps erroneously, regai-dcd as only less significant 
witnesses to the origin of a language than the j>ersonal 
pronouns, is hardly open to question, and it is interesting to 
find that Brahui and Draridian, in the absence of an ordinal 
proper formed from the first caifiinal, employ the same device 
and even, it would appear, the same root to express it. The 
ease of the verb is naturally more complex, but the evidence 
cannot be gainsaid. The most palpable analogies arc to bo 
found in the pronominal terminations of the pluj’afi in tho 
formation of tho causal, and above all in the organic negative 
conjugation. These do not, liou'ever, exhaust all tho relevant 
points in the evidence ; indeed, though the Brahui verb i-s 
not devoid of. charaotei-istic peculiarities of its own, it may 
safely be said — and the remark applies vuth equal force 
to the language as a whole—that a full understanding of 
it would be impossible without the help of tho Bravidian 
languages. 

This kinship of the language of the Brahuis on the north- 
west frostier of the Indian Empire with tho remote Bravidian 
languages of tlie south is of such sigjial interest that it 
seems advisalilo to sketch in lightly this skeleton outline of 
the evidences on which the kinship is claimed. But room 
cannot be found in tliis essay for an exhaustive treatment of 
tho theme ; gaps will necessarily bo left in the arguments, 
difiieuliies will be glossed over, all but the most salient features 
omitted, and the couclusions stated in an inevitably dogmatic 
form. A full presentation of the case in all its ramifications 
must in fact he reserred for a separate volume, 

Tho Brahui noun more especially asserts its claim to 
kinship with Bravidian in the suflixes it employs to express 
the plural number and case-relations. The essential mark ol 
the Brahui plural is -h. This is identical with one of the 
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suffixes in Goudi, and tliere is little doubt that tlieso 
two languages have pxesei-ved tbe initial portion of tbe 
obaractemtic plural suffix ~kal (-put) of Dravidian, just as 
nothing but the final portion -l-a has survived in Telugu. 
That -leal {~gul) seems pi-o]3er]y applied in the Dravidian 
language^group to neuter nouns is no serious objectioUj even 
apart from the fact that the Dravidian usage itself is by- 
no means uniform. Though probably a mere coincidence, it 
is of some interest to find that -gal appears in Brah-ui, but 
less commonly than in Baluchi, as a suffix with plural 
,signifieanc.e. : dm-gah foi* instance, means ‘thieves/ and 
the 3Iengal -were originally, apparently, the Mens. The 
Dravidian rational plural suffix -ar, -h-hioh is by the by 
undoubtedly enshrined in the Brahui verbal terminations 
of the second and third pemons plural, is often coupled vith 
the irrational plm’al suffix -yal, and this compound rational 
plural -argal seems on all fours with the compound suffix 
~8-h of what may be called the ‘ personal’ plraal in Brahui, 
the -8- of which appeam to have been derived from an 
original -r according to a common j)honetio interchange, A 
plni'al suffix -sJc, it may be remarked, is found both in Eui 
and Gondi. • 

There is only one declension of the Brahui noun. As in 
Dra-ridian, the suffixes by -which case-relations are expressed 
are the same in the singular and plural, -with one exception. 
There is, how^ever, this difference in the declension of the 
two numbers : in the singular the suffixes are added directly 
to the crude base ; in the plural (and this applies partially 
to the reflexive and both numbers of the personal pronouns) 
they are added to an oblique base. Both systems of declen- 
sion are found in Dravidian, though not with the same 
differentiation in the case of the two numbers. 

There are two genitive suffixes in Brahui, -nd for the 
no-an eiagular, and for the noun plural and the personal 
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and roflexiTO pronouns. Botfo suffixes are employed in 
Grondi. It is interesting to note that there are parallels in 
Bravidian to this specialisation in the use of the two suffixes. 
Thus -a forms the plural genitive of all nouns in Telugu 
without exception, while -m is similarly confined to the 
singular. Again, although -in is the genitive suffix most 
commonly used in Tamil, -a is the classical genitive suffix of 
the personal and reflexive pronouns. 

The Brahui dative-accusative suffix -e is the same in 
form as the Malayalam -e, w'hich is no doubt related to the 
Tamil -el The objection that these suffixes in I^ravidian 
express the accusative only is not serious. Such extensions 
of meaning crop up every w'here; thug an original 

dative, and the German ‘ euoh^ an original accusative, have 
to ser\-e in the modern languages as dative and accusative 
alike, while instances occur in plenty in the minor Bravidian 
dialects. A fact more hard to account for would have been 
the absence of a Brahui representative of -h (with variants), 
the universal dative suifix in the Bravidian language group. 
There seems, however, no reason to doubt that the suffix 
‘kifl which denotes much the same as a dative of interest, 
is traceable to this root. Yet another representative is 
apparently to be found in the latter part of the suffix 
-uM, ‘up to,’ which seems to be an example of the com- 
pounding of two case-signs by a process familiar both 
in Indo-Eniupean and Bravidian. The initial portion -is 
appears in Brahui as a separate suffix meaning ‘ at,’ and it 
IS clear that the coupling of case-suffixes meaning ‘ at ’ and 
■ to * would result naturally in a compound suffix meaning 
‘ up to.’ If the Brahui -k is related to the Bravidian loca- 
tive —and the phonetic interchange has ample authority— 
the suffix -is-M would constitute a perfect parallel to the 
Tamil locative-directive -il'Jnu, compounded as this is with 
a locative and dative. 
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The Brahiii iustiTuuental -a-i is not infrequently usee 
with a gwasl-Iocative force, and it seems probable that it is 
derired from the same source as the locative -a/l. Obvious 
analogies are afforded by Telugu and Tula. In Telugu the 
classical instrumental (-U) is identical with the locativo, 
and is derived from the iiuSexional -fi {'ii), which is itself 
sometimes used as a locative. Similarly the Tulu instru- 
mental -d’du seems closely related to the locative or 
-d\ -tu or -f. The resemblance of the Telugu suffixes to 
the suffixes in Brahui is particularly strong. 

But perhaps the most striking example of the relation- 
ship of the Brahui and Bravidian case-suffixes is to be found 
in the conjmictive. Not only is -fo, the abbreviated form 
of the Telugu eonjiULctive, identical with the suffix in Brahui, 
the longer form -todu seems to be preserved in the Brahui 
full-word hid, ' accompanjung,’ ‘ in company with.’ If this 
is the case, tho evidence of Brahui would apparently have a 
relevant bearing on the vexed question whether the Tamil 
-d(^u or the Telugu 'Udu represents the truer form of the 
Bravidiau conjunctive suffix. 

It is an interesting feature of Brahui that all but the 
three first numerals have been borrowed from outside, a fact 
which is expressed in another for-m by tbeir neighbours in 
the taunt that they have bad to teach tho Brahuis to count 
beyond three. The numeral is in fact an epitome of the 
whole language : the bulk of the numerals as of the voca- 
bulary of the language generally have been grafted from 
outside ,• but this foreign overgrowth is linguistically far less 
significant than the native roots. Few races which can boast 
a develojjed language at all have had to borrow the first three 
numerals, however much they may have to thank the outside 
world for the rest of their arithmetical stock-in-trade. 

While all but the fii’st throe cardinals have been drawn, 
often in a corrupted form, from Persian, the first three are 
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regarded by tlie Brahuis themselves as tlieir own exclnsire 
property, A compai'ison witli JDravidian will satisfactorily 
disprove such an idea. One of the peculiarities of these 
numerals is that each j>resents itstdf in a two-foM shape : 
mitt imt, mnsU are nouns of number, while asi, im, mtisi 
are numeral adjectives. The Bravidian numeral is two-fold 
in precisely the same way. But the family likeness strikes 
much deeper. The root of the second numeral in Brahui 
w’- is absolutely identical with the root throughout Dravidian. 
It may seem unjustifiable to relate as- to or-, the root of 
the first numeral in Dravidian, but the interchange not 
only of r and s but also of o and a is otherwise established. 
The connection between mm- and mar-, the Dravidian root 
of the third numeral, is more easily detected, for the included 
vowel has been left unchanged. 

As in Dravidian, the ordinals in Brahui are formed from 
the cardinals bj^ means of suffixes. To this general rule 
Bmhui and Dravidian have one exception in common. In 
both the first ordinal is founded not on the first cardinal, 
hut on a base meaning ‘front,’ ‘before.’ This device is of 
course familiar enough in the Indo-European language-group, 
but* the relationship of the Brahtd base mon,, to the 
Dravidian mu, imm^ seems unmistakable. 

We pass on to the jjorsonal pronoims with the feeling 
that the Dravidian kinship will reveal itself here if any- 
where. And the evidence is clear. Especially is this the 
case with regard to the pronoun of the second person, 
nominative singular m, plural mm. Ni is indeed the 
normal form of the second person singular throughout 
Dravidian; the nominative plural in classical Eanarese 
is nm, while nmn is one of the oblique bases in Tamil, 
The fact that the more characteristic form of the Dravidian 
plural, of which the Tamil nlr is a typical repi-esentative, 
reappears, docked of its initial consonant, in the form 
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(witli yariants) as a pronommal teroainatiou in the Drayidian 
veih, is not without significance, for this termination with 
slight modification, and in the negative verb with hardly 
any modification at all, is consistently used in Brahni, 

The ordinary forms of the Drayidian pronoun of the first 
person are m, ydn, Mn in the singular, with dm^ ydni, ndm 
in the plural, in which the final -n^ and -m are almost cer- 
tainly mere marks of number ; the triple forms are probably 
yariatious of the same base. There can be no doubt of the 
relationship of the Brahui fii*st person plural nan to the 
Dravidian mm. Apart from the fact that in the peculiar 
circumstances of the case there is no need for a pluralising 
particle in Brahui, the change from -m to -w, which is in 
itself not uncommon and which occurs indeed in the 
Drayidian pronouns, would be induced naturally by the 
attraction of the initial n. 

There remains the first 'person singular I with its oblique 
base han-. Though Caldwell, while regarding nl, num, nan 
as Drayidian, was unable to recognise any Drayidian rela* 
tionship here, it would be strange if the pronoun of the first 
person were deriyed in the singular from a source other 
than that of its plural and the pronoun of the second person 
in both nnmbers, and it is doubtless a right instinct to 
endeayour to trace its origin to the same stock before adopting 
Caldwell’s forlorn comparison with- the Babylonian dnaJca. 
And we may do so, I think, without misgiying. If the final 
-n of the Drayidian pronouns is merely a mark of singnlar 
number, it -would be no matter for surprise to find that it is 
liable to be dropped. It is in fact discarded regularly in the 
second person singular, m being rarely ousted by the full 
form nln ; Tulu goes a step further and discards both initial 
and final n, leaying the vowel t as the sole representative of 
the second person eingulai*. The same has been the case 
•pith regard to e, the pronoun of the fimt person singular ip 
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Telugu, and with, this Telngu e we may fairly compare the 
Brahni nominative singular a. It is indeed ]iot impossible 
that these two dialects have preserved the purest form of the 
pronoun. The explanation of the appearance of an initial 
h- in the inflexional base involves too elaborate a chain of 
phonetic interchanges to find a convenient place here. 

The relationship of the Brahui reflexive ten to tan, which 
persists throughout the Bravidian language-group, is happily 
self-evident. The only points of difference lie in the fact 
that the pronoun in Brahui is common to both numbers, and 
in slight variations in the idiom. As the final -n seejns to 
be simply the sign of the singular number as in the personal 
pronouns, it is possible that the curious enclitic pronoun of 
the third person -ta (it occasionally appears by the by in 
the form -iari) is derived from the same base, though its use 
as an enclitic points clearly to foreign influence. 

The case of the demonstrative is of peculiar interest. 
From an internal point of view the Brahui demonstrative 
is remarkably iiTegular and manifold in form. The ordinary 
forms of the nominative singular are dd {Mo), e {Ule), o {is), 
but the oblique cases in the singular, with possibly a few 
exceptions, are based on dad, ed, od, forms which may be, 
and sometimes must be, used in the nominative singular. 
The presence of this -d, which is changed in the oblique 
cases to -r-, cannot be explained fiom Brahui itself, any 
more than the strang'e insertion of -f~ in the commonest 
form of the plural, dafh, efh, ofk. It is no mean corrobora- 
tion of onr argument that we have to go to Bravidian 
for the explanation of both, Bravidian like Brahui has 
a three-fold demonstrative, the remote, the proximate, and 
the mediate. They are formed from three demonstrative 
bases a, i, u, by sufidxiug the signs of gender and number. In 
Tamil, to take a typical case, these gender-number suflixes. 
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■mtli the oscoption of the nenter-singulaa' sign -d, begin 
■with a TOW el, and require in consequence a euphonic 'V- 
to prevent hiatus. Thus the neuter gender demonstratives 
are i-du, u-du in the singular, and a-v-ei, i~v-e% 

u~v-ei in the plural. It may be safely asserted that herein 
lies the explanation not only of the Brahui demonstratives 
singular dad, eel, od, but also of the plural dafk, efk, ofh, 
notwithstanding certain difficulties which cannot now be 
discussed. The ~cl in the singular is in fact a s arrival of 
the neuter-singular sign, though it loses all force of gender 
in Bmhui, -while the -f- is an even more meaningless 
giU’vival of the euphonic In both cases the mison d'etre 
of the consonant has gone, but the sounds themselves have 
been preserved in much the same purposeless way as the 
euphonic addition has usurped the initial position in the 
Telugu masculine singular demonstratives vddn, vldii. 

It may seem a far cry from the Bravidian yd'-'o-at, -who ? 
(masculine and feminine plural) to the Brahui der, who? 
(masculine and feminine in both numbers). But the chain 
of relationship is complete. Ydvar is used in colloquial 
Tamil as a singular also, and as such is abbreviated to ydr ; 
ydr, moreover, in Tulu becomes yer, and finally in both Tulu 
and ICanarese there is that unexpected change from y to d 
■which constitutes the last link between the Tamil yamr and 
the Brahui der. Nor is this all Td, the Bravidian inter- 
rogative base, is used in High Tamil by itself as a pronoim, 
and thus the alternative form de of the Brahui nominative 
and, possibly, the apparently irregular but iuK^ariahle for?aa 
dinnd of the genitive singular are explained. The shortening 
of the included vowel in the genitive is characteristically 
Bravidian, 

The interrogatire base in Bravidian appears also as e-, 
probably an' older and purer form of the base than yd> 
and this in the form <t- has several representatives in Brahui. 
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J^otable among tliese are wbat? {ef. Malayalam endu), 

ama, how? {of. Tehigu emi, why?), at, how many? ief 
Tamil ettanai), and a-l^adar, how much ?— which is especially 
interesting as being a compound of the Brahui interrogative 
base o- and a corruption of the loan-word qadr, quantity. 

It is unnecessary in this rapid survey to trace the evi- 
dences of a Dravidian relationship through all the intricacies 
of the Brahui verb ; it wili suffice to indicate a few of the 
more palpable features of analogy. As regards tb e pronominal 
terminations we are on safe ground in comparing the 
plural terminations -n, -re, -r with the Dravidian -m, -r, -r 
(with vowel additions). The peculiar difficulties which beset 
the terminations in the singular appear to resolve them- 
selves on a closer examination into fresh proof of a Dravidian 
relationship. Thus the obvious conclusion that the two- 
fold termination of the first person singular in the affirm- 
ative, which appears as -w in present-future time and as -t 
in the past and all other tenses which are compounded 
with the substantive verb, is not in origin pronominal at 

all, but the distinctive mark of time, is significantly con’o- 
borated by the fact that v (with phonetic variants p, 5) and 
t are |he characteristic marks of present-future and past 
time respectively in Dravidian. 

An apposite confirmation of this explanation is to be 
found in the organic negative conjugation, one of the most 
interesting characteristics which Brahui has in com non with 
Dravidi:in. At fi’ st sigl't it might '^e^m that B. ahni c nplcys 
two negative infixes, -pa- (cc.nsionally modified to -Ai - 1 in 
the present -future, and -ta- iu the past, thus possessing a 
more complicated system than Dravidian. But viewed in 
the light of the foregoing explanation, the complexity dis- 
appears, and the negative formative, docked of p (/) and 
t, the signs of time, issues as -a-, the fundamental negative 
formative in Dravidian. 
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Tumng to tiie causal verb, we find tke Brafini causa 
fomatire -if palpably related to -in^ the causal fomatm 
in Tamil. It is a cmious double coincidence, and probably 
more than a coincidence, that the sign of present'futm'C 
time should be practically identical with the causal fnimiative 
in both languages. 

I pass by the case of indefinite pronouns or pronominal 
adjectives, like pen, other; of demonstmtive adverbs, like 
dmgl, engl, in tliis and that direction; of postpositional 
nouns, like inon, mvh, before, heragh, below ; and of isolated 
words of every-day use, like ear, Mem, eye, M. mouth, 
hal, mouse, muru, hare, stone, p?, excreta, tad, resistance, 
ehot, crooked, cJuif, destroyed, ehunak, small, licmeti, sweet, 
piwhm, new, mntMn, old, himing, to eat, Mnmg, to lamb, 
etc., banning, to come (roots ia-, bar-), Uning, to hear, altme. 
it was not — all of which with numerous others arc related 
to coirespouding words in Bravidian according to certain 
phonetic laws, which are for the most part fairly easily 
defined. Such words hardly belong to the internal structiue 
of the language, and their evidence, though interesting and 
important, is subsidiary to the main argument. But I 
cannot refrain from singling out tlie obvious relationship 
of the Brahui words pdlje, milk, teUb, scorpion, to the 
Bravidian equivalents pal, tel, the special significance of 
which lies in the fact that the former contain the indescrib- 
able aspirated cerebral Ih, the shibboleth of the Brahui 
language. 

There can be but one verdict on this evidence. This 
verdict is not that of Caldwell, who summed up his final 
posilaon in the words “The Brahui language, considered as 
a whole, seems to be derived from the same source as the 
Banj^bi and Sindhi, but it evidently contains a Bravidian 
elemsnt,’ but the converse, first suggested by Lassen in the 
early days of the study of the language and reasserted by 
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Ti’umpp a quarter oi: a ceatuiy ago. The Brahui language is 
sprung from the same source as the Braridian language 
group ; it has fi'eely absorbed the alien Tocabulaiy of Persian, 
Baluchi, Shidbi and other neighbouring languages, but in 
spite of their inroads its grammatical system has preserved 
a sturdy existence. 

One word in conclusion. We can no longer argue <vitli 
the childlike faith of our forefather's from philology to 
ethnology, and assume without further ado that this race of 
Baluchistan, whose speech is akin to the languages of the 
Bx'aridiau peoples of Southern India, is itself Bravidiau ; 
that it is in fact the rearguard or the vanguard — according 
to the particular theory we may aifect—of a Dravidian 
migration from jSForth to South or irom South to IS'orth. 
Such shoi't outs in ethnology are no longer open to ns. The 
questions with which this essay opened, return to us at its 
close, hut they retmn with deeper import. Who are these 
Brahnis, whose habitation is in Baluchistan, and whose 
language has to stretch beyond their utmost ken over so vast 
a tract of country and over so many alien languages before 
it can reach its own kin in the languages spoken hy the 
strange peoples in the far-oif South ? 
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§ 1 , Brahni is not only devoid of literature, it is neyer 
reduced to miting except as an 'artificial feat of sisiil. The 
great mass of the people -who speak Brahui are in fact- illit- 
erate, and the -few who can read and write have acquired 
these accomplishments through the medium of a foreign 
language, and have as yet made no real attempt to apply 
them to their mother tongue,- — 

§3. There has accordingly been little hesitation in the 
selection of the Boman character for the recording of Brahui 
in this work. On general grounds its advantages are-felt to ’ 
outweigh 'any that might be offered by the only alfernative, 
a raodiffed Arabic character. The adoption of the latter 
leads almost inevitably to niceties of fancied wthography-t'o' 
which the Brahui has no eouhterp^t in his speech ; it is, for' 
instance, not easy to discard completely the distinction in 
obvious loan-wordB between and ^ ^ and h ; o , j , 

and ^ and 6; 1 and ^—distinctions which are- 
meaningless to the Brahui,- who contents himself in each case 
with -one uniform sound, s, f, h a. Moreover, apart from 
questions of -artificiality, the Arabic character, overburdened 
though it may be with an elaborate sy-stem of diacritical signs, 
is mcapahle of representing the sounds in Brahtd fully and 
without ambiguity, and proves at times definitely misleading. 
How real these objections are is writ large in the past histoiy 
of the study of the language. 
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§3, vowels witli one exception go in pairs, short 
and long ; as o is always long, it lias been thought unneces- 
sary to burden it with a diacritical mark ; — 

a, d; e, e; i, i; o; n, •&. 

They are sounded generally after the continental fashion, 
and the only sounds which have no precise equivalent in 
English are e and o, which are pronounced purer than the 
nearest we possess to them. Practical examples afford the 
most convenient illustrations ; ~ thus mn, we, is pronounced 
like the English ‘nun’; hdk, mouths, like ‘bark’; bm-e, 
hunger (aoo.) like ‘bean-y’; ne, to thee, like the German 
‘ ICe-ger ’ (not like ‘ nay ’) ; pin, name, like ’’ pin ’ ; bin, 
hunger, like ‘bean’; hok, fingers, and pok, lost, like the 
German ‘Hokuspokus’ (not like ‘hocus-pocus’); rmJc, the 
roof of the mouth, like ‘ nook ’ ; su, flesh, like ‘ sue.’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the sounds 
recorded in the isolated words do not always retain their full 
value in the rapidity of ordinary conversation. Thus when 
several long vowels occur in succession there is a tendency 
to clip one or more *. tufakdte l-dn-td pula, snatch the guns 
from them, where hdn-td stands for l-dn-ta. Again, a final 
short a is frequently almost entirely elided before a word 
beginning with a vowel or even with the aspirate: — Jeams 
rahdi't' himpah (for rahdi-ta Jiimpalc), no one goes near Tiim 
The power of the hardly perceptible sound that is left may 
be conveniently represented by the apostrophe. 

§ 4 . The vowels are occasionally nasalised, but chiefly in 
loan-words ; nasalisation is represented in this work by a cir- 
cumflex sign over the vowel :—pSzdct, fifteen ; sSzda, sixteen ; 
swoz, a lute. The nasalisation of a short vowel is somewhat 
rare : daz, dust. In the mutative word shifshifing, to neigh, 
there can often hardly be said to be a true vowel sound 
at all. 
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§5, In addition there are the diphthongs — 

ei ; ai ; ai ; au. 

The diphthong ei occurs in a few words only, but some 
of these are important, as for instance mtei ? why ? It has 
no precise equivalent in English ; thus heih, grasses, is pro- 
nounced neither 'bake* nor ‘bike,’ but between the two, 
somew'hat nearer the former. The diphthong ai, on the 
other hand, may be readily paralleled in English ; thus aino, 
to-day, is pronounced like ‘ I know ’ (with a slight emphasis 
on ‘ I ’) ; maiz-il, stage, like ‘ mis-er,’ It is not to he confused 
with the heavier diphthong ai, which plays an important 
part as one of the suffixes of the locative. Thus puiai, on 
the hair, is pronounced not like ‘ put I,’ but more like ‘ put 
aye,’ with the broadest pronunciation of ‘ aye.’ The remain- 
ing diphthong (m is pronounced as in German ; it has, for 
instance, the same sound in maun, black, as in the German 
‘Maul’ At the end of a word it is perhaps hardly a true 
diphthong; it approximates to av, into which it resolves 
before a suffix with an initial vowel : e.g., hulau, message, 
hulannak, messages. 

§6. The consonants may be arranged according to the 
position they occupy in the mouth, from the lips to the back 
of the throat ; it will he observed that the series overlap 


Labial. 

■ 

Dental, 

Lingual. 


Palatal. 

Guttural. 

P 


t 

t 


cli 

h 

h 


d 

d 


J 

9 


f 





Mk 


V 


s 

sh 






z 

zh 



m 



n 


a 
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Ih 
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The majority of these sounds hare their counterparts ii 
English, and these it will suffice to illustrate by a few word' 
in which they occur, their pronunciation being indicated bj 
EngKsh words composed of the same sounds in. brackets. In 
the case of sounds foreign to English a more detailed descrip- 
tion will be given. 

P : pin (' pin '), name ; kap {‘ cup '), half. 

h: huk (‘book*), a kiss; hus (‘bus*), enough. 

m: mach (‘much* slightly emphasised), date-palm; 
hmip {‘hump’}, load; hum (‘boom’), owl. 

is neither the English bi-labial Vf nor the labio-dental v. 
Of the two it more nearly resembles the latter, hut differs 
from it in that the lower lip is drawn slightly further in on 
to the upper teeth, and touches them more lightly ; there is 
a Httle more pressure on the teeth when the consonant is 
preceded by a short vowel. 

, / ; fdm (■ farm ’), understand ; Ullf (‘ belief ’), pregnant. 
(The sound is never used initially in indigenous words.) 

t is unknown to English, nor is it the true dental of 
Tersia, which is formed by touching the tongue almost on 
the edge of the teeth. It is formed as in Italian by .the con- 
tact of the tip of the tongue at the spot where the teeth 
issue from the gums, so as to touch both. 

is the sonant of t, and the remarks above apply 
equally to botb. 

s; mm (‘seam’), border; Ms (‘hiss ’), ashes. 

^ : zu (‘ Zoo ’), quickly ; btiz (‘ boose ’), muzzle. 

t is the ordinary English ^ (and therefore materially 
different fmm. the cerebral t in Hindustani) ; but (‘boot’), 
boot ; tin (‘ teen ’), tin — both these words are borrowed from 
English ; ckii (‘ chit ’), rope. 
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■ d is similarly tlie English d : — dah (‘ duck ’), a cut ; 
ddk (' dark ’), bald ; had (‘ btid ’), a load. 

fl : mn {‘ nun ’), we ; pin pin '), name. 

I is pronounced like initial I in English : — lik leak ’), 
a line. Medially and finally it keeps its sound pure, and 
undergoes no modification as in English. There is thus a 
perceptible difference between Ml, a bow, and ‘bill/ between 
sU-e, to the skin, and ‘'silly,’ and between halk, he seized, 
and ‘ hulk.’ 

r is produced by the vibrations of the tip of the 
tongue at the front of the hard palate, and the standard 
English pronunciation therefore supplies no exact parallel: — 
riMk-eh (German ‘rich- tig*), stirrup; mar (German 'Mar* 
mor,’ Hindustani ‘ mar ’), son. 

Sh : shd C Shah pour; mash' (‘ mush ’), hill 

s/l is pronounced as in Persian, and the g(u) in the 
English word ‘azure.’ 

c/l/ Ghmik (‘chunk’), a double handful; pichche 
(‘ pitchy '), to the eye-gum. 

j / jin (‘gin’), a Jinn; haj (‘budge ’), back. 

Ih .* is exceedingly hard to prononnce ; it - is a harsh 
aspirated cerebral formed by rolling back the tip of the 
tongue against the edge of the roof of the palate, letting 
the back of the tongue rest against the wall of the foots 
of the teeth, and emitting the sound with some force at 
both comers of the mouth ; the force is occasionally, but 
not tisually, greater at one corner than at the other. The 
common corruption of the sound among Indian foreigners, 
It (using the Hindustani cerebral t), is hopelessly wide of 
the mark. Though I offers itself readily as a symbol for 
the sound, it has been considered advisable to adopt 
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cumbrous tbough it is, to mark the barsb aspiration and tbe 
exceptional lengtli of the sound. 

71 is tke obscure cerebral nasal of Sindbi and Fashtu 

« 

(sometimes transliterated m)- It occurs chiefly in words 
borrowed from one or other of these languages, and its use 
generally points to Sindhi influence, under which it fre- 
quently displaces r especially when preceded by a nasalised 
Yowel. 


r is even more difficult for an Englishman to acquire 
than Vh ; indeed among some Brahuis themselves a certain 
difficulty is experienced (§ 18 ). It is formed by the contact 
of the tip of the tongue far back on the palate, so as just 
to touch the soft palate. The Hindustani f, in which the 
contact is at a point considerably more forward, is a very 
imperfect approximation. 


y : ya (‘Ta-hoo/ German ‘Ja/ Persian, Hindustani 
‘ya’), or. 


k : huh (‘ cook ’), flocks ; chik (' chick ’), a pinch of some- 
thing. 


; . g is the same as the English hard g (’ go4»d ’), 

( after ; hag (‘ bug’), a herd of camels. 

v-.' Mh is pronounced like the Arabic- Persian Me, ®.e,, 
, Hke ch in German and in the Scotch word ‘ loch ’ : — thus 
'I .} l^rah, bad, MM, root, are pronounced just as in Eindu- 
( stani 


gh is somewhat less guttural than the Arabic 
and initially and medially is pronounced as in Hindustani • 
thus gi,arib, poor, and l&ghar. lean, are pronounced like 


;yr;the- same' words in Hindustani. At the end of a word, as 
pour, it is less heavy, 

% t though the aspirate at the beginning of a word 
is sounded with emphasis is distinctly felt deep down 

Ti- 




''XfUi 
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m the throat, in ordinary conTersation it is often hardly 
perceptible, and even dropped altogether :—-e.g.i hata, ata, 
bring ; hes, ee, he brought. The usage in fact is so uncertain 
that it is not always possible to determine whether the more 
correct form of a particular word contains an aspirate or not, 

§7. The consonant series might he made more complete 
by the inclusion of the aspirated sounds p^, hh, th, dh, 
etc., which are pronounced, due allowance being made for 
difference of pronunciation in the simple consonants, after 
the manner familiar from Hindustani. But though Brahui 
wavers for instance between phok and pah, lost, gone, 
and between hMs and has, many, the simple forms in most 
eases are regarded as the more pure, and a frequent use 
of aspiration indicates contact with Sindhi and Eastern 
Baluchi, 

§ 8 . Similarly each series might have been given its 
proper nasal, each with an appropriate diacritical mark, but 
the result would have been a needless embarrassment to the 
practical student. Apart from the nasalised vowels (§4) 
the only nasals which have a separate individuality are the 
labial m, the lingual -ti and the borrowed cerebral ni. The 
modifications which the nasal undergoes in combination with 
a following dental, palatal or guttural aiu natural and 
familiar, and can be at once deduced wdthout the use of 
distinctive symbols. Thus, mnh, lambing-season, rhymes 
with ‘bunk’; Ung, he heard, with ‘fing-(g)ei'’ (not of 
course with ‘king’); lanch, gird up thyself, with ‘lanch’ 
{Le., Imteh, not with ‘ launch,’ *.e., lamh ) ; Mnj, duck, with 
‘ lunge.’ It is true English has no equivalents to -nt and 
*»c2, which occur for instance in ant ? what ? hand, joint, 
but this is simply because it does not happen to possess a 
semi-dental like Brahui. 

§ 9 , Again, a place might perhaps have been found among 
the labials for but the sound only occurs in combination ; 
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e.g.^ dwa^da {of. ‘dw-ell’), t-vrelye, swdr {of/' sw-aitT"), -ndei* 
{cf. ‘Gu-elf), tiie pistacliio hhanjah. It is, mfact 
merely a conyenient method of writing n, and though the 
yowel sound is generally clipped as in English, it is not 
infrequently sounded in full duasda, sudr, guan. 

§10. The Brahui has a maried fondness for doubled 
consonants preceded by a short vowel. Among the conson- 
ants most frequently doubled are cl, Mk, t and I, while the 
donhling of ti and s is an important feature in the infinitive 
and past tenses respectively of a certain class of verbs. At 
the end of a word the donhling of a consonant is in most 
cases barely perceptible, though the sonnd may be slightly 
heavier than that of a single consonant. Hence with cer- 
tain important exceptions, chiefly among the verbs and 
adjectives, it is unnecessary to marh a final consonant as 
doubled, whereas care must be taken to reproduce an unmis 
takable doubling in the body of a word: — e,g,, kutie kuUe 
Jmchchand randaf mon tiss, he sent off all the flocks to follow 
the camel. In this connection it may be noted that the 
Brahui has no particular dislike for concurrent consonants, 
at any rate in certain combinations ; — e.g., guzhgh, lucerne 
roots, drassani, goats’ hair, arkk, persons, larza, tremfeiing, 
mnslikf, he may not rub. 

§11. The main accent, which is for the most part not 
particularly decisive — only a shoit included vowel in a suffix 
being entirely unaccented — ^falls ordinarily on the root of the 
word, though it is apt to be attracted to a syllable containing 
a long vowel or ending in a doubled consonant. In emphatic 
conversation, of course, the accent becomes definitely 
marked. 

§12. Though hiatus is little felt except in certain combina- 
tions in which the copula is concerned, the declension of 
■fhe noun-afiqrds an interesting example- of the inserticn of 
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prevent hiatus between ot, short or long, 
36 c?). Though this insertion is oon- 
phouic, it will of course be remembered 
that it is dictated not by the ear but by the vocal organs, 
jBut the practice is strangely lacking in uniformity : thns in 
the case of a monosyllabic noun ending in -a the insertion of 
ghim before the case suffixes -mt and is not permissible, 
though it is otherwise optional in the declension of nouns 
ending in -a or -d (§36 d). A euphonic ^ahi crops up again 
in the adjective (§8i). Before the copula there are iu certain 
cases special devices to bridge the hiatus (§d2). 

§13. There is a distinct tendency in Brahui towards 
‘ harmonic sequence of vowels that is to say, the vowels of 
a polysyllable are liable to become attracted into harmony 
with the last vowel. Thus robe of honour, appears as 

i^alai, Muhammad as Mahwad, manzil, stage, as mizil (or* as 
maizil, which has been affected by the same tendency). 
But it is in the conjugation of the verb that this principle is 
most noticeable : thus kungusid, Jcungmmut, I had eaten, 
are the common forms of the pluperfect as opposed to 
kungasut, kungmmui^ which are the fox’ms obviou.sly indicated 
by the formation of the tense, and which are also in use 
(§§231, 232). In the third person singular, kungasas, no 
change is called for as the last vowel is the same as the vowel 
preceding it, and none is permissible. The secondary form of 
the past conditional (§309) offers another illustration of the 
same kind. 

§14. Another phonetic principle, which operates however 
chiefly in loan-words, is metathesis, according to which the 
consonants in a word are apt to change places. The simplest 
examples are to be found in words borrowed from Persian ; 
nidm (for middle ; dalvat (for dmdat), riches j 

(for rw/chmt'), dismissal ; hmh^ (for haj^sh), portion ; hulf 
(for g^ufl), keyj kilha (for qibla), west. 
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§15. A full consideration of the inter changes among the 
consonants lies outside the scope of this volnme, hut a few 
general remarks will perhaps he of interest. The inter- 
changes fall natm-ally into three main groups : (1) inter- 
changes which occur within the standai’d language itself, (2) 
interchanges in loan-words, and (3) diaieotioal interchanges. 

§ 16 . One of the most remarkable consonantal inter- 
changes in Brahui itself is that between k and t, which plays 
for instance a yery important part in the declension of the 
plural norm (§33). An interchange between d and r is 
illustrated by the declension of the denionstratiTes (§127), 
while the conjugation of the verb points to interchanges 
between n, r, s, between Ui, I, and — in the negatiye— 
between /, v. A consonant sometimes undergoes change 
owing to its juxtaposition with another consonant. Thus, m 
changes to a before d : hands, (for ham-dd), this very; while 
» changes to m before b or p : IcimihOf do you eat, kunipa, eat 
not, from Jcuti'ing. Before a sibilant or a dental r may be 
optionally changed to r .* hareing or Iwfamg, to turn, larzlng 
or larzhig, to tremble, hartomd or hartomd, both, hm'de or 
harde, every clay- The occasional dropping of the aspirate 
has already been noticed (§6). It seems as if it were occa- 
sionally employed to mark a distinction of number. Thus one 
Brahui will say : hor, finger, oh, fingers ; while a second 
win say the reverse : or, finger, /wh, fingers. If both singular 
and plural occur in the same sentence, it is certainly idiomatic 
to distinguish them in, this manner : o^al^a na aai ore ktrenr, 
ya kulle hofe nd T has the knife cut one of your fingers, or all 
of them ? Vat, heart, phual hmtdk, and vice versa constitute 
another example of the kind. In the case of r and g there is 
a similar tendency to be dropped. The pluralisation of nouns 
ending in final -r (§29) and the conjugation of the so-called 
verbs in -n (|1S6) afford striking illustrations of this tendency 
in the former. In some instances it is indeed difficult to 
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determine from internal eridence whether a final -r is 
radical or not^ e.g.i mm ? amar ? how ? The dropping of g 
is exemplified in the impel ative pinral and the prohibitive 
of the passive (§-75) and in isolat-rd words like giy or /r, all. 
gif a or 'ita, some, hiohgira, <n’ hiefnm, nothing, 

§ 17 . It will be convenient to confine a brief review of 
consoiia'ital interchanges in loan-words to the case of words 
borrowed from or through Persian. The more important varia- 
tions include changes from g to ^ : mhlht (from vaqt)^ time, 
^Mkttdar f how much ? the last element being derived from 
gadT, quantity (§150); from final sJwf {horn shah) . 

evening, sof (from seh), apple ; from initial h to gtc gwdzl 
(from bag't), play, gwar (from bar), Ineast; from r to 1: 
shakal (from shahetr). sugar. The frequent nasalisation of 
long 3 is not without interest : bag (from bds), hawk ; baml 
(from bazu), upper arm ; eh3 (from aha), tea. 

‘§ 18 . As regards the numerous dialectical variations it is 
interesting to note that the Zagr Mengal finds the same 
difficulty in the pronunciation of the cerebral r as the 
Brahui child learning to talk, and like him gets over the 
difficulty by using r instead : dare for dare, here, darm for 
ddrdn, from this man. The Brahui child similarly does not 
readily master the difference between s and s7i, and wo find 
the same confusion in the Zahj-i variant iahio for isto, last 
night. The Langavs regularly corrupt gA into M e.g., 
Igkalla for gjudla, grain. Again, the people of Zahi-i cannot 
pronounce an initial dental followed by r, and either drop it 
altogether or substitute the corresponding lingual : e.g., rakh 
or draMi for draW> tree, rogA or drogA for drogA, lie, 
rakhjehing or tra klikk ing for ira JchJch 'na, to hurst. A dialect- 
ical change from, t to ch, which is analogous to the inter- 
change of ^ and h in the standard language (§16) occurs in 
the important Jhalawan variant chof, I will give, for the 
ordinary etot or iirot, and in the corresponding formations of 
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the same yerb. The conyerse is found in the ZagT Mengal 
tdva [tiava) I understand, for clidva. But regard being 
had to the negative of chd-ing, it .seems not impossible 
that the older foi’m of the root has been preserved in the 
dialect (§261). 



THE SUBSTANTIVE. 


Gender. 


§ 19 . Gendei* in Brahui is not expressed by grammatical 
forms. Most cases in rrhich a valid distinction of sex- exists 
in tlie mind of the ordinary Brahni» are provided with 
different words for the masculine and feminine : — 


'plra grandfather, 

hma father, 

<mm' son, 

Uum brother, 

malum father-in-law, 
salum son-in-law, 

Mkaspar brother-in-law, 
me slave-boy, 

Mkards bull, 

mat he-goat, 

loli he- camel, 


holla grandmother. 

Imntna mother. 
mam' daughter. 

If sister. 

halgjiur mother-in-law. 
malj^uf daughter-in-law. 
dusj^loh sister-in-law. 
chohari. slave-girl, 
daggi, cow. 
het she-goat. 
ddcM she- camel. 


In eases of obvious necessity there are also separate words 
for the neuter gender. 


§20. The Persian device of prefixing nar, male, and 
mada, female, is practically confined to enses in which a 
distinction of sex has little or no value in the wmi'kadav 

' c. 

life of the Brahui. Thus the Brahui has evohed no separate 
words for the masculine and feminine of Mkazm, deer, and 
on the few occasions when a distinction is called for he is 
content to employ the foreign' oomp'ourtds nar-aslc/hudk, 
mada-asTc, doe. Though the feminine of Idgh^ donkey, is 
expressed by the Persian mdda-l^ar (sometimes corrupted to 
mdcha~lz}im)^ the device is naturally seldom made use of in 
the case of domestic animals. 
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§ 21 . Apart from collectiTe nouns like hahir^ herd of 
donkeySj gala, herd of horses, hag, herd of camels, gdraw, 
herd of cattle, hwt', flock of sheep and goats, there are often 
separate words for the common gender ; - bandagh, human 
being, including narina, man, zalfa, woman ; hulll, horse, 
including naHdn, stallion, mddidn, mare ; melh, sheep, in- 
cluding ram, mir, ewe; kucJiah, dog, including naraz, 
he-dog, mind, hitch. 


Number. 

§ 22 . There are two numbers, the singular and the plural ; 
there is no trace of a dual. The nominative singular is the 
simple base ; it may end in a consonant or consonants, in 
short a, a long vowel, or the diphthong ei. Though several 
bases end in •a'w, a final au is hardly a true diphthong (§6) 
and is treated for inflexional purposes as -au, to which it 
approximates in sound in this position. 

§ 23 . The nominative plural is formed from the base by 
sufflxing -k, which is euphonically strengthened in many 
instances to -dk, and — the noun ends in a short a— to 
-ghdk, a ghain being usually inserted to Inidge the hiatus. 

§ 24 . The formation of the plural is most conveniently 
discussed according to the ending o£ the base. In the case 
of nouns ending in a vowel the rules are simple and happily 
free from exceptions. The rules in the case of nouns ending 
in a consonant are more complicated and, apart from the 
inevitable exceptions, secondary forms are not uncommon. 

§25. (i) N ouns ending in a long vowel or in the diphthong 
ei form the plural by suffixing -k : — 


bd 

mouth 

bdk. 

urd 

house 

urdk. 

de 

day 

dek. 

u 

salt 

hek. 



THE substantive. 




dm 

tongue 

dulh. 

hnlli 

horse 

JiulUk. 

kho 

pot 

kjioh. 

faho 

wind 

tahok. 

M 

hand 

duk. 

pu 

worm 

puk. 

hel 

grass 

be'ik 

§26. {ii) Nouns 

ending in -a (no other short vowel is 

found at tlie end of a 

base) form the pltu'al by suffixing ‘dh. 

usually uith a gknm to prevent the hiatus 

kimma 

mother 

Imn/wg^Adk. 

idva 

father 

hmaghak. 

parra 

ning 

parra gi,ak. 

hurra 

thunder 

huTraahdh. 

The ^am is occasionally omitted, and the final a is then 

all but elided before the plural suffix 

"d'k. The barely per- 

ceptible sound may be conveniently represented by an apos- 
trophe : lumm'dk, hdv'aki p&n’'dk, hurr'dh. 

§27, (iii) Nouns ending in a lingual (but not r, cf, §29), 
a nasal, a sibilant, 'Tk or -r, form the plural by suffixing 

•A' ' 



pdt 

wood 

path. 

het 

she-goat 

hetk. 

hMd 

cavern 

bhddk. 

khal 

stone 

khalh. 

Ml 

bow 

hilk. 

ml 

skin 

sUk. 

Mkmi 

eye 

Mkflnh. 

pin 

name 

pink. 

zdti 

knee 

sank. 

■ sim 

arrow 

sumk. 

k&iim 

head 

kdtmak. 

Mkolum 

wheat 

l^olumK 
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Mmm 

nose 

hamusk. 

Ms 

ashes 

Msk. 

rez 

hair-rope 

rezk. 

mish ■ 

earth 

mishk. 

mash 

hill 

mashk- 

pUh 

dwarf-palm 

pishk. 

bnzh 

tangled hair 

buzlhk. 

mazh 

a hind of grass 

mashk. 

telh 

scorpion 

telhk. 

melh 

sheep 

melhk. 

pdlh 

milk 

pdlhk, 

Ir 

sister 

Irk. 

ror 

calf 

rork. 


Kote {a ).' — TBe ordinary plural of masir, daughter, ib 
masink ; the form masirk is rarely heard. The regular 
plural Irk fi’om ir, sister, is very occasionally displaced by 
Inky The plural of dmz, thief, is always d'uzzak, the apparent 
irregularity being no doubt due to the double consonant. 

Note (b ). — Secondary forms are not uncommon, especi- 
ally in the case of bases ending in -d :—kdr^, subterranean 
channel, kdrezk or kdrezdk ; kutdm, nest, kutmih or Tsutdmak ; 
»dl, year, sdlk or sdldk: bod, bor, louse, bodk or boddk, bork or 
bordk; bhdd, cavern, bkddk or bhdddk. Indeed, apart from 
the special cases immediately following, the plural of many 
nouns iu -d is preferably formed with -dk ; e.g., hod, cave, 
kodak [kodk) ; pad, blunt sword, pdddk (pddk). 

Note (c). — N ouns ending in -zf or -d, preceded by a short 
vowel, form the plmal by suffixing -dk 


put 

hair 

putdk 

ohavat 

sandal 

ohavattdk. 

gut 

throat 

guitdk. 

kad 

pit 

kadddk. 

pid 

stomach 

pidddk. 



The Substantive. 


The Substantive. 3^ 

In the last four examples the doubling of the final con- 

sonant of the base 

in the plural is to 

he noticed. The 

doubling is similarly effected in the singnlar before the copula 

or on the addition i 

of a suffix heginning 

with a vowel or 

diphthong. 



§28. (it) Nonna ending in a dental, palatal, gnttnral or 

labial (including the 

semi- diphthong ~aii; 

but excluding the 

nasal m, ef. §2*7) forin the plural by suffixing -ah 

lot 

bag 

loldk. 

md 

tlotu- 

niitdk. 

■pit 

thorn 

pitdk. 

•ust {hiist) 

heart 

hustdk [ustdk 

gud 

clothes 

of. § 16 ). 
guddk. 

lad 

grove 

laddk. 

rand 

track ■ 

randdk. 

■ ■ mach ■ 

date-palm 

maohchdk: 

- hucfi 

catnel - 

fmchch'dk. 

‘ ■ hanj ' 

duck 

hanjdk. 

baj 

back ■ ' ' " 

hajdk. 

kVjChak 

. dog . 

huchakdk.^ 

\ ,dhjoJv 

clod 

dkokdk. 

.. lok ' . „ 

he-camel 

lokdk . , 

- pug 

bhusa 

pugdk 

twig 

hole 

twngdk. 

sang 

betrothal 

sdngdk. 

Uohchakh 

mud 

lichchakhak. 

malakh 

locust 

malakhdk 

tuah 

sleep 

tughdh. 

iraah 

bread 

iraahdh. 

lap- 

handful 

lappdJc 

kap 

half 

kappdk. 

trump 

drop of water 

trumpdh. 

shardb 

wine 

sliardhdk. 


c 
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kumb 

pool 

humhdk. 

pif 

lung 

piffak. 

harraf 

markhor 

harrafak. 

kvilau 

message 

kulavdk. 

plshkau 

lock of hair 

plshkatydk. 


Note (os). — The doubling of the final ch, p, f of the base 
in some of the plurals will be noticed. The same remarks 
apply as in the case of a final t [§27, Note (c) fin.'\. 

Note (i). —Variants are not uncommon; — e.g.^ mukh . 
waist, mukhk {ni ul^dk) ; hM, neck, liMik {UMkdk) ; I ugh, 
sleep, tughk [tughdJc) ; haj, back, baJJe {hujdh) ; miij, mist, 
7}iiijk {miijcik) ; pif, lung, piffdh {pifk) ; sof, apple, sofdk 
{sofk) . The plural of ear, is an invariable 

exception, Mkafk. 

Noie (o).— Especially to be noted are the plurals of mt , 
foot, khad, teat, -which are formed by assimilating the final 
consonant with the plm’al particle -k : nuk, feet, teats. 
Before the copula or a suffix beginning -with a vowel {of. §48, 
1' oot-note) the k is doubled. 

§29. ( V; Nouns ending in form the plural by dropping 
•r and suffixing -k ; the quantity of the preceding vowel 
in the singular is preserved unchanged in the plmal, but if 
it is short the ’k is doubled before the copula or a vo-wel ; — 


g f 

rudi' 

son 

nidk. 

( 

daghdr 

land 

dagjidk. 


ber 

plum 

Uk. 


paner 

cheese 

panek. 

& * 

dir 

water 

dih. 

' t ‘ ~ 

t V 

amir 

chieftain 

mnik. 

''it , ' 

or [hor) 

finger 

hok {ok, cf, §10). 


laghor 

coward 

laa/iok. 

4k ■ 

iKv; ' 

&hav 

clay 

shuk* 

4'* J 

t « it.i- ; s , 

mig'ur 

grape 

anguk. 
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sJmhr 

town 

shahJc. 

ditar 

blood 

ditak. 

khakhar 

fire 

khdkhak. 

mir 

ewe 

mik. 

kur 

flock 

kuk. 


A long form in -ak witli the retention of -r- is not 
uncommon in the case of a loan-word ; e.g., amlrdk for 
am'iJc, s<trddrdk, chiefs, for sarddk. An indigenous noun 
is occasionally pluralised in this manner, but in the oblique 
cases rather than in the nominative ; e.y , kasar^ road, 
kasardk, but bettor kasak ; jmmiar, cloud, jammardk^ but 
better A monosyllabic indigenous noun is rarely 

so pluralised, if indeed, in pure Erahui, ever. 

§30. The plural of are, person, arisk, might seem at first 
sight to stand alone. It is, however, clearly related to the 
curious plural formation in -ask (if necessary, -^Msk) in the 
case of a proper name, which denotes, not a number of per- 
sons of that name, but the family or party of that person, 
including properly the person himself. Thus, Bdz Kkdndsk 
means Baz Khan and his family, Mir Samzaahdsk. Mir 
Hamza and his party. The same formation is even found 
in cases like Mdnaahdsk (§165), so-and-so and his lot, 
lummaghd^k, the mother and her people, hdoagha^k, rela- 
tions on the father’s side, jgUtcaldsk, the Political ofidcer and 
his following. This formation may be termed the "personal 
plural.^ . . - 

§31. It is worth noting that the Brahui has appropriated 
the Pashtu patronymic ending -zai in the form -zei, using 
it with the same meaning as -dik : Glmlam, Makmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his family. Unlike -ask, however, 
this ending is treated grammatically as a singular suffix 
(■§37}. It is also commonly used as an ordinary tribal 
suffix. ■ ■ - - 
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§33. The suffix 'gal, wMch is frequently used in Baluchi 
to form the plural of animate objects, is sometimes employed 
in Brahui, especially in the audZ (Arabic ahwdl) or couTeU' 
tional interchange of news after the salutations are orer, in 
which the words are more carefully chosen and the language 
generally more formal than in ordinary conTersation. Com* 
mon examples of this formation are dih&gal, thieves, biizgal, 
floek of goats, sahgal, flock of kids. Similarly the Binds are 
called Itmdgal, and the Mengal tribe is apparently the tribe 
of the Mens, though the suffix is now inextricably incor- 
porated with the name itself. Like -sei, the suffix is treated 
as an ordinary singular (§37). 

iThe Declension. 

§ 33 . The grammatical relations of the noun are shoivn 
agglutioatively by the suffixing of endings. These suffixes 
are the same for both numbers except in the case of the 
genitive. But whereas they are added in the singular to the 
nominative or crude form of the noun, they are added in 
the plm’al not to the nominative but to am oblique base : 
the plural ending -A; is changed to 't-, and except in the 
genitive and datiye-aGcusative an inflexional increment -e' 
is also attached. 

§34 In the following summary of the suffixes of the 
cases ordinarily recognised, the suffixes in the plural are 
conveniently shown in combination with the formative ; the 
necessary modifications in the case of nouns whose plural 
.ending is ^dk or are obvious : — > 



Singtilar. 

. Plural. 

Genitive 

Dative 

~nd, of 

-f^d. 

Accusative j 

-et to 

-t~e. 

Ablative 

'dn, ftrom 

'te-dn. 

Instrumental 

'dp, by 




+He substantive. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Conjunctive 

-to, with 

-te-to. 

Locative 

-atl„ in 



-di, on, towards 

-te-di. 


§35. Certain variations presently to - Be discussed 
lotmtiistanding, there is properly speaking but one 
[eclension. Example : — ■ 

Singular. Plural. 

Horn, khards, the hull. khardsh, the bulls. 

Gen. lAardmd, of the huh, l^ardstd, of the bulls. 

Da-t. ) ^ to the hull, ( to the bulls. 

ACC. 5 [ the bull, I the bulls. 

Abl. Mhcirdsdn, from the bull, l^ardstedn. from the bulls. 

Inst, bythebull. by the bulls. 

Conj. khardslo. with the hull, l^ardsteto, with the bulls. 

Loc. l^ardsati, in the bull, Mkardsfe^l, in the bulls, 
Miardsdii on the bull, Mkardstedit on the bulls, 
towards the hull, towards the bulls. 

§36. lu the singular declension certain phonetic modi- 
ications take place according to the length or ending of 
he noun : — 

(a) In the case of a monosyllabic noun, whether end- 
ing in a vowel or a consonant, the genitive and 
conjunctive endings are not attached immedi- 
ately, hut are U nk ed to the crude noun by 
means of an incremental -a- : mdrand, of the 
Son ; itid'ratOt with the son ; hd-and, of the mouth ; 
hd-ato^ with the mouth. 

" (£•) A somewhat similar modification may naturally 
take place when an awkward sequence of con- 
sonants would result from an exact adherence 
to the general rule : gidispand, .of the span j 
' hapotato, with the pigeon; the regular forms 
gidispnd, hapotto^ are, however, SpIso in use. 
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(o) In the ease of nouns ending in a long vowel the 
■ initial vowel of the locative ending ’ati is elided : — 
w&tl, in the house i Mbeti, in the moon ; hnllUt, 
in the horse ; l^aMkoti, in the crow ; murut% in 
the hare. If the noun is monosyllabic, the end- 
ing wavers between -tl and -atl, the preference 
being generally given to the former:— 
(bd-ati), in the mouth; detl {deatl), in the day, 
du(i {duatl), in the hand. That the ending is, 
as a matter of fact, not -U but -aft, is abundantly 
proved not only by the case of nouns ending in 
a consonant, but by the lengthening of the form- 
ative increment -e- in the locative plural. 

(d) In the case of nouns, other than monosyllables, 
ending in -a or ~d, a ^am may be optionally 
inserted before the ablative sufdx and the locative 
suffix ~di : Ummaakdn. lumma-dn^ from the 
mother ; Imnvtiaahdi. Iminia-di, on the mother ; 
utdghdn. urd-dn, from the house ; urdaJidi. 
urd-di, on the house Curiously enough the 
hiatus is never bridged in the standard language 
in the case of monosyllables : bd-dn, from the 
mouth ; bd-di, on the mouth. Nor is it felt in 
the case of any other vowel than a, short or long. 

(e) As already noted under the plural [§27, Note {c)> 
etc.], certain consonants, notably t, d, ch and p, 
preceded by a short vowel, are usually doubled 
when followed by a suffix with an initial vowel 
or diphthong: lat, stick, latte, lattato ; puch, 
clothsi^ puchohan, puehohatl. 

§ 37 . As regards the declension in the plural, little need 
be said. Due allowance being made for the different forms 
of the nominative plural, it is of one uniform type. Thus 
bdk, mouths, hdtd, bate, bdtedn, etc. ; ImmnaaMh {hmni^dk), 
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mothers, UmmagTiata {Immm’dtd j ; patle, wood, fdttd ; 
masinh, danghtera, masintd ; lotah, bags, lotdtd ; mdk, sons, 
maid. If in adding the plural suffix -h a final d, t or r, 
preceded by a short vowel, is dropped, the -t- is doubled 
throughout the oblique cases : }^ak, teats, l^attd, j^atte, 
etc.; nak, feet, mttd ; kuk, floclcs, kuttd ; khdJchak, fires, 
^dkhattd. The oblique cases of the ‘ personal plural ’ are 
regular ; arisk, persons, arista ; Bdz EJidndsk, Baz Khan 
and his family, Ban Khdndstd. The ending -nei on the 
other hand is treated like a singular: Qhuldm Mahmadzei, 
Ghulam Muhammad and his party, Qhuldm Makmadzeind. 
And the same is the case with the suffix -gal : duzgal, 
thieves, duzgalnd. 

§ 38 . There ai'e a few dialectical variants common enough 
to deserve note though not imitatio]i The locative suffix 
-di sometimesa ppears in Jhalawan as -« .■ Mkardsd, on the 
bull, for Mkardsai. Another Jhalawan tendency is to drop 
the incremental -e- in the plural : Mardstan, from the bulls, 
for l^ardstedn ; Mkardstdi, on the bulls, for Mkardsiedi. In 
Sarawan the dative-accusative suffix is sometimes added in 
the plural directly to the nominative plural : Mkardske, to 
the brrlls, for Mardste, while an even more abnormal form 
khardsko may occasionally be heard. 

Supplementary Oases. 

§ 39 . The declension has to be further supplemented by 
the suffixes -ki Qaki), for, for the sake of ; -is, -isk, -%k, 
at the place of, in the vicinity of, in the possession of ; 
-iskd, ‘ikd, up to. For these, like the suffixes of the 
traditional cases, are added to the nominative in the singular, 
and to the oblique base in the plural. 

§ 40 . With -ki [-aki] is formed a case partaking of the 
nature of a dative. The choice between the two forms in 
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che singular depends on tie same principle as operates ii 
the case of the genitive and conjunctive suffixes (§36, a) 
That is to say, unless the noun is inonosyllahic, the shori 
form is used ; IchamsM, for (the sake of) the bull ; iirdH, foi 
the house : mdraU, for the son ; hd-alsi, for the mouth. In 
the phu’al, however, the long form is invariably employed, 
the indexional increment being lengthened to -e- r 
lehardstHh for the bulls ; timieU, for the houses ; mdtehi> 
for the boys ; hdteU, for the mouths. 

HI. The remaining suffixes are primarily locative in 
character. The forms -ik, -iM, are not used in the noun 
singular except in combination with the indefinite article ; 
in the plmal, however, they are quite common. Both with 
the indefinite article and in the plural phonetic considera- 
tions have given these forms the preference over the 
ordinary -kkd: in the former there has been an 
unconscious desire to avoid a repetition of the sibilant, in 
the latter a natural tendency towards brevity ; in both 
eases the suffix is fused with the preceding vowel and 
appears as ~eh kM. Examples : gar dark, mrddrUk, at the 
house of the chief, in the chiefs possession ; jdga.-asek, at 
a certain place ; masinte-is, imsinte-ish, masintek, with the 
daughters, etc. j draMtisM, up to the tree ; drakhtaseha, up 
to a certain tree ; ilnmieskd- UiimfeM, up to the brothers. 
The Persian preposition td frequently precedes a noun with 
the suffix -iskd ; in the case of the suffix 4k&, its use is 
somewhat less common : td deUkHska, up to daybreak,' td 
masMekd, up to the hills. 

§ 42 . Certain of the case-suffixes take on a final consonant 
for phonetic reasons when they are immediately followed by 
the present affirmative of the substantive verb- The suffixes, 
so affected are -to, -hi, 4skd, -ikd, which take on -n, and -di, 
which takes on -t : hulli ddsd kand mdraton e, the horse 
is now with my son; gim-as hi m much harenus, hul wd 
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Unmkm e, ail that yoti hare collected is for tbe sake of youi’ 
brotlier ; mvMfmd zor mmUiskdn e, the power of the mnllah 
reaches as far as the mosque {and should reach no further — 
a coiuraon saying) ; kand da^hdrnd had e mmMekan e, the 
boundary of my land goes up to those hills ; ghalland mon 
mts^nldii e, the face of the corn is turned to the mill 
(a proverb somewhat similar to ‘like turns to like ’). The 
suffix -isk, apparently by analogy, is sometimes strengthened 
to -iskin : kmid kat kul hand mariskin e, all my winnings 
are with my son. 

§ 43 . With the exception of -kk, which ending as it does 
in a consonant stands clearly on a different footing, all these 
suffixes are necessarily modified in this manner when they 
immediately precede the present affirmative of the auxiliary 
verb. Before other parts of the suhstautive verb the modi- 
fication is optional; Icanton {kanto) off, it’s not with mo. 
Tf the following word begins in a vowel, the modified form 
is not uncommon : kand hanningiskdn ad ka, wait for my 
coming. Otherwise the modification rarely takes place: 
hand mdrafon tulh, sit rrith my son ; and in the case of -a'i 
perhaps never. 

The Use of the Plural. 

§ 44 . After all the rules for the formation of the plmul 
(§23 seq.), it is somewhat disconcerting to find that the 
Biuhui often dispenses with the noun plui'al. and leaves 
his plural meaning to be gathered from the context. He 
shows, in fact, a distinct tendency to avoid the plural if 
the singular will answer his purpose. 

§ 45 . The noun qualified hy a cardinal number affords an 
excellent illustration of these remarks. As the number is 
already defined by the cardinal, the noun is left in the 
singular : ad, %rd, mmi bandag^, one, two, three men (§97). 
To piuralise the noun in such cases is not simply considered 
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superfluous; it would be absolutely incoryeot. As regards 
fclie uumber of the verb governed by a jioun thus qualiflecl 
by a cardinalj the practice is not uniform ; the verb is, how- 
ever, generally pluralised unless the subject is regarded not 
as a collection !of individuals but as a whole : da A handa ph 
dam Bdri o, ten men are now present ; l'a‘m ir& mar dassam. 
my two sons have come ; Icam dahas hnch lalcdr e, I want 
a string of ten camels or so ; nanedn hid handa gh aim bass, 
yasda pagga harem, a party of twenty of us came to-day, 
eleven others will come to-morrow. 

§ 46 , The same remarks apply generally to nouns quali- 
fied by indefinite pronouns like at f how many? (§153), 
mana, some (§153), has, many (•§163), which indicate the 
number sufficiently to allow the noun to be left unpluralised. 
The governed verb, on the other hand, is regularly placed in 
the plural : at handagh, bassuno f how many men have 
come? hm hmk knskum, many camels have died; mma 
8-iear mm fm, he sent off some riders. 

§ 47 , (Even though the noun is not qualified in this 
manner, it is frequently left in the singular if the expression 
is indefinite and there is no room for misapprehension : mm 
jwdno vamd tire, you are excellent young fellows; hatid 
sJmhrail handaglt hdz e, inhabitants in my village there are 
plenty ; da rdsto hit affas, these are not true words. The 
last example also affords an iilnstratiou of the not uncommon 
use of a singular demonstrative noth plural meaning as the 
subject of the sentence (§130). 

§ 48 . To avoid the plural some use is made of a Jingling 
repetition of the singular noun: hiilll tnuUl, horses, bUh 
mish, donkeys, ard mntd, houses. This device denotes a 
plural of a somewhat vague character, which may often be 
rendered by phrases like ‘horses of sorts,’ ‘donkeys, etc.,’ 

‘ house and home tend zalfn m&lfae <\i,rdg^d% hgisTikWbg 
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M memanh-a' hm^eru, tiirii yoiir womeufolk out of tlie liouse 
as tlie guests are eomiiig ; nana. knr mure mucJicTiai mmJi&n 
mirdnOf they have driveii out flocks and all right ofl the hill ; 
Und pueh muchche much ha, darah, gather up your clothes 
and the rest of your belongings and take them away. Used 
as the subject of the sentence such phrases, though singular 
in form, govern a plural verb : htsh mWi hiil gum massur, 
all the donkeys and the rest of them went astray. In the 
cases of mdr, boy, me, slave, this type of phrase takes the 
peculiar forms mdi'^tnator, me-o-'mad, : mdv~mai>or mtich 
massur, mulke leldr, the lads and youths banded together 
and ravaged the fields ; me-o-mude pd hi hullifa gere karrir, 
tell the slaves and all to clean out the horse-stalls. 

§ 49 . These remarks must not be taken to imply that the 
use of the plural is at all uncommon. On the contrary the 
plural is always employed if there would otherwise be any 
chance of ambiguity. Thus, if there is no indefiniteness in 
the expression, a noun used with plural meaning is neces- 
sarily placed in the plural, unless it is (qualified by some 
word indicating plural number such as those illustrated 
above. Indeed, even a noun qualified by a numeral is in- 
variably pluralised when the numeral is in the definite or 
absolute form {§98) : hame blstangd handaahdJc hassvmo, all 
those twenty men have come; handd, iratiangd mdh pesh 
iammar, both these two lads came forth. In such cases the 
noun apparently owes its plural suffix to the fact that the 
qualifying numei-al is regarded by virtue of its attributive 
ending not as a numeral but as an adjective. 

§ 50 . Some nouns, indeed, denoting liquids and the like, 
are frequently used in the pluml when the singular is 

^ To avoid miaapprelxeiision in tM.s aad mauy examples to follow refer- 
ence may fee made to §333. Words immediately preceding a verb in the 
preseni-futuifr or imperfect uanally take on a final -a. One resalt of the 
addition of ,thi 3 auffis may be the doabling of a final conBonant [c/. 27 
Jlote (c), etc.] 
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lequired hy the logic of English grammar : dtituk, blood (not 
necessarily drops oC blood), water, milb, 

earth, Molumk, wheat, and so forth : — dd Mkmund dlk 
chuitdno hinmio, the water of this inashak has all leaked 
away; m^hmand lagghigto ditctk-ia chai as the sword 

struck him his blood spurtled out. Speaking generally, 
the singular is confined to the abstract or indefinite use 
of such words : hag^aire dirdn handaah n'mda mapdi^ man 
can’t lire without water ; da hH has- pdlh-a etik ? does this 
goat give much milk ? khohmim ira gh sa-amrdn hanen e, 
wheaten bread is sweeter than barley-bread. 

The Use of the Oases. 

§ 51 . With regard to the eases in general, it is to be noted 
that if two or more nouns are coupled together in the same 
grammatical relation, the case-ending need only be affixed to 
the last noun, the preceding noun or nouns being left in the 
crude nominatiye form ; z sarddf o ndibdn harHfei, o jamb 
tUavm, I enquired of the chief and the deputy, but they 
vouchsafed me no answer; char dik ddnku Mldrnd hemra 
end nihdrlki, they were bringing four balls of parched grain 
and dates for his breakfast; I Sher Mahmud, Bds Eidm, 
Ghwldm Basal, Fak}}' Mahmd, kuVe hatingdt, I summoned 
Sher Muhammad, etc., all of them, 

§ 52 , The Homiaative requires no special note. Passing 
reference may be made to the occasional use of the simple 
base absolutely : nat ska pad bass, he came barefooted; kdtim 
jpdsh deai cMrrengdka, he was wandering about, head bare to 
the sun ; fufak dull sal ok ass, he stood gun in hand ; zaglm. 
haddm dudengdka, he was running sword on shoulder. 

§ 53 . The Vocative is the same as the nominative : 
mardaha muskotd kUdie gtrdm kappa, fellow, forget not the 
words of the men of old. It is commonly prefixed by e or o .* 
e mdpl iiumd k^aJk amrek e ? lady, where is your village ? 
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o Mkiidana hand&gK ant masmne? poor oreatnrej wliat 
has happened to yon ? In prayers and iiiTocations the prefix 
nscd is yd .* yd }^nia hane maisUdi rasef, bring me, oh 
God„ to my journey's end ; yd ^aiy/imyibar Mkudand l’m& 
dm hales, oh prophet of God, tahe me by the hand ; yd jtir 
hane dd haldahdn rahkis, delirer me, oh saint, from this 
calamity. In a ferr' cases a special word is employed in the 
Tocativo ; bdbu armig hdsa t father, where are you going ? 
ure ddngl barak, friend, come here. The word tire {are) is 
also used as a vocative prefix ; ure niar, bash ma, my lad, get 
up. It is worth mentioning that a son is ordinarily addressed 
by his parents as bdm, father, and a daughter a.s lumma or 
dl, mother, or even as hallo,, grandmother. The wife if she 
has children is addressed by her husband as the mother of 
the eldest child, otherwise by her name. The wife sever 
addresses her husband by name ; he is called the father of 
so-and-so, if there’s a cliild, otherwise Mwd/a, master, 

§54. The Genitive. — The most interesting idiom connected 
with the genitive is its use as an independent declinable 
substantive. The possessive pronoun is treated in exactly 
the same way (§146), and the usage points unmistahahly to 
an intimate relationship between the genitive and the adjec- 
tive in its definite form {cf. §89), The declension presents 
certain peculiar features, on which some light is thrown by 
the declension of the demonstrative pronoun (§127). The 
follo'wing is the declension of a typical example, tlunmd, lit. 
of the brother, the brother's, that which belongs to, or is 
connected with the brother : — 



Singular. 

Plural, 

Norn. 

UvAnn,d 

lUmindk. 

Gen. 

ihimndnd 

Ihimndtd, 

Dat. ) 



Acc. ) 

Uumnde 

ih nmdte. 

Abb 

Unwndrdn (Unmna' 

-an) iltmndtedn. 


% % 
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Singulsr. 

PiviraL 

Inst. 

llnninm'at {ihinind-at) Uumndteat 

Conj. 

itnmndfo {Ihmndrto) 

lliinmateto. 

Loc. 

( tlmnndti 

ilumndtefi. 


tUnmndfai (iltmnd~di) 

ihm. 


Tlie remaining suffixes are similarly attached ; — IhimmU 
iUumndfki), for the brother's; Humndris, at the brother’s. 
The plural may be optionally formed after the model of the 
dejnonstratiTes .* 'fid, -fiedn^ etc. A possessive or 
genitive noun, may be similarly formed from a genitive 
plural, <9.^., tlu'mta, the brothers’ ; the declension is on the 
same lines, except that there are no optional forms in 
the plural, which is regulai- throughout ; UimUl\ Uumt&ta, 
Uumtatean, etc, 

§55. The use of the genitive noun is not unlike the 
English idiom ; hand Jinlll butane^ hand Unmm basmne, 
my horse hasn’t come hut my brother’s has ; dd mgMmnd 
hd hunt e, ham mdrmdnd Us e, the edge of this sword is 
blunt, but that of my son. s is sharp ; nmid isp'ust ealisune^ 
mrddmdfdn Ids dassdno, our lucerne has been left stajidi 3 ig, 
but they’ve stolen a good deal from the chief’s ; dd ImhsMfo 
rutipa, J8ds Sh&nndfto rula, don’t reap with this sickle, reap 
with Baz Khan’s; hand ui’dti off, tend thimndH nianos^ as 
he’s not in my house, he’s probably in his brother’s; nana 
htillHcdi swdf mahOi e io.ndaglidtdtBki ^wdv tne^abo^ ride on 
our horses instead of riding on the ones helougiiig to those 
fellows; da hitch lag^ar e, hand hdvandfk passor o, this 
camel is skinny, but my father’s are fat; Zahrm male 
Mhalpa, SnmdldrUde ardre hi khtmis chds hi na e, don’t lift 
cattle belonging to the 2ahris, wherever you see cattle belong- 
ing to the Sumalaris, treat it as your own; tend huUUe 
dartth, hand Uu<m.idte ille, take yoiw own horses and leave 
those belonging to my brothers. 
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- - § 56 - lu- the foregoing examples the declinable genitive 
noun is definitely possessive, and instances in wliicli this is 
not the case are veiy mre : ^alUnynae kappa^ pen ama hi 
nl'ft pdm^ nm-a kenci, leave tbrasbiug out of the question, 
and well do anything else as you suggest. In the examples 
that follovp the genitive stands on a different footing ; it is 
used olliptically, or it would perhaps be more correct to say 
it is governed bv the verb and denotes the obiect in a some- 
what vague manner : ^end llimnd hingunut hi daun ^afa 
it s because I’ve heard of my brother that I’m so grieved i 
mrddmd hing, pesh temimd, he heard of 

the chief and went out to pay his respects to him ; nand 
mt'rmgnd base pdpes, don’t breathe a word of our ffight to 
any one; ? hassionuf hi tend hdmnd ndjonnd nedn lianrifiv, 
I’ve come to ask you about my father’s illness. 

§ 57 . The Dative combined with the auxiliary is one 
means of supplying the place of the missing verb ‘ to hare ’ ; 
hane ira M^ams arB, I’ve a couple of bullocks. It is used of 
the agent with the verbal noun of obligation {ef. §S24i) : 
sm'kdre sanddtmt rdjdh much harifoi o, the tribesmen are 
to be collected by Government through the chiefs. It 
appears to have a terminative force when used with certain 
verbs which can hardly be regarded as transitive ; I kh dne 
rmengdt^ I came up to the Khan ; skahre WkUfh hare narrd^ 
when he got near to the town he ran off, 

§68. The Dative of Interest, as the case formed with 
the sufidx 'hi {-aki} may conTeniently be called, denotes 
primarily the person or object for the sake of which some* 
thing is done ; * tend hamki dd dagAdre detsBA I sowed this 
land for my father ; i^uddnd pinaH nane ilU, for God’s 
name’s sake let us go. It may thus be used to denote pur- 
pose : shalmmd ptiUngkl Jimdne, he’s gone to sack the village. 
Other extensions in its use follow naturally : sBlA^hi 

Kaohehmi-u kdna^ we go to Kaohhi for the winter. 
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§ 59 . The Accusative, — As in BalueM, Persian and other 
languagesj the direct object is aot necessarily put in the 
accnsatiye. It may either be represented by the crude base ^ 
which is the same as the nominative, or be put in the case 
which the accusative shares in common with the dative 
The general rules which govern the choice between the two 
are much the same as in other languages. 

§ 60 . If the object is nnemphasised and there is no room 
for ambiguity, it remains miinflected : dir hata, bring water ; 
and the same is the case if it is qualified by the indefinite 
article or a numeral : asi handagha^ hmfen. we killed a 
man ; ird bcmdagh rdhi he sends off two men ; mmi 
hulll saudd Jcaret, I sold three horses. 

§61. On the other hand, the object is naturally put into 
the accusative, if there is any danger ot object being 
mistaken for subject, as in the proverb Mkoe 
bandaahe hit, as fire boils a pot, so words stir up a man. 
More especially is this the case when reference is made to 
rational objects : sJiiodn duzze hoik, the shepherd caught the 
thief; duzz shtodne halk, the thief caught the shepherd. 
Again, if the object is defined, as for instance by an adjective 
in the definite form (§84), by a determinate numeral (§98) 
or by a demonstrative or possessive pronoun, the accusative 
IS necessarily used : chunakkd mare mon ete, send out the 
young lad ; dd shahre ilia, he left this village ; tend miisi 
huehche saudd karet. I sold my three camels ; musittan:jd 
draMktdte guddd, be felled all the.three trees. 

§ 62 . The Ablative denotes primarily motion from : fend 
nraghdn gesh tammd, he came forth from his house; 
fughdn lash massut, X awoke from sleep. Various uses are 
derived from this fundamental meaning. It is used in a 
^'infsi-instrumental sense : huch iraahdn hampok ass, the 
camel was loaded with food. It is even used of the agent 
with verbs of passive significance ; nl dd dame Mkalds 
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karah) sarkdran mafak^ do you decide tliis case, it can’t be 
decided by Government. As in many other languages, it 
ekes out the comparison of adjectives (§§92, 93) ; pid hd-dn 
shef e, the belly is lower than the month (a wise saw directed 
against over- eating). Analogous is its use in cases like the 
following ; narrmydn jang-a karesa, jwdn ass^ ’twere better 
you had fought instead of running away. With certain 
verbs the object is put naturally in the ablative : hanjdid 
vallardn tufakas J^alkus, rad mass yd ket ? yon fired a shot 
at the flock of ducks, did yotu shot miss or hit? tend 
lummaghdn harrife, she asked her mother. The ablative is 
sometimes used adverbially of time : dean hindr, they went 
by day. its use with postpositions and prepositions (§352) 
will be illustrated separately. 

§ 63 , The Instrumental denotes primarily the instrument 
with which an act is done : laUat MbalktiS'fa ? did you 
beat him with the stick ? dd chukke dmi halkut, I caught 
this bird with my hand. Hence follows its use to express 
the agent ; kand llumat toning~a mafak, he can’t be stopped 
by my brother. It often expresses the manner in which 
something is done, thus taking the place of an adverb : ba 
khairat, come in peace, welcome (the usual salutation) ; 
kand knlavdte ode jwdmat pds, please give him my messages 
properly ; handd daulaf hi nl kdrem-a kesa pen has hanning^a 
kappak, no one can do work in this way you do. Ey a 
natural transition it may denote the way by which one goes ; 
handd jangalat 'pdt karisa hmdka, he was going by this wood 
picking up sticks ; lashkar dd kasarat-a barek, the army 
will come by this road ; ddkdn hindn kuchaghateat mashieat 
jalteat, from here we went by valleys, hills and torrents ; 
chukkand mllaras nand hdtmnai giddrmgd, a flock of birds 
passed over our head 

§ 64 , The Conjunctive expresses primarily companion* 
ship t I nd mdrato Mastnngdi-a kam^ I’ll go with your son 
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to Metstting. Erom tliis pi'imary meaniiig arise tliree main 
secondaiiy uses. The case may denote that something is in 
the possession of somebody : hmd tufah. nd Uumton e, my 
gun is with your brother ; that an act is performed by means 
of something ; lattaio hhalkut-Ca. maJtmato khaltavat-ta. 
I struck him with the stick, not with the sword ; or that one 
act accompanies another : ond tavdrto nan rasengdn, as he 
shouted we arrived ; hand hanningto urde illd, pesh tammd, 
at my coming he left the house and ran out. A particular 
case of the last use is the use of the suffix with reference 
to time ; sohato bash mass, he got up at dawn ; shdmato 
harem, ITl come in the evening. To be noted is the 
idiom in a case like sarddr nUon e, the chief’s speaking 
to yon. 

§65. The locative in 'd,t% denotes primarily rest in, or 
motion into a place ; ham shahratl tulih, he lives in my 
village ; iirdtl pehdt, I went into the house. The locative 
of the infinitive noun affords two important special oases 
of this use ; coupled with the auxiliary it forms the so-called 
tenses of actuality (§188) : vokhtas hi I hit kanningatl ut, 
nl nidm tammipa, don’t interrupt when I’m speaking ; 
coupled with the finite tenses of tamming, to fall, it forms 
inceptive compound verbs (§299) : ho gh maatl tammd, lit. she 
fell into weeping, she fell a-weeping, she began to weep. 
The suffix may also have a teiminative force x hand tufah 
kdtumatl-ta laggd, my shot hit him on the head ; ond 
chirmgas tafok ass, there was a bell tied to its 

neck. 

§66. The locative in -di denotes primarily motion to, or 
towards : I ddsd Kaldtdi-a hdva, 1*11 now go to Kalat ; hand 
urdghdi ba, come towards my house. Its secondary mean- 
ing is motion on to, or rest on : ode daaMrdi Htet, I flung 
him on the ground; katidi'a j^dchik, he lies on the bed- 
stead. The special case of the infinitive noun is interesting ; 
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* odd mf'rmgai l^andti I saw liim on ihe point o£ miimiig 
off, There are several natural extensions of use which 
req^uire no particular coniiiiexi.t. 

§ 67 . The locatives in 4Sf 4sk^ -ik denote primarily rest 
in, or in the vicinity of : shtcan hanio masMs maroe, the 
shepherd will probably be about that hill ; kiire Jtandd 
dmish llanos, youdl probably find the flock at this well; 
muru hame draMkfdtek gtim mau, the hare disappeared in 
the neighboni'hood of those trees. They have not infre- 
quently a terminative force ; tie mrddrisk aafUT’-a dew, 
ITl certainly take you to the chief (or to the chief’s 
place) ; asi jangalasek bass, he came upon a jungle. Closely 
allied is their use to denote in possession of : JBds KMms 
em-Mko Mkolim off, there’s no wheat in Baz Khan’s posses- 
sion this year ; mnem asi bandaghaseh tdfak are, a 
certain one amongst us has the gun with him ; dd l^alhana 
handa gM teh hlsh Miards has e, there are plenty of donkeys 
and oxen in the possession of the men of this village. 

§ 68 . The locatives in ~ikd, both of which may be 

preceded by td, denote motion up to, as far as : daha 
MoMungiskd sbMsda koh e, from here to Mastung is sixteen 
kos; nd--pm o marram murriskd Mndne, your name and 
fame hare travelled to distant lands ; nean ta hdmmiskd 
rasmgdmit, I’m sick of the sight of you (a common expres- 
sion, meaning literally I have arrived from you to my 
nose, you’ve become an offence to my nostrils) ; dd Mrre 
Jiuchchatehd rasef, take this camel-colt up ;to the camels ; 
td e mashteJid hm, m fiarseng, go as far as those hills 
and return qitickly. The use of these suffixes is extended 
naturally to time t id ird sdiiskd o jahdn suritau, for two 
years he never moved from the spot. 
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§ 69 . In most languages the article is one of the last 
parts of speech to be erolved, and it is not surprising that 
the definiteness or indefiniteness of the Erahui noun has 
often to be gathered from the context. Definite article 
there is none ; but the existence of an indefinite article, and 
the possibility of expressing definiteness and indefiniteness 
in the attributive adjective (§80) go far to hide the deficiency. 
If the absence of a definite article would otherwise make 
itself seriously felt, recourse is natuiully had to the 
demonstratives (§1’^5). Of these da [hmda), this, and e 
{hame), that, are never wholly divested of theh demonstrative 
meaning, and the colourless o {hamo) is geneiully pressed 
into service. 

§ 70 . The indefinite article ~as is derived of course from 
the first numeral (§95). Like the Persian indefinite article 

which has a similar derivation, it is attached to the end 
of the noun. More often perhaps than not the noun is at 
the same time preceded by the numeral adjective mi. A 
difference in meaning between these two forms of the 
indefinite article is hardly perceptible. Although the 
Brahui, with his choice for instance of Imidaghm and 
mi handaghas, is seemingly able to convey the nicer shades 
of meaning lying between ‘ one man ’ and ‘ a man ’ which 
other languages expi“ess by means of intonation, such a 
distinction, if any there be, is too elusive to be reduced to 
rule. 
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§71. The noun with both forms of the indefinite article 
is declinable throughont the singular 


Kom. 

{asi) 

hand a ghaSs a man. 

Gen. 

(a si) 

handaghasead. 

Dat, ) 
Acc. ) 

{asi) 

banda ghase. 

Abl. 

{asi) 

ha-fidaghasedn. 

Inst. 

{asi) 

handaghaseat. 

Conj. 

{asi] 

bandaghassto. 

Loc. 

{asi) 

handaghaseti. 


{asi) 

handaghasedi. 


There are the usual supplementary cases : bandagha&eki ; 
banda gh ase-k, bandaghasesk, handa gh asek ; banda gk aBekd, 
bmdagActskskd. The declension has apparently been subject 
to two opposing influences. On the one hand it seems 
clearly based not on us but on ase, which was probably the 
original form, and which even now obtains in the special 
case noted below, At the same time the lengthening of the 
included vowel in the genitive and conjunctive, which is 
obviously due to coalescence with the initial vowel of the 
endings -and, -ato, appears to indicate that the base is still 
felt to he monosyllabic (§36 a). 

§73. if indefinite article is immediately followed by 
the first or second person singular of the present tense of the 
affirmative substantive verb, it invariably takes the form -a(>e : 
I Brdhmase ut, I am a Brahui; m Brdhuictse us, thou art a 
Biahui. In the third person the ordinary form is apparently 
reverted to : o Mrahulas e, he is a Brahui ; it may, however, 
be noted here that though it is convenient to write the 
copula separately, it is sounded in very close connection 
with the preceding word (§251), Before other parts of the 
substantive verb the ordinary form is used: » Brdhuias 
affat, I’m no Biahni ; I Brahmas assut, dro gh -a ^dtavaia, 
I was a Brahui and wouldn’t have lied. 
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. §73. The incUscrimmate use of the indefinife article 
whether preceded or not by the numeral adjective may best 
, be illustrated by a few connected sentences : i daro asi 
hmdaghasMo Kaldiai Mndt ; ere tcra-aseff- pekan^ tmun ; 
fMingto necnki ira g/m s bish', h?.§ur ; ira gh e hamere cLSi 
hatfasea'i UMkO'^'; yesterday I went to Kalat with a man; 
there we entered into a house and sat down ; as we sat there 
they baked us a cake and brought it, and placed it on 
a bedstead. 

§ 74 . Besides serying as an indefinite article proper, this 
enclitic -as performs sereral other functions. It may express 
indefiniteness in the plural: nia-na deasedn gtid harsengd, 
he returned some few days later. With this meaning it is 
frequently attached to numerals (|1{)5) : haffhda yd Msias 
Jmlll hane hakdr e, I want eighteen or* twenty horses or so ; 
or to a noun qualified by a numeral : mand char deasena 
gu&rdn mare, it may afford you a HTiug for about four days. 
It is attached appropriately enough to several indefinite 
pronouns (§153, seq.), and gives peculiar but explicable 
point to der.^ who ? (§137), anf/ what ? (§141). But when 
-as is found serving to paiticularise the antecedent of a 
relative sentence (§427), the question suggests itself whether 
-as in this connection is not something essentially different 
from the indefinite article, yet the restrictions in its use 
with the antecedent are signifi.cant. 

§75* If the numeral asi qualifies a noun to which the 
enclitic -as is not attached, it has in the ordinary course the 
definite sense of * one.’ But just as we can still say in 
English ‘ it happened one day,' ‘ I went out one afternoon,’ 
so in Brahui the adjective of the first cardinal is sometimes 
used with the force of the indefinite article ; ode asi de Mkandt 
hi da hasarat-a hmdha, I saw him one day as he was going 
along this road. 
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§ 76 . The adjective in. its crude form is as a rule either 
a monosyllable or a dissyllabic compound of a root and an 
ending. It will be useful to give typical examples 


sh&rr ^ 

good. 

jwdn 

good. 

zah' 

good. 

zaft 

good. 

zibr 

rough. 

zift 

rough. 

sJiuh 

smooth. 

trmd 

fierce. 

birr 

wild. 

kof 

abundant. 

hurz 

Qmrz) 

high. 

she/ 

low. 

gwmd 

short. 

kuh 

humphaclced. 

tmf 

without hands. 

mmd 

without feet, lame. 

shal 

Crippled. 

chof 

crooked. 

chat 

destroyed. 

chatt 

lazy, good-for- 
nothing. 

dad 

hard. 

bms 

dusty. 

namh 

moist. 

damb 

deep (of water). 

sut 

thin (of liquids), matt 

thick (of liquids). 

tar 

shut (of eyes 
or mouth). 

pist 

open (of eyes or 
mouth). 

mast 

shut. 

buj 

closed (of bottles, 
etc,}. 

j)ok 

lost, fruitless. 

gat 

busy, confined.' 


^ Tn AraHc sharr mems of course ''eril’ ; teuce ilie- Persiaa.-taTaai : 
incM joajji ist, •'fWrr /is#, "trliat a race, eyil -witii tiem ijTeijixi’ 

Talent to good ! 
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§77. TKe commonest adjectival cmlmg is -m ot -kw 
(witli -gun after fi) : 


bahm 

big. 

murghun 

long. 

pitskm 

new 

mutkun 

old. 

huTim 

drv. 

< 

pdlun 

w^et. 

bdsiiti 

hot. 

his&tm 

cooked, ripe. 

mlehm 

slender. 

h'dlun 

thick. 

hhulkm 

soft. 

pagun 

dense. 

hinguii 

hungry. 

musim 

upside down. 

pmn 

white. 

maun 

black. 

khtBUii 

red. 

kharrun 

green. 


pusJiJeun yellow. 


Otlier important endings are— -en : kuben, h&spty, puden, 
cold, haniii, sweet, f^aren, bitter ; -ale : ch imale, small, tanaJc, 
thin, Bvlbah (Persian snlbuk), light, pattah, short of stature ; 
-ar : Bcthhat^ strong, mbhar, weah, mandetr, short of stature , 
and -or : paz»or, fat, nizzor, weah, laghor, cowardly. 

§ 78 . In the predicate the adjective retains its simple 
form ; it is iudecliiiahle and affected neither by the gender 
nor hy the number of the word to which it relates : dd 
zdlfagMk lishlcun o, these women are slender; hamo 
daggite birr kappa, don’t make those cows wild. 

§79. The attributive adjective plays a comparatively small 
part in the language The iniion of noun and adjective into a 
grammatical whole involves a certain complexity of thought, 
to which the Brahni is not always equal. Even such a 
simple idea for instance as ‘ a poor man said to his old mother ’ 
would naturally evolve itself in the Brahui mind step by 
step ; asi handa gh as nestgdr assaka, Uimma-ta plr mmha, 
pdre-ta, a man was poor, his mother was old, he said to her. 

§ 80 . The attributive adjective, though unaffected by the 
case, numher or gender of the noun it qualifies, never ap- 
pears in the crude form in which it is used in the predicate 
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accoiding to the definite or indefinite force of the grammatical 
wiiole of which it forms a part, it must take on an ending 
expressive of definiteness or the reverse- 

§ 81 . The ending expressive of indefiniteness is -o .* mi 
ch&tto mara?, a lazy lad; bahcno indmus, a large reward; 
chmialdvo chulckaa, a small bird ; pin Nsauno dvdI&Si another 
certain piece of news. In the case of balm, big, clmnah, 
small, the adjectival formative ending may be dropped before 
the attributive ending ; hallo inamm, a large reward ; ohuno 
ehukkas, a small bird. The compensating doubling of I in 
betUo from bal-mi will be noted, 

§ 82 . ISTonns with plural meaning qualified by adjectives 
in the indefinite form are left in the singular : nmi Jwdno 
mrna rn’e, yon are good youths ; e kul memno hidll o, those 
are all black horses. But except in the nominative the use 
of the indefinite adjective with nonns of plural meaning is 
avoided, its place being taken by the definite adjective : 
gandaahd bandugMi^to de gidarifpa, don’t consort with had 
men. This often explains the definite tuim which the Brahui 
seems to give to his proverbs and wise saws : jicanangd bedite 
gandagM kidagMlc sliolim, (the) bad cooking-stones upset 
(the) good hroth, the equivaleut of ‘evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ But the Brahui is otherwise fond 
of pointing his proverbs by definite expressions, 

§ 83 , The verbal adjectives, to wit, the adjectival partici- 
ples, active (§212) and passive (§275), and the so-called noun 
of obligation (§218), are subject to the same rules as the 
ordinary adjective : jwdno karem karoko hmdu gJim , lit. a 
good work doing man, a man who does good work ; tafoho 
darmm-as, a door that is shut; kmoto gird-as, an edible 
thing. The ending, moreover, may be attached to indefinite 
pronouns when used as attributive adjectives (§150, etc.) : 
aM^adaro df&Mktas ? a tree of what size ? an kullo deas, a 
whole day. Attributive adjectives may be similarly formed 
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from certain adverbs (§182) : damo luehoho mdraS) such, a 
vicious lad ; and even from one of tbe postpositions (§380) .* 
neam-iaro sa^rddras, a cMef like you. 

§84. Definiteness in tbe attributive adjective is ordinarily 
expressed by one or other of the endings -angd, ~d. The 
choice between the two merely depends on the length of the 
simple adjective. If it is monosyllabic, it takes on -mgd : 
smangd shakr, tbe deserted village; saMktanga laf^ the bard 
stick j kuhangd paWkir, the humpbacked beggar ; hullangd 
mn, tbe livelong zught. In other cases the ending is -d ,* 
pWdd ImlUi the white horse : mu r glm na kasar, tbe long road ; 
ehmiaMd {chnnd) mar, the little boy, as opposed to balmd 
(balld) mar, the big boy, the elder son; ]^vddm Jcarohd 
Jcdrem, the work done by God; Jcmotd dtr, the drinking 
water. If the adjective ends in -a or -a, a ghain is preferably 
inserted before the attributive ending [of §36. d ) : zehd gh d 
{zebd-d) masif, the pretty daughter; gandagkd {ganda-cl) 
mar, the bad son, 

§85. Although this simple rule for tbe use of -d and 
-mgd is firmly established — it is, by the by, on ail fours 
with tbe rule for tbe use of the genitive endings -m and 
'am in the case of the noun (§3C. a ) — ^it is not rigidly adhered 
to in practice. The general principle is however clear enough 
to justify our regarding such expressions as zord'kangd 
mrna, the strong youth, saj^td la.f, the hard stick, as loose 
deviations from the normal, 

§ 86 . In parsing may be noticed the curious attributive 
endings 'Icom, -hond, which attached to the crude noun 
transform it into an adjective of similarity : halkono sdddras, 
an animal like a mouse ; nd llnmkond handagd, the naan like 
your brother. These may be similarly attached to the pro- 
noun, generally to an abbreviated form of the oblique base : 
li&nkono mdras, a lad like me ; nekona zarfa, the woman like 
thee; mnkond mrddlt, the chiefs like us; mmkom dim. 
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thieves like you ; oltono luchcfhm, a blackguard like biiu. 
These formations are specially remarkable in that there are 
no corresponding omdo adjectives which might be used in 
the predicate. The endings evidently bear some relation to 
the ending ’kanm, which attached to substantives turns 
them into abstract nouns of similarity : da sajjie hi m 
blsingatt m, Mmgalkanal happes-ta, don’t follow the Mengal 
fashion with this meat you're roasting ; m tend llumto JBdz 
Khmkdnad kappeSi don’t employ the Baz Khan method in 

the treatment of your brother. Substantives of this class 

«> 

may in turn be transformed into attributive adjectives by the 
addition of the usual endings; dd dmkdnalo hdremas e, 
this is an action characteristic of a thief; ju Jimbhami-lo 
dmhai/nilas hanto harfenns, you’ve harboured a carael-hke 
grudge against me, 

§87* tte C3,se of certain words indicative for the most 
part of order or direction there is another definite ending, 
~tko ; amllko de, the first day ; tnomko tu, the next month ; 
pad'^ho laslikai% the rear-guard; nidmlko huoh^ the middle 
camel; chappU-o not, the left foot; rdsflko du, the right 
hand (an expression whiob may be used metaphorically as in 
English: nl hand raMlko du mi you are my light hand). 
This ending is sometimes c ui tailed to -Zn : shefko mulk, tho 
low country; ht.rzko {btk'zdnkOi hursJh^j) mash, the high lull. 
Though the definite adjective in these and similar cases regu- 
larly ends in -Ik a, the ordinary forms are generally admissible : 
edstangd, chappanyd, she/angd, etc. In some instances the 
word, stripped of the definite ending -iho, is not an adjective 
but a substantive ; man, front, pad, back mum, middle. The 
ordinary genitives of such substantives frequently take the 
place of a definite adjective ; motiaud handaah, the first man ; 
•padand llnm, the next brother ; nidmand Ji'noli, the middle 
camel. 

§88, The attributive adjeetive generally precedes the noun 
it qualifies, as in the foregoing examples. It may, however, 
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follow it foi‘ ein;phasis : JtulliM jwano halk harak, got a 
torse, a really good one, and aoMQ', jaga jwmmga hamod ms 
ki m lialkm-ta, tto best place was the one yon occupied 
Tbe adjoctivo may even be separated from its noun ; elo 
hckzghar o dmidur assar hegnnd'), tbe rest were cultivators 
aw cl landlords, quite muocent. 

§89. Tins leads on to tbe use of tbe definite adjective iu all 
its forms as an independent substantive, Tbe declension of 
tbe adjective in -d, ~anga, proceeds on exactly tbe same lines 
as tbe declension of tlie possessive genitive (§5d). except that 
tbere is only one form of tbe plural, -dtd, and so 
on. : musi llumati halld pdre, of tbe three brothers tbe eldest 
said ; handd sbarrangde peUfer ma-sUaU, they made this 
good man enter tbe mosque; e hullidi swur mcifa, Uo 
jwanangdrdi swdr me,, don’t ride on that borse, ride on tbe 
other good one ; dd chtmakkdie gaia karak, let these little 
ones go ; kimtangd lasMiUeto rutipa, teeangdteto ruta, don’t 
reap with the blunt sickles, nse tbo sharp ones; Mcnddnd 
karoha knne. manzitr e, I accept the act of God ; tend jtrgn 
tulohdte iatangd, he called his jirga assessors; kaJiokdtd 
i-ahldi tm, he sat near the dead; dd dik kunoi affas, 
himomte kata, this water isn’t drinkable, bring the drinking 
water. 

§90. The declension of the definite adjective in -iko is 


Very similar :~ 




Singular. 

Plural. 

Kom, 

amllko, the first one. 

amlikok. 

Gen- 

amllkoiid- 

amWcotd. 

Dat, 1 

amlikoe. 

avcdlhote. 

Acc. 5 



AW. 

mallkordn, {maltkodn). 

amUhote&n. 

Inst. 

amUhoi'ati {amUkoat). 

amlikofeat- 

Conj. 

amlikoto, (avalikorto). 

avalikoieto. 

liOe. 

analikoU. 

umlikot&fz. 


malikoTdi, {amllkodi). 

amlikotmi. 
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Tlie otlier case-suffixes are similarly attached. As in. the 
case of the possessive noun (§54) there is an optional form 
of the plural in -fk, -ftd, etc. Examples : rdstlko pdraghdn 
bafes, chapplkordn barak^ please don’t come from the rig! t 
side, come from the left; tend rdstlko duat kapga-ta, 
chapplkomt ka-ta, don’t do it mth your right hand but with 
your left ; chapplko duaiid swdteio khan liU-o kattavaka 
kkidl-fu hd» rdstikotedi assaka^ the Khan wasn’t talking tn 
the riders on his left hand, he was chiefly engaged with 
those on his right. 

§ 91 . The indefinite adjective may also stand alone, but 
it is indeclinable, and its substantive has in fact to be 
understood: aga hallo khwdJdsa, % Imcliche liesvmit., aga 
rlsMo Mkiodhisdi I hete hesumii^ if it’s a big one yon want. 
I’ve brought the camel, and if it’s a bearded one you 
want, I’ve brought the goat. But the ordinaiy idiom is 
the same as in English ; if the noun is omitted its place is 
supplied by the noun asit, one : nand hddshd, laghoro aslit e, 
our king is a cowardly one : dd IiuUi aszlo asiti e, this 
horse is a well-bred one ; hallo melhas nehl ' hattanut, 
cTmnakko asitto basstmuti I haven’t brought you a big sheep, 
I’ve come with a small one. Sometimes instead of osU being 
used, the indefinite article is attached as if the indefinite 
adjective were a substantive : dd Jiulll a&lloas e, this 
horse is a thoroughbred one; ehunakkoaseto hassunut, 
I’ve come with a small one. If an indefinite adjective is 
used in the predicate and refers back to a plural subject 
and is immediately followed by the present affirmative of the 
substantive verb in the plural, au apparently euphonic 
final 'W is added to it : Midand mashk sakhlon o, the ]\Iula 
bills are stiff ones ; nd hatrokd girdh kwl jiodnon o, the 
things you have brought are all excellent ones ; nan kid 
halunon nn, num chtmahkon wre, we are all big ones, you 
are all small. 

? 3 
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Degrees of Comparison. 

§92. The comparatiYe degree of adjectives may be formed 
by adding the suffix the positive : e.g.,jwdnth% sliariir, 

better; hattir (for bad‘tii'), worse. The object with Avliich 
the comparison is made is not necessarily expressed : e ndjofa 
me ddsd hcttfir e, that sick person is now worse ; if expressed, 
it is in the ablative ; avaldn machofd sharhr e, he’s a little 
better than formerly ; GMltaimd mash Mvrddrndrdti hurztir e, 
Chiltan hill is higher than Murdar ; ka^ia iujalmd sum 
ndfdn murth' bind, the bullet of my gun went further than 
yours. In passing may be noticed the use of haiiif, worse, as 
an intensive adverb : da hattir jwdn e, hi I n& SebUl har de 
'Mkaniv, it’s awfully good that I see you every day in Sil)i 
The comparative may be used attributively with the addition 
of the ordinary endings; da huUl jwdn aff, asi JicCtntiro 
hulllas hata, this horse is no good, bring a better one ; krone 
burztird mashdi lagga, climb that higher hill. Saperlative 
there is none. 

§93. But the comparative is no doubt a relatively modern 
adaptation from without ; the 230sitive is in itself capable of 
rendering the degrees of comparison, especially with the aid 
of the ablative : penand maThan tend masir jwdn e, one’s own 
daughter is better than another man’s son (one of the stock 
Brahui hits at the son-in-law) ; gandaghd alvdddn nestlda 
jwdn, e, it’s better to have no children at all than bad ones ; 
hand hidll hulldn jwdn e, my horse is tlie best of the lot 
The thing compared is probably omitted more often than not , 
there is rarely any difficulty in gathering from the context 
whether hand huUl jwdn e means, fox instance, my horse is 
a good one, my horse is better than this or that, or is the 
best of all. 

§94. The adjective may be intensified by its unusual 
position in the sentence, by the intonation of the voice, or by 
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§95= ^Tiie Cardinal Numbers are as follows : -- 


1 . mit, mi. 

11 - yizcla. 

21 . hut 0 yak. 

2 . iraf, ira,^ 

12 . dwa^da. 

22 . hlat 0 do. 

3 . mmit, mnsi. 

13 . s^^da. 

30 . si. 

4 . oka)'. 

14 . chSrda. 

40 . ohiL 

5 . pamk. 

15 . p^zda. 

50 . panjd. 

6 . shash. 

16 . shdsda. 

60 . shmf. 

7 . haft. 

17 . havda. 

70 . haffdd. 

8 , kasJit. 

18 . hazhda. 

80 . hashtad. 

9 . noh. 

19 . nozda. 

90 . fiavad. 

10 . dah. 

20 . but. 

100 . sad. 


101 . sad 0 yak. 



102 . sad 0 do. 



103 . sad 0 sei. 



200 . do sad. 



300 . seisad. 



1 , 000 . hazdr. 



lOOjOOO, InJe, 
lO^OOOjOOO. ki^of, 

A.11 bwt tlie frsl tlwee (and of coui'se tlie last two) are 
adapted from Persian, and eren these tkree are ousted in the 
compounds by the loan-words do, seL There are a few 
unimportant variants ; thus, the nasalisation in the tens is 
sometimes omitted. Some of the more backward tribes, such 
as the Smnalari and Mengal, regularly count by scores : mmi 
but 0 dak, 70; ckd/' but, 80; ird bash fad, 160. The higher 
numbers are rarely used. 

§ 96 . Each of the three indigenous numbers presents itself 
in a two -fold shape : mii, irat, mmit are nouns of number, 
while asi, im, imsi are numeral adjeotiTes, The nouns 
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of ntunber and the other cardinals used as snob, are decEnable 
in the singular like ordinary substantires : mmittdn mit 
hnshdi' e, of the three one is wise ; da imah numa chdrana e> 
o chorihas mnd e, this bread belongs to you four, and a quarter 
is ours. As in English, the numerals aj>pear now and then 
in the plural : dd kasarat saddk Idm barera, hundreds come 
and go by this road; da haghafi saddtedl pul are, in this 
gai-den there are flowers in hundreds. 

§ 97 . Used as adjectives the numerals are of course inde- 
clinable ; the qualified noun is in the singular (§45) : kand irci 
mar o, IVe two sons ; hist handa gh, Icaskur kindr, twenty 
men died outright. In passing it may be noted that the 
cardinals are often used elliptically of age as in English ; dd 
Tiidll bdtl dm' e, this hoise is four according to his mouth. 

§ 98 . The numeral adjective may take on the ordinary 
definite ending of the atti'ibutive adjective (§84). In this form 
the numeml adjective acquires something like an absolute 
force : hame pd^dagM {pa'idarga) riipalk, those fifteen rupees 
in full; hmie blstmgd bmidaghak ki kasarat kha-yim-id, 
dad 0 , hassuno, as for all those twenty men we saw on the 
road, here they are, they've come. In the case of the first 
three cardinals the attributive ending is added curiously 
enough to the nouns of number : hmm miticl mar e, he's the 
only son ; bame irailangd shaskhdte Jiata, bring both those 
two persons. The noun qualified by a numeral in this definite 
form is, with an obvious exception in the case of the first 
numeral, always in the plural (§49). The numerals, with 
the exception of the fir&ri are naturally not .used. in tlie 
indefinite form : I emtto bandagJime I am a man alone 
in the world. 

§ 99 . ..The numeral adjective in the definite form may be 
used as a substantive {of. §89) : dd kulle rdjdn hamo asitta 
saUsum^ of aH these tribesmen he’s the only one who has 
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surTiTed; hame hlstangak hi m pdresa, hasmno batano ? 
hare all those twenty of whom yon were speaking, come or 
not ? musitiate-ia iiss, lie gave Iier the three, the three 
stones of the Muhammadan tUvorce, in other words, he 
divorced her. 

§ 100 . The Ordinals are formed from the cardinals by 
snlhsing -imlko, with the exception of the first, which is tlie 
loan-word ctml with the definite suffix -iho (§S7). In the case 
of the second and third ordinals the oKlinal suffix is added 
to the nouns of number : — 


Eimt, 

aoallho. 

Second, 

irattimiko. 

Third, 

mnsittimlko 

Fourth, 

cMnmiko, 

Fifth, 

jjancMmiko, etc. 


§ 101 . There are four words used for the first ordinal 
more commonly than avaliho : muUko, monand^ 

muhmd. These are derived from the nouns mon, mnh^ face, 
front; the two former are compounded with the definite 
ending ‘iho (§87), ivMle the two latter are ordinary genitives. 
The place of iratUmlho, second, is sometimes taken by elo, 
the other (§167). 

§ 102 . The ordinals are primarily adjectives. Used as 
substantives they are declined after the model of ihe definite 
adjective in -iho (§90) : iraf ten-pa-ten hU-a hern, 
mmiUimihond antas ? when two chat together what business 
is it of the third .^—two’s company, three's none. The plural 
no doubt would be regular, but as in English it is rarely heard. 

§ 103 . Collective Numerals are formed from the cardiaals 
by adding the termination -I ; nmi daM b&rena harm Id 
mmedn af jangald pesh bammire, well come in a body of 
ten to see bow many of you will sally forth to show fight ; 
Imkhare U^^ndt, pancU daM blstl aff, hd& <?, I saw the army, 
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3l's not a band of iive or ten or twenty, it’y a liost ; asifMcit 
MiidM. ftom e, God in liis oneness is good; Masiimgnd hamrat 
rh^zsak olmri o panohUdi haiming^a kappasa, maga asiUlul 
'hinmg mushkil e, on tie Mastung road tliieves can’t attack a 
party of four or five, but it’s net easy to trarel by oneself ; 

o pmchUo chikar-a topasa, they won’t niole&t a party 
of four or fire, 

§104. Distribti tires arc expressed by repeating the cardi- 
isals; I ofte ird im rupal Lis^uL, I paid them two rupees each. 
As snbstantiTes tlie distributives are generally used advei*b- 
ially in the locative in -ai, the case-ending being suibsed 
to the lattei’ numeral only (§51) : I ofte Imp irattai ianklicl 
imsa Moat a, I went on giving them their pay two at a time ; 
hist histm Mmh karaf, calculate by scores; lashkm' dh-di 
oiuoh mass, ohdr chardi dir h%misct hindra, the army collected 
at the water and the men kejft on drinking in relays o1' 
four. 

§105. Approximate Kumbers are perhaps most commonly 
expressed by suihxing the indefinite article to the cardinals 
i_§74) : t ofte dalim rupad tlssut, I gave them about ten 
1 ‘upees ; dd kasarat but as lihandt^ I saw twenty or so on this 
road; panchas de-a marek H it’s something like 

five days since I came. It is occasionally more idiomatic to 
attach the indefinite article to the substantive : dak deasedn 
gud dakd rdhi marot, I shall probably start from here after 
ten days or so, Or approximation may be expressed by 
coupling two numerals together : dak paeda banmnyail <?, 
some tea or fifteen are actually coming. Sometimes both 
modes of expressing approximation are combined : ka^hda 
b'istas Jmlll sarddrml mondi kesur, they brought about 
eighteen or twenty horses before the chief ; hamo melhfe U 
m khamsiis. dahus yd pdzda-as oiarera, the sheep you saw 
are betwueu ten. and fifteen in number. 
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§106. Multiplicatives are formed by adding -ttd (fold) 
to the caj'dinals : yaktal^ single, dutal, double, two'fold, se'i^al, 
tiiree-Md, cMrtal, four-fold, and so on. Tbe comparative 
recentness of tbis formation seems to be indicated by tbe fact 
that the forms yaMal, dutal, seital are much more common 
than adtdh irafah musUal. Tbe sbortening of tbo vowel ot 
c?o, two, in clutal w'ill be noticed. The multiplicatives are 
generally used of cloth and other things which can he actually- 
folded or bent : da yaMalo gu4a$ e, dtUaloas kata, this is 
single-fold cloth, bring some double-foM ; i ona mghme d'ntal 
karet, I bent his sword double. 

§107. The Fractional Itmabers, with one exception, are 
adapted from Persian : seiak, a third, ckdnk, a fourth (in 
the case of bread, etc., ckorik, a quarter), panekik, a fifth, 
and so on. The fractional numbers are chiefly used with 
reference to the division of land-produce : mm mulkdn nand 
mrddr hasJdik-a halek, our chief takes an eighth from our 
land. The only indigenous fractional number is hap, half : 
nierndm at imoh tmuSi asit o kappas yd irat o kappas f how 
much bread did you give the guest, one and a half or two and 
a half loaves? To be noted is sail o kappas, 150, The 
Persian word nem, however, is also freely used, and combines 
naturally with the borrowed numerals : yak g nem, one and a 
half, do 0 nem, two and a half, sei o nem, three and a half. 

§108. hfumeral Adverbs are of various kinds. Adverbs 
of time are expressed by mr {Jar), time; aai mr [asijdr), 
Once, ird vdr, t-wice, mml ndr, thiice, ohdr vdr, foui' times, 
sad vdr (eatar), a hundred times. The place of ird mr in the 
peculiar sense of ‘ again ’ is often taken by lojdr {for elojdr) 
or by pBndmdr (apparently a contraction 'of pm-do'Vdr), In 
the case of -&e first three numerals the forms compounded 
with rdr are generally ousted by aslka {miska), irdska, 
mmlha {mumka), that is to say, the locatives in -tska, -ikd 
(§41) ; it will be noted that the final vowel of the case- 
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entlings is slioi'tened, and tliat they are attached, not to the 
nouns of number as might have been expected, but to the 
numeral adjectives (for the oonvei'se ef. §98) ; mika M kite 
hingtis pendiodr harrifpa, u'heu you’ve heard a thing once 
don’t ask again ; I daru imska hemut, ne Khantami, 1 came 
tv'ice yestei'day but didn't sec you; i ne imska mm'ika 
paremd M dd kasarat hafa, I’ve told you twice and thrice 
not to come by this road. Astka, properly *- once,’ also 
means ‘for a while ’ ; mm aslka klmpere, don’t go for a few 
minutes Asikato, which appears to be an example of the 
combination of two case-suflixes, ~ih and Ao, means ‘ ail at 
once,’ ‘suddenly’; ofk klt-a havera, I asikato pehdt, they 
were gossiping together when all at once I entered. Satar 
a hundred times, is commonly used metaphorically : hdva 
satar ganda mare, mdrdn jwdn e, be the father ever so bad, 
he's a better man than his son ; nl eatar ffordk mares, I nd 
Mkalol affat, you may be as strong as a lion, yet I’m not the 
man to be beaten by you. Numeral adverbs of quantity 
are expressed by coupling the cardinals with hmddt^adar 
(or variants, §150), this much ; mim Jmnddl^adeor dir 
hata, bring three times as much water as this; atidCiMa-dar 
ki ares, hist andalchadar mares, kmtedi hann'mg-a kappesa, 
though yon become twenty times the man you are, you won’t 
be able to cope with us. 
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The Personal Pronouns. 

§ 109 . There are three personal pronouns ; l and nl for 
the first and second persons, and the enchtic -ta for the 
nhiiqne cases of the third person. The missing nominatiTes 
ot the third peraou are supplied by the demonstratives, which 
also aftord optional and generally emphatic forms of the 
oblique cases. The terminations of the verb are in them- 
selves sufficient to indicate the person, and the jn’onoiins 
are not infrequently omitted. 

§110. The plural of respect has no place in Bralmi ; if 
used at all, it is used by those only who have learnt its force 
in other languages. A man of rank is often addressed in 
the third person as master: thus l^waja jar e, 

I^iodjana male Jor o ? is the master well, are the master’s 
sons well? is the proper salutation to a chief instead of the 
ordinary direct queries nl §or no, mdh jor o? are you well, 
are yom* sons well ? 

nil, 


The First Person. 



Singular. 

Plaral. 

Nom. 

*, I, 

mn, we, 

Gen. 

hana. 

Hand. 

Dat. ' 
Acc. J 

^ kane. 

f 

mne. 

Ahl. 

hahn^dth. 

nanedn. 

Inst. 

haneat. 

nmeat. 

Conj. 

hanto. 

nanfo. 

Loe. 

kme0. 

nane0. 


hanedi. 

nmiem. 
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The Second Person. 

Singular. Plural. 

Ifom. 

nt, thou. 

imm, you 

Gen. 

nd. 

numd. 

Dat. 1 
Acc. ) 

'tie. 

■mm-e. 

Abl. 

•md.n. 

mwiedn. 

Inst. 

neat. 

wimeat. 

Conj. 

neio 

mimto. 

Loc. 

neti. 

mnneU. 


nedk 

nnmedi 


The supplemcutat-y cases are hanki, for luy sake ; kane-h, 
kanesl' [ka-ne-'Wi), l-anel\ with me, at my house, m my 
possession ; kaneskd’ {kme-lshad^ ko-nekd, up to mo ; the x>hirnl 
and the second person are declined on the same model. 

§1 1 2, There are several peculiar features in this declen- 
sion : the use of -d as the sudix of the genitive singular ; the 
appearance of the inflexional increment -e- in the singular as 
n'oll as in the plural, together with the special case of the 
second person singular ; the omission, of the increment in the 
conjunctive of both numbers and also in the case com- 
pounded with the suflix -H ; and the fact that the plural is 
not formed by means of the phiralising particle -k. 

,§ 113 . Examples: 2 nnmto Imrev^f, I’ll come with you ; 
s^'i'dar iiHon e, the chief is speaking to th<‘e ; nmuedn der 
iler hin-dno? from among you which ones have gone ? mneal 
mi'ringHi mafal\ ]io Heeing can be done by us ; nmnetl dd 
~ore ]champ('ru, I don’t sec this power in you ; kanetl nmue 
Icdrem e ? have you any business with me r har nek'i hadtas 
mass, n-edit e, whatever the result, good or ill, the responsi' 
bility is on thee; nd> kus kane-is [hane-isk, kaneh) aff, thy 
shirt is not with me ; uwmd^ Uvm isto none nanesk giddrefe, 
your brother spent the night with as last night; naneskd, 
(nfm^ka) tene tasef, bring thyself up to us. 
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The diseussioG of the enclitic use of the pronouns of the 
first and second persons maybe conyenieutly postponed (§117) 
until after the discLission of the third person enclitic pronoun. 

§ 114 . The Enclitic Pronoua of the Third Person, singular 
-ia, plural -ta, rrhich refera to animate and inanimate 
objects indifferently, is only used in the oblique eases. The 
place of the missing nominatives is supplied either by the 
repetition of the noun itself, or hy one of the demonstratives, 
or if ihere is no room for ambignity, noun and prononn may 
be omitted altogether. Of the demonstratives the colourless 
o ihamo) is generally employed, the definite da (Jiandd), 
this, and e (hame), that, being reserved for cases in which 
some emphasis is required. When reference is made to one 
or more objects, all three demonstratives may be brought 
into play, and by their means the ambiguity -which often 
attaches to the pronoun of the third person in English is 
generally avoided, notwithstanding the fact that the .sex of 
the demonstrative has to be gathered from the context. 

§ 115 . The simple -ta [dd) repz'esents the genitive, dative 
and accusative. The other cases are formed by suffixing the 
enclitic to the ordinary case-endings, which are in turn 
suffixed to a base i- 



Singular. 

Plural. 

Nom. 

— be, she, it. 

— they. 

Gen. 

b 


Dat. 

f -ta. 

dd 

Acc. 

) 


Abl. 

%~dn-ta. 

hdft-td. 

Inst. 

l-at-ta. 

l-at-td. 

Conj. 

l-to-ta. 

1‘to'td, 

Loo, 

l-ti-ia. 

l-tldd. 


t’di'tix. 

t-didd. 


To these may be added l-H-ia, for him, her, it ; his-ta, 
hish-ia, in his, her, its possession, etc, ; l-iskd-ta, up to him, 
her, it, with analogous formations in the plural. Though 
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uiiiTiiportaiit in practice, the occasional variant -tan deserves 
notice as bearing on the probable derivation of ~ta from the 
reflexive fei>, corresponding to the derivation of the enclitic 
-lea from kan- in the case of the first person (§117), 

§ 116 . The simple enclitic - fa {-id) is properly attached 
to the end of the word to which it stands in the closest 
relation : bdva-ta pare, his father said ; lava pdre-ta, the 
father said to him; zaglim-tan katiedn gum mass, I lost 
his sword; M.alJ:vt-ta, I struck him. It may thus be 
attached to the case-ending of the nonn it defines : taydn 
mass bardmnd-td, preparations were made for their marriage. 
It may refer’ in the same sentence to different objects ; 
lava-ta pdre-ta, bis (or her) father said to her (or him). 
Similarly the compound forms, related as they generally 
are to the sentence as a whole, are ordinarily placed last 
in the sentence : sarddr harrife idnta, the chief asked him ; 
masif hind Uotd, the girl went with them; zdljae hi hhand. 
hash mass dadengd Idiia, when he saw the woman, he arose 
and ran towards her; dd puchche mughid I'kifd, she sewed 
this cloth for them. But if the compound forms stand in 
intimate relation to some particular element in the sentence, 
they naturally take their place after it : asit ititd hmhdr 
assaha, one among them was wise. Their position in the 
sentence is, however, often arbitrary; nl Uofan hinah, ne 
shihdrnd Jahe nishdu-a etih, yoir go with him, hoTl point 
you out the shooting-ground; hvdUe hand latta hutarijis, 
please get my horse brought by him. 

§ 117 * The Enclitic Pronouns of the First and Second Persons. 
— On the analogy of the pronoun of the third person, -ha and 
-ne are not infrequently used, especially in Jhalawan, instead 
of the ordinary genitive, dative, accusative of the first and 
second persons singular : malhfe-ha kick pdpes, please don’t 
say anything to my sons ; dd Mte antei pdfaves-ha ? why 
didn’t you tell me this thing ? Malhus-ha, you struck me ; 
mdre-ne Shdlhotdn hesut, I brought thy son from Quetta ; 
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kun§~ne hame hnohahas hi drmt ke~ne^ may that dog bite 
tlieo tliat knows thee (a proTerb not unlike the Irish ‘ better 
tlm devil you know tban the devil you don’t know Thevse 
forms are even used, instead of the reflexive (<?/. §120) ; 
hareme-hw Ichalas katiamd, amu neto hn^redf I haven’ l: 
finished my woz'k, how can I come with you ? sahahke-ne y'd 
hattimuBt haven’t you got your lesson by heait? In some 
dialects the use of an enclitic genitive, dative, accusative is 
even extended to the pluials of the first and second persons. 
Tire JSiicharis. for instance, make use of expressions like 
Jchulkm-mn. you beat us, pariii-nuvi, we said to you, instead 
of the ordinary nane uuni’^ pm'en. This usage is. 

however, ittadm,is.dble in the standard language. 

§118. In the other oblique cases the genitives of the two 
pronouus, plural as well as singular, are linked encliticailj 
with the 1)ase I- by means of the ordinary case-eiidiug's ; 
l-tl-hona da li ni doun^a ? do you see this 

power in me, that you speak thus ? dmim I'dremas itoua kare 
I'i hams diisJmanfo hapxh ke dealt with thee in a way no one 
would deal with hi.s enemy ; nv,na mala Idnnand 'pnldr, they 
looted us of our property ; miisdJirlCai hi bassua', Ikiauma vaf 
hesur f when they returned from tluhr journey, what did they 
bring for you lu the case of the singular pronouns the 
enclitic forms -ha and ■ ne often oust tbo ordinary genitives in 
this formation ; dd> hdrr.ns ki ihlka hur^s, hand an cJh 1% hi 
h(t)te hJm-at hallus, if yon did this work foj' niy sake, please 
consider me your humble servant (lit. that you purchased rue 
with a price) ; i-is-ha havchi ki jAauis net c, all you may me 
in my possession is yours; hama da harmie la t eve karifik hi 
malamat karife-ne, hell make thee do this tlting to get thee 
blamed; n,d Ihem hi ddhd hinct, bdz ptmdz tafd iaine^ mag a 
Inch matuu-ne, when thy biuther left here, he told many a 
lie about thee, but ihez'e was no harm done thee (lit. he cut 
many an onion on thee, or bajdi-ne. on thy Ijack). 
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It may be noted in anticipatio]i that the genitiTC of the 
reflexive (but not of the iaterrogatave or demonstrative) is 
similarly used eaclitioally in the compoimd forms (§121). 

The Eefiexive Pronoun. 

§119. It is curious that the aomiaative of the reflexive 
pronoun, ten^ has only been preserved in the foreign com- 
poimd ten-pa-tm lit. self by self, amongst our- 

selves, yourselves, themselves {cf. 385). The place of the 
nominative is taken by the instrumental in much the same 
Tvay as in English : da Icdreme tmat Jchalas karei", they 
finished this ft’orh (by) themselves; J tSmi hindt, I went 
myself. The oblique oases are formed after the model of 
the personal pronouns ; the declension is the same for both 
numbers : — 


Gen. 

tend, of self, of selves. 

Dat. ) 

tene. 

Acc. i 


Abb 

tmedn. 

Inst. 

tmat. 

Conj. 

tento. 

hoc. 

tenetl. 


tenedi. 


The supplementary oases are : tmM ; tmesis, tenesTc 
(tene-lsk), tenek ; temskd {teiie-i8'ka),tenekd. The only case 
which presents a deviation from the model of the personal 
pronouns is the instrumental, tmat, based as it is Jiofc on the 
oblique base but on the crude form, 

§130. The reflexive, which may be used of any peisoa 
in any number, refers back properly — but not exclusively as 
will be shown presently — ^to the subject of the sentence j 
I tme Mfiva hmhckdn. I’ll throw myself from the camel ; 
bitpa tern, don’t throw thyself ; ndjor kare tene, he feigned 
himself ill; said harert tdn-pa-ten, we took counsel one 
with another ; irag^ UaM dabo, take food for yourselves ; 

o 


t 
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ofk ne tento zarur-a dera, they will oertaialy take you with 
them ; ienetl dd zore hhamjaara. I don’t soe this power in 
myself; dd mare tene-is darak M dare hogMJc, take this 
lad away to thy house as he’s crying here ; hwchohdid nmch 
Jcanningud Jcd7'&me tenedi liarfenun, we’ye taken on ourselves 
the task of collecting the camels. The genitive naturally 
supplies the place of a possessive when referring to the subject 
of the sentence ; as a rule it follows its noun unless somO' 
emphasis is required : hdvae tend pdi'is. thou didst say to thy 
father ; 5 tend idmtahdn Khar karet, I lost my temper with 
my own father. The ablative has sometimes the special 
meaning of ‘at one’s own cost’ : aga kanto naukar-a salisa 
ira gJi tenedti kun, I ne ckara dah o'upat etiva, if you’ll take 
service with rue, your board must come out of your own 
pocket, and I’ll simply give you ten rupees. 

§121. The genitive of the reflexive is used enoHtioally 
to form certain oblique cases in the same way as the genitive 
of the first and second personal jmonorms (§118) : I dd girdte 
muchchdi l-ki-iend halkunui, I’ve purchased these things 
one and all for myself ; nl kand kulle kharche Idntend etisa, 
thou wilt give me all my expenses out of thy own pocket ; 
0 kane Uotend sarddris dar'e, he took me personally into 
the chief’s presence ; memdnte kulle isto l-is~tend jah tissun^ 
we gave all the guests lodging at our house last night. 

§122. The reflexive may refer to the logical (not neces- 
sarily grammatical) subject of the sentence : kane tenedi 
bdvitr aff ki dd Jilt kane ydt sale, I’ve no faith in myself 
that this saying will stick in my mind ; ofte tenedi Mvar 
aff, they have no faith in themselves; nume tend kdrem 
karcd e, you’ve ymur own work to do. 

§ 123 . Another use of the reflexive when referring other- 
wise than to the subject of the sentence is to emphasise a 
noun or pronoun by standing in apposition to it : kand tend 
livlMe hafa, bring my own horse ; dd daaTidr mmd tend e f 
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is tMs land yoiu* own ? dere dere Mialh / kam tern 
kand nidte Jtkcklk^ nd tend llmne khctlk, whom esaetly did he 
strike? he struck me myself, and mj sons, and even thy 
brother ; mrddr ki nnme l^aih, ndib kick pdtav-ta> ? ndibe 
tens when the chief struck you, did his deputy say- 

nothing to him ? why, he atruok the deputy himself. Ejscept 
in the genitive and dative-accusative this usage is possibly 
some-what rare: derto bassf kanto tento basSj with whom 
did he eome ? he came with me myself. 

§184 But in such cases recourse is had perhaps more 
generally and certainly more logically to a perii^hrasis in 
■which, jind, body, person, is combined with the genitive of the 
noun or pronoun, a device which appears to have been 
introduced into the language from Baluchi or Sindhi : d agh ar 
•nd jindmd e yd m chara hazghar -m t is the land thy own, 
or art thou simply the cultivator ? antei himd mare j^alere / 
nd mdr anias mare ? mn ndjiude khalena. why do you beat 
my son ? what does thy son matter ? well beat thee thyself. 
The periphrasis is often used emphatically as the suljject of 
the sentence ; nd urd mate tend kasfetie, jind-ta Mndne, thy 
wife (lit. house) has killed her sons, and she herself is fled ,* 
sarddrnd Jind hcmore Pus, the chief himself sat there, Less 
commonly precedes the noun or pronoun and is treated 
like an adjective ; jinde sarddrdi ne-a dem, 111 take y'oii to 
the chief himaeM; pnde kane J^olum aff, I've no wheat 
myself ; I Jinde Unman dd kite Ungut, I heard this from the 
brother himself. The final vowel of jmd-e appeal’s to be a 
reminiscence of the Persian iiidfai Hke the final vowel of 
hull-e, •muchoh-e, and other pronominal adjectives (§156). 

The Demonstratives. 

§ 185 . There are three demonstratives, the near demon- 
strative dd, tMs, the remote e, that, and o, which lies in mean- 
ing midway between the two, and is therefore generally 
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employed whe^i a demonstrative is required to take the place 
of a definite article or of the pronoun of the third person. 
In addition to these there are ?ianda, Jiame^ hmio^ com- 
pounded with the Persian hmi. Though intensive in form, 
these^ like their Baluchi oountej'parts, arc not always intensire 
in force. 

§126. Used as adjectives the demonstratives precede the 
noun and are naturally indecliaahle ; da mlfm liamie 
MndaffMo mon ete, send this woman with that man. To be 
noted are the forms ddmko, erako, orako, in which stress 
seems to ho laid on the element of position : Sf^alco Mhar ham 
ass. yon ram used to belong to me. 

§127. Used as substantives they axe fully declinable : — 


Singulap. 


ifTom. dd^ dad, this. 

e, ed, that. 

D, od, this, that. 

Gea. d&nd. 

end. 

ond. 

Dat. ) , . , 

Aoo. ] 

ede. 

ode. 

Abl. d&rdtt. 

erdn. 

ofdii. 

Inst, ddraf {dad at). 

efat {Map. 

or at {odat). 

Conj. ddfto {dato). 

erto [eto). 

or to (oio). 

Loc, dap. 

Hi. 

op,. 

ddrdL 

erdi. 

ordi. 


Plural. 


Nom. dd/k. 

efh. 

ofk. 

Gen. ddftd. 

eftd. 

oftd. 

Dat. 

Ak, J 

efie. 

ofte. 

Abl. daftedn. 

eftedn. 

oftean. 

Inst. ddfteaL 

efteai. 

ofieaf. 

Conj. ddfteto. 

eftefo- 

ofteto. 

hoc, ddftetl. 

eftefl. 

offep. 

ddfiedi 

eftedi. 

oftedi. 


The supplementary cases are : dd/d or d^rki, for the sake 
of this one ; ddfls [dadk], ddrisk (dddish), in the possession 
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of this one, etc. ; ddrisM [dddisha), Tip To this one, with 
analogous forms in the ease of the other two demonstratives. 
The forms ddresha, ifeshd, oreskd, which must not he 
confused with ddrishdf eriskd, orisM, are adverbial demons- 
tratives of place, meaning up to here or there, just as ddreik), 
OT&{k), mean here or there (§388). 

§128. The majority of the cases are clearly to he 
referred to the nominatives dad, ed, od, with the change 
from d to r. These forms of the demonstratives are purely 
suhstantivah The insertion of f in the plural is anomalous. 
Though this form of the plural is aniversal, the f is not 
in frequently omitted in some Sarawon dialects : ddk, ek^ oh; 
data, Btdi otd ; date, efe, ote, etc, Ceitain Sarawans, notably 
the Kurds, go a step further and retain the -h of the 
nominative in the dative-accusative, instead of making the 
usual change to -t- : dake^td jitd hamh, place these of them 
aside (of. §38). 

§129. The declension of the intensive forms is on pre- 
cisely the same lines, hani' or han-, a,s the case may be, being 
simply prefixed. The Haruni Muhammad Hasnis aud some 
other Jhalawans corrupt hewdd, handdd ijito haimd, hamiad, 
which they decline in the ordinary way : liamo dm* M lu 
pares kannad e, this is that thief of whom you spoke; 
hanean khullpa. hmtndrdn don’t fear me but this 

man. Tinally the aspirate is occasionally omitted in kanda, 
etc., but not, curiously enough, in Imme, kamo. 

§130. The nominative forms dad, ed, od, are invariably 
used before the third persons present of the affirmative 
substantive verb : hand matUtb dad e, my meaning is this i 
hand Utmi hamed e, that is my brother. These forms are 
obligatory in such cases, but their use is not confined to them : 
lia^iio handa gha teiin hi nan isio t^andn, chnra handdd 
sallsune, this is the only one who has survived of those men 
we saw last night. In the dative-accusative singular the 
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case-ending is occasionally omitted ■. kane'aniei pdsa t od pd 
M damn happ, why do yon tell me ? tell him not to do so ; t 
H soMt khalkut, I beat that man severely. The nominatives 
singular are often nsed as nominatives plnralj the number 
being sufficiently indicated by the verb (§47) ; dd l^dohdr, 
these slept; dtmgmm MiuVtsdii o 'narrar^ out of fear of the 
gang they ran away. The other cases req[uire no particular 
comment ; I orat tend kdreme kaHfpara, I won’t get my 
work done by him ; kane ddrat '^alifpa, don’t get me beaten 
by this man ; harohi hi pdsa^ temt pa, erat pdrifpoi^ what- 
ever you have to say, say it yourself and don’t get that man 
to say it for you ; nd girdk ddti off as ^ your things aren’t in 
this ; erto Hmpa^ kanto ha, don’t go with that man, but come 
with me ; oftedn gila kappa, don’t grumble at them ; idfak 
ddris aff, the gun is not with this man; ddhi punch melh 
tissui, I gave five sheep for this; orhl J^arasm Jiesunut, 
I’ve brought a bullock for him. 

§131. The intensive forms, adjectival and substantival, 
are especially common as the antecedents of a relative 
sentence (§426) : hamo hand agh as hi dnil-ta aaahm ass, Ska 
Sdz l^dn a^s, that man who had the sword in his hand was 
Shah Baz Khan ; kandd M ddfe tuUngail e, ond mar e, 
thk one who’s sitting here is his son. 

The Interrogative Pronoun. 

§132. The interrogatives are der? who? ant? what? 
ard f which. Of these der refers properly to persons only, 
mt to inanimate objects, while ard may be used of either. 

§133. HSr? who? which is only used substantivaBy, is 
declinable throughout the singular and is applicable to both 
numbers : — 


Norn. der, de, who ? 
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Abl. 

derdii. 

Inst. 

deraf. 

Conj. 

derio [deto). 

Log. 

dett. 


derdi. 


The supplementary oases are; deki {derJci}, for whose 
sake ? deriSi derisk, in. whose possession ? etc. ; deriskd, up 
to whom ? The declension, it would seem, is based partly 
on der, partly on the short form de. The genitive is 
noteworthy. 

§ 134 . Examples: da handggh der e? who is this man ? 
de hassune? who has come ? de hasmno? who have come ? 
a masink der o ? who are those girls ? nl dinnd mar m ? 
whose son are you ? m dere [ckonds ? whom did you see ? 
d,h'm halhus-ta ? whom did you buy it from ? da Uhards 
derat toning-a marekf by whom can this bull be stopped ? 
derio taUk ? whom does he live with ? dd iratte 
mt'a cMsa M luchchl det2 et you saw these two, what’s 
your opinion—in whom does the villainy lie ? hindnus? 
whom have you gone to ? deki dlv-a desa ? for whom will 
you take water ? hand ssaakm deris e ? who has got my 
sword ? isto derisk massunus ? whom have you been staying 
with last night? ^alirand vdr deriakd msengdne? up to 
whom has the tmm for sentry-go got ? 

§ 135 . Der> though properly confined to pej'sons, is by a 
natural extension used idiomatically in such phrases as ; 
na pin der e T what is your name ? da shahrand. pin der e ? 
what’s the name of this village? l£wm-la der e? what’s 
his tribe ? 

§ 136 . 'The plural is occasionally employed when reference 
is made to a number of separate individuals : ant-a ehaaa H 
dd skahratl dardk hassmo, ddhha dmgi harem ? what’s your 
opinion as to who the men are who have come to this village 
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and committed all these theffe? ’^alkana MfUeai 
gtmdne diBa / whicii individuals of this village do 
you suspect of the murder ? 

§ 137 . The indefinite article is sometimes attached to der 
in questions of surprise or contempt : o derm mare H kane 
drogJttar pae ? who the devil is he to call me a liar ? 
va]chias hi o Mar-a heh> deras ond mondi has f Tvhen he is 
wroth, who in truth may stand before him? da, dmydp 
deras Mgji&m e? in this world who after all is free from 
care ? 

§ 138 * Ant ? what ? is used both substautivally and 
adiectivally. As an adjective it is of course indeclinable ; 
the qualified noun takes on the indefinite article, unless it is 
used with pku-al mGaniug, hut even in that case it remains 
in the singular ; I nd ant gmid-as haremt ? what fault have 
I committed against you ? ant gird-aseto ^a!hunm~ta hi o 
Jcor masBiine ? what thing have you struck him with, that he 
has gone blind ? ant mt kulau tiss ? w’hat various messages 
did he give ? 

§ 139 . As a substantive ant is regularly declined; the 
singular is apidicabie to both numbers, being rarely displaced 
by tbe plural ; — 


Nom. 

ant/' what? 

Gea. 

antandf. 

Dat. ) 
Acc. J 

ante. 

AW. 

antdn. 

last. 

antat. 

Coaj. 

antato. 

Loc. 

aniaji. 

aiitdi. 


AntaM f for the sake of what ? is the only suppiementaiy 
case in ordinary use. It means much the same as the 
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inteiTogative adverb anteit why? which seems lo be a 
corrupted or possibly older form of the clative-acoiisative, 

§ 140 . Examples : na hnlm unt e ? what is your com- 
mand ? ante torenm ? what ai'C you holding ? t pctret Id 
-neto (intiwa, atdle eiiv? — tend titfalena, I meant to speak 
to you about what d'you eall it ?— about my gun ; nd sham 
antand e ? what’s your case about? da ant an Jor massune f 
what’s this made of ? ni- ode antai khalhas hi dmm hitson e? 
what did yon strike hixii %rith that he’s so Imi't ? pdlhte 
antatl shdgAds / what did you pour the milk into ? tend 
iragjie imtM bisih, pdtai yd lirjddi ? what does he cook his 
food on, fuel or dung ? nl antald hassan-m ? what have yoit 
come for 1 one hand pinat ant o ant pare f what particular 
things did he tell you in my name ? A plural is not often 
employed : antdte m herdn Itarenut hi nl Wkar hares ? what 
things of yours have I damaged that yon got angry ? 

§ 141 . The indetinite article is frequently attached at will 
without affecting the meaning: pdlhte antasefi sMghds? 
what did you pour the milk in ? m antaseH hassunns ? what 
have you come for ? But with a change in the intonation 
of the voice it is idiomatically used in interrogations of 
surprise or contempt, as in the analogous case -of derf 
(§187) : kuh'fii mitas mare ? % nd khimjand hnkme 

mannipara, what’s your order to me, when I don’t heed 
the order of your master? m autas mares? I nekond dahe 
^alem, what on earth are you good for? ITl beat half a 
score like yon ; o gharih mita-s mare ? nl ^ordkosefo tene 
aref, what of that poor devil ? hit a man your own size (lit, 
entangle thyself with a strong one). 

1148 . Ar^9 which? is aj)plicable to both animate and 
inanimate objects. It is primarily an adjective, and as such 
is of coarse indeclinable. It means properly ‘ which of two 
or more ? ’ nd ard said e ? which is yom* advice (of the 
proposals under consideration) ? as opposed to nd said <mt e ? 
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wliat is your advice Cgeneraliy) ? dd ard banda^ e ? wMcli 
man is this ? dd banda gh der e ? who is this man ? ard Jmlll 
ne dost e? which horse do yon fancy? It is occasionally 
aspirated: hard? 

§ 143 . The particular case of the adjective afd qualifying 
the noun a$U deserves separate notice. The force of the 
compound ard- mil ? {grddt ?) which one ? is much the 
same as that of the substantival ard : dd mmUtdn ard-asii 
hattd ? of these three which one won ? handd zdifa ardmtnd 
mareh ? to which one will this woman belong ? hardeittdi 
m gumdn e ? on which one does your suspicion rest ? 

§ 144 . As a substantive ara is declinable in both numbers 
after the general model of the demonstratives : — ■ 



Singular. 

niural. 

Nom. 

ard ? ardd f which one ? 

ardfh ? which ones ? 

Gen. 


ardftd. 

Dat. 

AcCp 

1 ardde. 

ardfie. 

Abl. 

ard/fdn. 

ardftedn. 

Inst. 

ardrat {arddaf^ ard-’af)> 

ardfteaL 

Conj. 

ardrfo {ardfo). 

ardfteto. 

Loc. 

ardtl. 

ardfietl. 


ardrdi. 

ardftedi. 


The supplementary cases are ; a7'dki ? or ardtU ? for 
the sahe of which one ? ardris ? ardrish ? in the possession 
of which one? etc,; ardfishd? {arddiskd, ?) up to which 
one? Ardre{k) ? ardreskd? are interrogative adverbs 
(§888) meaning where ? up to which place ? As in the case 
of the demonstratives (§128) there is a dialectical form of the 
plural with the omission of -/- .* ardh, ardtd, etc. 

§ 145 . Examples : dd daggt ardnd e ? to which one does 
this cow belong ? arade halkti^ ? which one did you take ? 
ardfat Mi&'lkuB-fa ? with which did you strike him ? hamo 
handagk hi nl pares ardd ef the man you spoke of— which 
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is lie ? (or ; where is lie ? ardd also meaning where ?) ; 
ardfto hasswie ? with which one has he come ? MchoJiate 
ardf&n hems ? which one did yon bring the camels from ? 
dd rasdntedn dlte ardtl shdgjids ? which of these pots did 
yon ponr the water into ? iuf %h m'dris e ? which one’s got 
the gun ? dd meThteti ard ard nd o ? among these sheep 
which ones exactly are yours ? ardfk rasengdno ? which ones 
have arrived ? ardftedn us ? from what family are you ? 
dd hdreme amfteki karenus ? for the sake of which of them 
have you done this thing ? 

The Possessive Pronoun. 

§146. The possessive pronouns are simply the genitives of 
the various pronouns. They are, however, remarkable in 
that, like the possessive genitive of the noun (§64), they are 
treated as independent substantives^ declinable throughout 
both numbers. There is no need to give the declension ; it is 
the same as that of the possessive noun ; there is an optional 
form of the plui'al in -/A, save in the case of possessives based 
on genitives plural of the form -Jid : ddftdk, effdk, oftdk^ 
urdftdk ; the phonetic desirability of avoiding the two /’s 
is obvious. 

§147. Examples : dd kuchak kand e, this dog is mine ; 
nd huUl resh e, kandnd risk jor massunei your horse is 
wounded, the wound of mine is healed ; td ki kand huohche 
illetm'USi I nde illepara, until you let my camel go, I won’t 
let yours go; i tend vande karfenut, num tendfte hurfho, 
eftdte illebo, I’ve taken my share, do you talie yours and 
let theirs alone ; e chdklm kunt e, kandrat tar-ta^ that 
knife’s blunt, out it mth mine; kand dUar ndfto lahr-a 
kumpak, your blood isn’t so good as mine (lit. my blood 
doesn’t boil with yours) ; nd HI kand mdris aff, ndris e, your 

^ Abstract substantiTes may be formed from some of the posseBsiTe 
pronomiB by suffixing : tenaid')^ ere Tiimjia, o hana dusJiwiayi e, for our 
friendship’s sake, don't go there, he’s my enemy. 
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bow isn’t with my son, it’s with yours ; Una fa^ane hata 
tena telatt hinati shaglpa, fetch your own pot and don’t 
pom‘ your oil into mine ; nana khamsteto -nana tern hag g hak 
Mndno, mmdfdo kmm our own cultivators have gone 
with our bullocks, there’s no one with youi’S ; aga da hdreme 
hand mdraki happes, tendhi ka-t<i. if you won’t do this for 
my sou, do ii for yours ■, nan^ dagMfedi nl k^M-a kappem, 
iendftedi gifa-as hi nedn-a morek, ko^Msh-a kesa, you 
decline h) take any trouble over our lands and yet you labour 
for all you’re worth on your own ; nnm nand sidldtedn 
Mhimsh temtedn miUi Khar ure ? you’re pleased enough 
with our relatives, why are you annoyed with your own ? 
nand hontdte Iti ul dattanua, pen dinmie darenns ? well, if 
you haven’t taken our blankets, whose have you taken ? 

§148. The idiom is occasionally extended to a double 
genitive ; nd kulUnd lugJiam kmimdrmi midkmi e, your 
horse’s bridle is older than that of mine ; nana Mk’UOhattd 
Uttikdk arer, nmrvafidk JcargApk o, the tails of our mules 
ao'en't clipped yet. those of yours are ; naud urdtd karasdteti 
kari are, nmndftateti eliara mekk o, in the beams of oiu* 
houses there are rings, while in those of yours there are only 
nails 3 * naud dagyifd dklitik piirr o, ojtdtdk kh/iB o, the 
mangers of om* cows are full, those of theirs are empty. 
But this highly cumbrous mode of expression is generally 
avoided. 


The Indetaite Pronoun. 

§H9. Under this heading it is convenient to discuss 
several words which partake more or less of the nature of 
pronouns. Though it is unnecessaiy to preserve any parti - 
ctilar order, certain of the pronouns which are connected by 
similarity of meaning or use will be grouped together. The 
list might have been slightly enlarged, but it seems unneces- 
sary to be exhaustive. 
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§150. J>akh(t^m\ i}akhm% dSiklia* ddi kh aa, tMs nittch. 

Ohhadnv, oTchny^ okh’f, oMias, so uiucli. 

EMiadui', dkhiti't ekhn, SMifw, that much. 

AkJmdar ? aTcliar 9 akha ? aMins9 how much? 

The initial dd, o, e are the ordinary deoionsti'ative adjee- 
tiTes, and the pronov^ins are aocowliagly found in the intensive 
forms kanddkhadar. liamokhadar. harnekhada/'. Tvith ooiTe- 
spondizig variants ; the initial a- is clearly the particle of 
interrogation contained in ant ? what ? ard ? which ? at ? 
how many ? (§162), and one or two other interrogatives. As 
the latter portion of the pronouns is iimnistakahly corrupted 
from, the Arabic-Persian word qadr, ‘ quantity/ they are 
properly demonstratives and iiiterrogatives of quantity, but 
they are not infrequently used of number’ also, the demon- 
stratives more especially. They are both adjectives and 
substantives. 

(1) Adjectival use : as adjectives they are of course in- 
declinable ; the qualihed noun is in the singular even though 
reference is made to plural number ; ddMkadar (ddMkar, 
ddfeha, dakhas) ghalla harf o htxla, pick up this much grain 
and bring it ; okha okhetdar tcimat karena, they've fixed such 
and suck prices; ekhas maiL>a kungwms H /cams hump, 
you’ve eaten more fruit than one should; al^a m&mdn 
hmsutio f how many guests have come ? But if the pronouns 
are placed in the pi'edicato and the subject of the sentence is 
used with plural meaning, the suliject like the verb is put in 
the plural : memdn-h ddJchada-7’ bmsuno, in such numbers have 
the guests come. 

Attributive use : as adjectives of size they take on the 
ordinary attributive emlings (§80) ; ddMkaso Mkkous hung, 
he ate a mouthful this size ; e/^nro mar os e, he's a lad that 
size ; akhadaro khards o ? what size bullocks are there ? 
ddMkasd dd'khasd JmllUe hi r,t hesimm, der-a halelcda / 
who’ll take the horses of the size you’ve brought ? They are 
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as usual used as substantiTes in. the definite form ; ere path 
Ul^oh 0 , fiamoftedn ddMiangd ddJchangdte Mn o hata, the 
sticks are placed there, pick out of them the ones this size 
and this, and bring them along ; ofiean ddMkosdte jitd ha, 
those of them this size place on one side. 

(2) Substantival use : they are confined to the singular, 
the declension of which is regular ; nl pd hi I tend melhteJti 
ddMkadar-a haleva, say you’ll take so much for your sheep ; 
hilm- aMkasnd halMs ? what price did you give for dates ? 
a\&iae yala hares? how many did you let go? Tmohche 
Mkdlmifo hampenut — aM,ato hampmus'ta ? — ddkhadarto. 
I’ve loaded the camel with wheat — with how much ? —with 
this much. Some of the cases have acquired a specialised 
meaning : handdlchasato hi m hassus, nan rdM-a marena, as 
soon as you come, we’ll start ; nan daro hasarai saUsasm, 
Mt~a harena, amid hUe hhalds hattatesvn, handahhasatl pdr 
malingd, yesterday we were standing in the road chatting, we 
hadn’t done chatting when the rain began. 

The corrupted forms dikhadar, dikhar. dz kfi a. dlkhas, are 
commonly used iu Jhalawan with the meaning ‘a little’: 
I pdret hane dir ete, o dikhadar Ms hi hand gut pdlitau, I 
told him to give me water, and the amount he brought wasn’t 
enough to moisten my throat ; dlMka si dd razdnatl shdgh. 
put a little ghi into this pot ; heme dil^as pdVh ete, give me 
a drop of milk. 

§ 151 . The interrogatives of the foregoing group together 
with the demonstratives in the intensive form are used as 
correlatives : akha hi harfing-a hesa, hamokhg hata, bring as 
much as you can carry ; heitedn aMta hi danning-a hesa, 
kameWka da, take away as much of the grass as you can. 

§15S. At ? how many ? 

There are no demonstratives corresponding to tbi« in- 
terrogative of number, them place being supplied by the 
deiponstratives of quantity, dd'^adar, etc., su^ra. 
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(1) AcljectiTal use : the qualified noun is in the singular 
(§46) : at mar o ? how many lads are there ? at handaghna 
huoliclidte dare ? how many men’s camels did he carry off ? 
at tui^hl pir'a happah ? for how many months wH) there be 
no rain ? Of course if at is used in the predicate, the subject 
is put in the plm’al : mdh att o ? the lads are how many in 
number ? 

An ordinal adjective, attwmko? ‘the how manythP’ is 
formed by adding the ordinal suffix -imiko (§100) ; dd 
atiimiko handagA e M I %d padat m&n-a etina, nl hafesa t 
how many men does this mate that I send after you, and yet 
you won’t come ? m atiimiko de-a baresa ? on what day 
from now will you come ? da aiUmiko go e hi dudefingati 
0 f what number race is this they’re running off ? The pro- 
nominal ordinal may he used substantivally like other ordinals 
(§102) ; da AuoAoliam. kaidrdn I hashtimlkoe deva, m 
atUmlkoe daros ? of this string of camels I’ll take the eighth 
in order, which number do you think of taking ? 

(2) Substantival use : at is ordinarily confined to the 
singular, which is declined regularly: mmedn ait and melhte 
sarhdrki dareno f the sheep of how many of you have they 
impressed for Goverament ? dmsdtedn atte tafeno^ atte yala 
kareno ? of the thieves how many have they bound, and how 
many have they let go? dd kliavatedn att ail dir sAdghds 
0 atte hdrun illds ? in how many of these water-skins did you 
pour water and how many did you leave dry ? da drakhtatedn 
attdi chiilckdk hntdm tafeno f on how many of these trees 
have the birds built nests ? e shalvdre attdi halhm ? what 
did you bny those trowsers at? mtmedn atiis tufak are? 
how many of yon have got guns ? ird handaghat hi dd hulU 
toning-a mafak, attat toningik ? if this horse can’t be held 
by two men, how many will it take to hold him ? nl tens 
attiskd hanean dakkos ? how often do you intend to hide 
yourself from me ? Some use is made of a jingling form 
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{cf. §tliS) : ali-o-maftisha tlmsam lumma melh-a farik 'i 
Kow many moxe times mil the thief s mother slaughter sheep r 
feasting ■will turn to hanging before long). 

The plural is ocoa-sionally employed ; it is more Ta-gue in 
character than the singular : nmnedn attah Sistandi hmdno f 
what numbers of you have gone to Seistan ? It is chiefly used 
in interrogations or exclamations of surprise ; dd jangatl 
attdh Jsasfingdno himna I wdiat numbers have been killed 
in this fight 1 

§153i somej a few. 

Of the two form.s mana is adjectival^ manat substantival. 
Herein the pronoun bears a strong resemblance not only to 
machcM, maohchit, a little [infra], but also to the first three 
numerals (§96). The iudefinite article attached to the noun 
or pronoun, as the case may be, has a tendency to emphasise 
the fe-wness of the number. 

(1) Adjectival : the qualified noun remains in the singular 
(§46) ; mana mash' liimno, some girls have gone ; mana 
dean gud mjor mass, some days later he fell ill; mana 
deasedn gudd-a barena, we’ll come after a few days ; mana 
pdtas Jiata, briug a few fagots. 

(3) Substantival : manat khdahdr. some lay down ; manafe 
l^andt M hindT'a, I sjuv some going otf ; manatas JcasJmr, 
a fow died. The plmul is occasionally employed ; sipdldtedn 
manatdk Mndsar, manatah-td annd hamore assura, of the 
sepoys some had gone, while some of them were still there. 

Substantival suffix ; i.e., manat is tacked on to the noun 
so as to form a kind of compound noun, the case-endings being 
attached to alone ; handagh-manate daro Mkalat tissut, 
I gave some men robes of honour yesterday ; dc-manatdM gud 
peak tamnid, he sallied forth some days later ; memdn-manaias 
ddsM rasengCmo, only a few guests have arrived as yet; 
ehiih-nianatasedn j^alkuf, I had a shot at a few birds. 
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§ 154 . Machchiy maGhehitf a little ; some, 

(1) Adlectival : enakho machcM ahalla kharHsune, 
a little corn has sprouted this year; kafie maohchi palh ete, 
give me a little milk. This pronoun sometimes refers to 
number : nau machchi handaffhasa tm, nand iraahhi Tchultpa. 
we're only a handful of men, don't be anxious about our food. 
In the predicate macJiGhi is ousted by maohchif if immediately 
followed by the copula : enaMko Shdlkoiatl handagh maehchit 
e, the people in Quetta this year are few; but tend Mreng 
tininge machchi ha, cut your abusing short. 

Attributiye use : Jeane neio mcchchito kdremas are, IVe 
a petty business with you ; machchita girdghdi nand talch-a 
tammipah, we don't trouble about a trifle (lit. our care does 
not fall on the trifling thing). It will be noticed that the 
attributive endings are attached to the substantival form of 
the word, as in the case of the first three numerals (§98). 

(2) Substantival : pir malingdne ? ddshd machehit 
malingdne, vaMktas hi haz onalmgd, hasar-a mafah, has rain 
fallen ? only a little as yet, as soon as a lot falls the road'll be 
impassable ; memdniedn machohitnd dute silldnun, machchit 
handun tuloh o, we’ve washed the hands of some of the guests, 
a few are still seated as you see ; idz huch du 

navd machcMtos du tamme-ne, if you can't lay hands on 
a number of camels, perhaps you may secure a few. The 
pliiial is not very common ; khudd machchtdte hds-a hek, 
o Idzd^e machcMt-a kek, God makes the few many, and the 
many He makes few. 

Substantival sufds : I tend JiuUte lei-maclichit tismt, I 
gave my horse a little grass; hei-machchitdn huUlnd gitzrdn~a 
mafah kadtm ele, the horse can’t live on a handM of grass, 
give him grain ; kane pdlh-machcMtas ete, give me a drop 
of milk, 

H 
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§155. ifir^^cts {ifS^as), solus ; sometliiiig'. 

Gird (ird) ie in reality an ordinaiy snbstantirc, meaning 
‘ tiling ’ : int gird IMkut, I purchased two things. As a 
pronoun it is generally used with the indefinite article,, and is 
both adjective and substantive. 

(1) Adjectival : the qnaliJied noun is in the singular ; it 
almost invariably refers to an inaniinato or irrational object, 
or else to a rational object like baudagA whioli is com iionly 
used collectively ; ko’iie gird-as melh bakdr e, I want some 
sheep; mrddf giru-as handagMo daro ddfe boss, the chief 
came here yesterday with some men ; buch gim-as Mo/ timt-o 
hampoh ass, the camel was loaded with some wheat. Though 
the indefinite article is generally attached, it may be omitted : 
fmchchdl gifct }^nhm hampoh ass, there was .some wheat 
loaded on the camel 

(2) Substantival : lashharan gird-os hasstmef a jjarty of 
the army has come; kane gif&as ete, give me something ; 
gird-as H kano harol ass, gire haret, hevnon haret, what- 
ever 1 had to do, I did it all and got it off my shoulders. If 
the pronoun is repeated in a linked sentence, the indefinite 
article is attached as a rule to the last pronoun only : 
sarddtedn gird hindm, gird-m hnmerek o, of the chiefs some 
hare gone, and some are still there ; gira-td im\e-is mmsur, 
gira-as-td nmd illa-is mmsur, some of them lodged with us, 
some with oiu uncle ; gird i harfdt, gird tend Hime tissut, 
gird-as Mmote salts, some 1 took, .some i gave to roy brother 
and some was left there. 

In appo.sition ; the case -ending is attached to noun and 
pi-onoun alike : du&zdfe gird-ase lashMid, he pardoned some 
of the thieves ; l^arastd girdnd U'fchdi jugh, ms, girdndrdi 
allm, there was a yoke on the necks of some of the bullocks 
and none on the necks of others. 
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§156, -Kul, muehf drustf gir^ all; the whole. 

Alike in meaning these indefinite pronouns are aiike in 
use. They are at the same time adjecfciyes and substantives . 
In the predicate they remain unchanged. Used as adjectives 
proper they appear in the form hullCt •muchohe, drusie, gii/e^ 
in which the final increment seems to he due to a confused 
idea of the Persian isqfat {cf. §124). The number of the 
qualified noun depends on whether the meaning of the pro- 
nominal adjective is ‘the whole ’ or ‘ all’ The simple forms 
are indeed found preceding the noun, but their force is then 
adverbial, ‘exclusively,’ ‘only,’ ‘nothing but.’ The sub- 
stantives are either used as ordinary indepeJident substantives, 
for the most part in the singahir, or they are placed in apposi- 
tion to another sabstautive : the pronoun remains in the 
singular, while the sabstautive is pluralisad if necessary ; the 
case-endings are attached to both. 

§157. Kill, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival ; knlle memmk all the guests 

have come; Hdle kwigunus? have you eaten the 

whole loaf ? i hulle 8idlSted?i hurrjfet, I asked all the 
relatives; o tend kulle lashkurto hotdi julau dare, he made 
an attack on the fort with his wdiole force. With the first 
example may be contrasted the following, which illustrates 
the adverbial use of the simple kill : hnl memdnh hassmio, 
only the guests have come. 

Attributive use : aim kullo dea^ giddrengd-ne, nl kand 
pm-aahm haianns, to-day a whole day has passed and yon 
haven’t been near me ; dvBlimannd khullsdn nan ItuUangd 
nante Jdhaniedi giddrefena, from fear of the enemy we used 
to spend the livelong nights on the watch (lit. on the eyes). 

(2) Substantival : kitl hindno, all have gone ; hulland 
l^aire katang, pray for the welfare of all; kaUe Icand 
bammgnd sahl ka, iirform all of my coming ; dd de kiilldi 
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§ 155 . CrJfil (ira)} ffird-as {ira-ets}^ some; somethiDg, 

Gira (ird) is in reality an ordinary substantive, meaning 
‘ tMng ’ ; ird gird Mlhut, 1 purchased, tvro things. As a 
pronoun it is generally used with the indefinite aidiole, and is 
both adjective and substantive. 

(1) Adjectival : the qualified noun is in the singular ; it 

almost invariably refem to an inanimate or irrational object, 
or else to a rational object like bandagA which is commonly 
used collectively : kane gi/rd-as meThi e, I want some 

sheep; ^arddf yird-as hmdaahto daro dare Sass, the chief 
came here yesterday with some men ; Inioh gird-as Idhokmto 
liampoJe ass, the camel was loaded with some wheat. Though 
the indefinite article is geneiully attached, it may be omitted : 
hiichchdi gird J^ohm hampoJc ass, iber-e was some wheat 
loaded on the camel. 

(2) Substantival : lashJcardn gird-as hassune, a party of 
the army has come ; hmxe gird-as etc, give me something ; 
gird-as H Icane harol ass, g-ke JrarH, hemon haret, what- 
ever I had to do, I did it all and got it off my shoulders. If 
the pronoun is repeated in a linked sentence, the indefinite 
article is attached as a rule to the last prononn only : 
sarddtedn gird hindno, gird-as hamereh o, of the chiefs some 
have gone, and some are still there ; gird-td nane-is massur, 
gird-as-td nand illa-is massur, some of them lodged with us, 
some with our uncle ; gwd I barfef, gird tend Hume iissui, 
gifd-as liamore sails, some I took, some J gave to my brother 
and some was left there. 

In apposition : the case-ending is attached to nonn and 
pronoun alike : dus&dfe gird-ase hashMkd, he pardoned some 
of the thieves ; Mardstd gurdnd HMkdi jugh ass, girdndrdi 
allaii, there was a yoke on the necks of some of the bullocks 
and none on the necks of others. 
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§156. Kulf much, drustf (fir^ all; the whole. 

Alike in meaning these indefinite pronouns are alike in 
use. They are at the same time adjectives and substantives . 
In the predicate they remain, unchanged. Used as adjectives 
j)roper they appear in the form mtmJicIie, drmte, girS) 

in which the final increment seems to be due to a confused 
idea of the Persian izafat [of. §124), The number of the 
qualified noun depends on whether the meaning of the pro- 
nominal adjective is ‘the whole ’ or ^ all.’ The simple forms 
are indeed fonnd preceding the norm, but their force is then 
adverbial, ‘exclusively,* ‘only,’ ‘nothing but.’ The sub- 
stantives are either used as ordinaiy independent substantives, 
for the most jiart in the singular, or they are placed in apposi- 
tion to another substantive : the pronoun remains in the 
singular, while the substantive is pluralised if necessary ; the 
case -endings are attached to both. 

§157. Kul, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : kuUe memdnk basiimo, all the guests 
have come; Iiidle imgke Jeungunus? have you eaten the 
whole loaf ? I hulls sidldtedn harrifet, I asked all the 
relatives ; o tend hulle lasliharto hofdi julcm dare, he made 
an attack on the fort with his whole force. With the first 
example may he contrasted the following, which illustrates 
the adverbial use of the simple hnl : hul mmidnk bassuno, 
only the guests have come. 

Attributive use ; aiiio hullo dem giddrengane, m hand 
pdraghdi hatanus, to-day a whole day has passed and you 
haven’t been near me ; ditshmannd hhultsdn nan hullangd 
nante hhantedi giddrefena, from feai“ of the enemy we used 
to spend the livelong nights on the watch (lit. ou the eyes). 

(2) Substantival ; hul Mndno, all have gone ; hulland 
^aire bafmig, pray for the welfare of all ; hnlle hand, 
banningnd sahl ka, inform all of my coming ; dd dS kulldi 

H % 
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bai'oi e, this day (of trouble) has to come to all. The plural 
is only occasionally used: l'%lldk~a Glidr-a hi m dtisz't 
karenm, all the world knows that you’ve committed theft. 

In apposition ; huehchdk h«l hashwno, the camels, all of 
them, have died ; drakhtdia kulland toldte giidddi^ I lopped 
the top branches of all the trees ; jirga tulokdte Imlle salii 
hares? did you inform all the members of the jirga ? tend 
lasJtJcarfo huUato narrd, he took to his heels with his 
whole army, 

§158. Much, all; the whole. 

(1) Adjectival : muchche viiih Mngmio, all the ewes have 
lambed ; enalchona muchche fasle mala]^ hung, locusts 
devoured all this year's crop ; muchche mashtedi barf Mtene, 
snow has fallen on all the hills. Compare : mud mashtem 
harf bitene. snow has only fallen on the hills. Its use in the 
predicate may be seen in the so-called compound verbs : 
lashkar much mass, the army collected together; I tend 
sangaidte much karef, I collected my companions together. 

Attributive use : muchcho deas giddrengd, nl tind h&ve.me 
kattaves, a whole day passed and you didn’t do your work ; 
hamo Mkazme hi I Malkut, e mucJioliangd draMktdteti Imid 
iammd, the deer I shot ran into that clump of trees and fell 
(lit. into those collected trees). Passing mention may be made 
of the abstract noun mueJichl formed from the adjcctivw 
much: bile hi l^alkut, swm-ta chuhkdtd niuclichlfi famind 
when I drew the bow, the arrow from it fell into the tbick 
of the bii'ds ; i ne p-nfchchiti drust hareL I recognised you 

» » 7 O ( 

among the crowd. 

(2) Substantival : much ndjor o, they are all unwell ; 
mucJiGkmd kdfume tare, he cut off the heads of them all , 
mnchchdn zaghmdte-td agula, snatch their swords from every 
one of them. The plural is somewhat rare : muchchdk 
Muddfi umed-a dda, one and all rest their hope in Cod 
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The use of the locative, muchchaA^ is idiomatic ; its force 
may be represeuted in English either by an adjective or an 
adverbial expression, according to the incidence of the em- 
]phasis in the sentence : iiana, drakhlak muokchm baram 
larem, nmndftedn manatdteti Mohch-a l^nmparai everyone 
of our trees has borne fruit, and yet I see nothing on some of 
yours : kand miizand drakM tmiohchdi baram e, khuliva ki 
pinnip, my Tvalnut tree is laden uith fruit from top to bottom 
and I’m afraid it may break ; ainond kamrat mtichehdi hand 
Imlll iudcldb kunisa bassune, my horse has come stumbling 
along every yard of to-day’s road ; dd daaMr muchohdi bei e, 
idholam bekhi machcMt e this land’s nothing hut 

weeds, the wheat on it is scanty in the extreme. 

In ajjposition : shdMddk much kanedi drogh tarer, the 
witnesses lied against me to a man j dmmid muchchand duie 
taj\ bind the hands of every one of the thieves ; dd shakrail 
nmchchatl ddru aff, there’s no medicine in the whole of this 
village; e kirrUetl mucJicliatl shakargaz are is there gum 
in all those tamarisks ? 

§159, Drnstj all; the whole, 

(^1) Adjectival : drmte Ioshkar rasengdne, the whole army 
has arrived; m druste de baresa Miwdst Icanningki, I ne 
hichch-a tifarai you come every hour of the day begging, but 
I non’t give you anything; I d7'usle kdreme karmvt, I’ve 
done the whole work ; druste muskok-a pdrei'a ki dro g% 
pdpaho, all the men of old used to say ‘don’t lie.’ 

Attributive use : drusto waahas hat a, fetch a whole loaf ; 
kane da, pinuokd shtshae Ufa, drustangde ete, don’t give me 
this glass that's broken, give me the one that isn’t 

(2) Substantival: i drustafo neki ka^'euvt, I’ve dealt 
righteously with all ; nl di-uste Mkalds ketres ? did you 
hnish the whole? shah'atl drustdk-a pd^^era ki zamlnjumh 
HbidustdnaU hallo liuskhdii hareue, they were all saying in 
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the village that' the earthquake had "done a lot of damage 
in. India. 

In apposition : hame meVhJc drust kaskmot all those sheep 
have died ; da hdffk nand drusimd e, this garden belongs 
to us all ; tend sidldteto druetato vtd pdraghdi barot, I’ll 
probably come to you nith all my relations. 

Dmst C07nbines with de, day, and nightj to form 
eompound words: de'dnuatati ird odr tend daghdre dir 
toremit, twice in tbe whole day IVo given my land water ; 
mn-dr%ist gorloh kashshdne, the Nor’wcst has been blowing 
toe livelong night 

§ 160 . Gir {ir, fjih)^ all; the whole (especially used in 
Jhalawan). 

(1) Adjectival ; give Brdhmtd plshJcavdki nmrghim o, 
the loots of all Brahiiis are long ; I give de kdrem-a keva, I 
work the whole day ; give masMedi shikar are, there's sport 
on all the hills. The somewhat rare variant gih does not 
take on an increnientai -e : gih mafchlidc nd dmldn sahl 'e, all 
the world knows about you. 

Attributive use ; da kappid iraghfi memdne iifa, giroas 
eteda, don't give that broken loaf to the guest, give him a 
W'hole one ; nl anf-a chdsa, ki da, girangd kiicha nd maroe ? 
what d’you think, that you’ve perhaps bought up the whole 
of this valley ? 

(2) Substantival : gir kasardn rad tammdr, they all lost 
their way ; gir Mudds mass, the whole -was finished ; td li 
nedn-a nmrek, giraio nekl ka, as far as in you lies, deal 
kindly with all ; give gudda, fell them all down ; givk-a 
ohdra ki ni kand matt affes, one and all know you’re not my 
equal. 

In apposiiion : offc gir hhdcjiano, they’re all asleep ; 
daggite gire lirdnm ? have you milked all the cows ? kdreme 
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give Mkolm Jcaref, I finished the whole work ; dpahtte-i& 
giyis m gh m are, all the sepoys have swords. 

§161. Ti'ea,, tlval, all; the whole. 

This proEouu is very similar to the four immediately 
preceding^ but is used somewhat more laxly. 

{1) Adjectival : kana tlva fusle dir lord, the hood carried 
off all my crop; nan tlval nikane kutfifenun, we’ve used up 
all our rations ; tit a pdtte pd knugune, the boring insect has 
eaten up all the wood ; tivai mulkatl malaMk tmnmd, the 
locust fell upon the whole countryside. The ^ffcrsi-adverbial 
use may be noted : o gif a- as H pdik Umt drog^ e, all he 
says is merely lies ; da dagkdr fiva bei e, this field is all 
ryeeds. 

Attributive use; two nmas halma karef, maga makile 
rmeugfataf, I posted a whole night but didn't reach the 
stage; H mgM de mnrutd randat chirrengdt, shikar du 
batau, though I was the whole day alter the hares, I got no 
sport; I tend Uvma da aka, re mrrai dasemif, I've sowm my 
whole field with jwdri. The definite attri])utive adjective 
may have a §««ai'adveihial force like the simple adjective ; 
■nl Utaohd droakgt kanedn sharm kadfiparos, you won't 
win the case against me by simply lying. 

(2) Substantival : melhte urdng hares ? tlvae bahd karet, 
where did you jmt your sheep? I sold theju ail; dd hetk 
twa/le hu'iigur, these goats ate it all. 

In apposition : Ispeddte tlvae guddmgafi o, they are 
cutting down all the poplars; da shahrc/fl tlm-ati dnezak 
tammmo, the thieves have fallen upon the whole village. 

§163 BdZf many, 

(1) Adjectival; enaMo Imllltd saildi hdz handagh 
bassum, this year many people have come for the horse- 
show. Though this is the normal construction —the qualified 
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noun, in the singular (§46), the governed verb in the plural, 
—the noun is occasionally found in the plural : M& 
haiidaohalc hajjdi Jiindno^ many a man. has gone on the 
pilgrimage. If the plural is employed, stress seems to he laid 
on the large number of separate individuals. 

Attributive use : dm'O hdzo dostas nmd bdg^ail muchch 
ass, there was many a friend assembled in our garden yester- 
day ; aim har-dedn bdzo shikar as Jcarenut, I’ve had more 
sport to-day than usual ; da bdzcmgd lashhar ki dare much 
manningail e, ardiigl mon-a hek T in which direction will this 
large army now collecting here set its face ? The definite 
adjective is used in general phrases and the like when an 
indefinite adjective might seem more appropriate {of. §82) ; 
bdzangd lashJcar ardngi ki mon kare, hame mulke kdtumat 
Jiarfik, a vast army will devastate whatever country it sets 
out toward (lit, will lift up by the head) ; bdzmgd dlrfaslaki 
jtodii aff, too much water is bad for the crop. 

The abstract substantive hdzl may find a place here : 
niachchUd dushmanfo jmig kanwmg arzdn e, niaga bdslnd 
mone Mki^dd fore, to fi.ght with a handful of enemies is 
a small matter, but Grocl may withstand the onset of a 
multitude. 

(2) Substantival ; kane hdz pdfUi i nd kdreme tina 
jiom-a keca, don’t waste words on me, 111 do your work all 
right of my own accord bdzmd bashkh bdz e, the share of 
many is large ; bandagh bdzato jwdn e, l^uda, mittlat &ebd 
e, company is good for man, Grod in his oneness is beautiful 
The plural is occasionally employed : bdzdk hvIlUeto ddkd 
giddrengdr, bd&dk Mtardsteto, several passed by here with 
horses, several with bullocks; dd daghdr hdzdte kungime 
0 hdzdteki khan torene, this earth has devoured many a man 
nnd has its eye set on many another-. 
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Til apposition : i memdnteto ha&ato nd jahdi harot, I’ll 
piobably come to yom place with the guests, a whole crowd 
of them; i rupaltedi bdsdi ode sdng-a Utavota, I wouldn’t 
bare betrothed her to him for hundreds of rupees. 

§ 163 - Md>nldt a quantity of, a number of. 

Manld is neyer used independentlr ; it iarariably follows 
the noun it qualifies as a kind of plural suffix. The nomi 
leniains in the nominatiTe singular ; the case-ending is 
attached to manld, which is treated like an ordinary singular. 
The compound of noun and mdiild is alwiiys qualified by an 
adjective or pronoun ; when the compound is indefinite, as it 
commonly is, the indefinite article is attached to manld 

Examples : Seblnd JaUa-atl enakho hallo sarddr-m.dnldan 
muhohoh e, there’s a large assemblage of chiefs at the Sibi 
gathering this year ; ddJehadavo melh’manldas ki Ma^dnd 
ma$haU e, pentln ajf, there’s nowhere such a number of 
sheep as on the Marri hills ; Mungacharatl emMkO dauno 
malakh- mdnldas tammd, mulke chat hare, this year such a 
swarm of locusts fell upon Mungachar that they devastated 
the country; hallo d rakM-mdmdasedn maiva liHwrmt, I’ve 
brought fruit off a large number of trees ; daiino lial-mdmdas 
hi dd dagAdratl Mbandf, pen Jdga> I’ve not seen 

elsewhere such a swarm of mice as 1 saw in this field ; hame 
balld harrttf-mdmde hi nan Idhandn, dam hame mashatl aff, 
that great herd of markhor we sighted, is on that hill no 
longer. 

§ 164 i Biich, any at all. 

Buck by itself means literally ‘a straw,’ ‘ rubbish ’; hand 
tirdil buehaa illetano, lulle darcTJO, they’ve not left a stmw 
{avgHce, a stick) in my house, but have carried off every- 
thing; 0 darodn ddnyl biiekaa baft kaftan e, since yesterday 
not a morsel has passed his lips. ,, 
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It is suffixed to tlie noun, which remains in the crude 
form. It is declined regularly in the singular ; the indefinite 
article may be attached at pleasure, but the numeral 
adjective asi is never prefixed to the compound : e deaseda 
M na'okar massmms, gira-huchas miich karemis ? from the 
day you entered service have you saved anything at all ^ 
kasarat Id hassusa bmida gh-bmh lianas t as you were 
coming along the road did you see a siugie soul P kamrat 
dushman-hucJiato mukdbil matavaf, on the road I met "with 
no enemy whatsoever ; ne mdr-buohas hum are F hane fdiskd 
mdr-buGli matane, have you actually any sons at all? to this 
day not one lias been born me. 

§165. Fildna such and such, so and so. 

(1) Adjectival : fildna mrddr ki darhdratl nmm rahdi 
tds, pin~ta der ass ? what was the name of such and such a 
chief who sat near you in the Durbar ? kane pdreno ki fildna 
tdsild&r vadi halkune. I’ve been told that the Tahsildar you 
wot of has taken billies. 

(2) Substantival : ne km-d pinat de pare ki ne fildna 
hiring tissmie ? wffio told you about me that so and so had 
abused you ? I ohdva Id kand illand malh JBdS Khdndstd 
pinat ne sahl karene ki fildnaakdk gandao handagk o, oftd 
urdti himpa, I know that my cousin, hinting definitely at Daz 
Khan and his folk, has given yon to understand that so and 
so are bad lots, and that you shouldn’t visit at their houses ; 
dd fildnagkdsk Id mimd rahdi tusara, ardug hindno ? 
where have what d’you call him and bis people gone, who 
used to live near yon? In the last example the personal 
plural fildnaaMsh (§S0) will be noticed. The variant 
plui'al fildnik^ is not uncommon : i pdpara ki nunietl fildnl 

e, maga nmn tenat pash kaho-ta, I won’t say that such 
a one among you is the thief, do you rather produce him your- 
selyes. Another variant, used by hill Brahuis, is pildm. 
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Here may be mentioned the compound fildn-bdmdn> in 
’which the latter word is meaningless by itself. It is euphero,- 
istically used in cursing in combination with the third 
person plural, present indefinite or past, of kanning, to do : 
nd jildn-hdmdne karev ki penclwdi' kuna jahdi vd baris, by 
all that’s unmentionable you’d better beware of coming to 
my place a second time ; fildn-hdmdne ker, ^dne kde, for 
heaven’s sake let him go to the dickens. 

§166. Perif other, another. 

(1) Adjectival ; kune pen u,rd aff, I’ve no other house ; 
i Of an Mar ut hi hand dvdle pen handaghdieio Ussime, I’m 
anuoyed with him for having told my news to other people ; 
kane pen hichasto kdrem aff, haalmire nd jinddn, I’ve no 
concern with any one else but you yourself. This adjective 
finds a place in one or two adverbial compounds ; e.y,, pent'm^ 
elsewhere (§887), in which the last clement has now lost 
its individual existence. 

(2) Substantival : hei gwd-as ki esums hues e, pen hakdr 
aff, what grass you’ve brought is sufficient, no more’s wanted ; 
penand malh tend-a ma/ak, another man’s son doesn’t become 
one’s own (one of many bits at relations by marriage) ; 
tendnd nan penand de harebar aff, a night at home is Ijetter 
than a day with strangers ; pme penaki ant-a marek ? 
what cares one for (the misfortune) of another ? pendi itbdr 
kappa, don’t put your trust in another. The plural is both 
penk and pmdk : nd hullie I dattanut, penk dareno-ta, 
I haven’t taken your horse, others have ; harkas ki 
tmdfte illd, pendteto iammd, kliardb-a marek, emy one 
who leaves his kin and consorts with strangers W''ill come 
to ruin. 

In apposition : danno shikdras ki hueha-ati e, mashdi 
penal aff, there isn’t such sport on the hill as there is in the 
valley : draMkidtedn pendn maim-buck dazzipes, don't steal 
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any fruit from any otiiei* trees. The use of pm in the 
former examjple recalls a familiar G-reek idiom. 

§ 167 - EIq, the other- 

(1) Adjectival ; Mo hulU ham baJcdr e, I want the other 
horse ; elo memanh hul hindnOi nl mtei saMstmus ? all the 
other guests have departed^ so why have you remained ? The 
initial vowel of the adjecthml elo is frequently dropped in 
one or two adverbial compounds ; e.g., losdl [elosal], next 
year, lojar [Mo jar), again. 

(2) Substantival: the declension is on the model of the 
declension of the definite adjective in -Iko (§90) and there is 
thus an optional form of the plural with an inserted ; 
elom mdldi zor-a challipah, one man has no authority 
over the property of the other; ddde halpa, eloe 'halh, don’t 
seize this onct seize the other ; ghalUahdk e urdfi affas, eloii 
o, the grain isn’t in that house but in the other ; nd girdl 
dd hnehchdi elordit o, your things aren’t on this camel 
but on the other; dd draJehidJe baram hattam, &loh hul 
bar mo, these trees haven’t borne fruit yet, all the others 
have ; tendftedn elofk jiodn affas, strangers ai-e not better 
than one’s own blood; hand dmle elote lifes, j) lease don’t 
confide my news to the others ; kane pdsa, elofte pdpesa 1 . 1 
narriho, you tell me yet don’t tell the others to run away. 

In appositiou ; kaizlnd Bond bite kappa, tende pd. don’t 
talk of the other prisonei', let’s hear of yours ; ordn bag hair 
sipdMiedn eloftedn klmla. beware of all the sepoys but him. 

§ 168 . Asitf one, some one, a certain one. 

The substantival form of the first numeral (§96) is used 
as a substantival indefinite pronoun ; asit hare pare hi pagga 
pir-a kek, some one told me it would rain to-morrow; 
I kasardi asiifo mukdbil massuf, lafias dutl-ta asB, I met 
a man on the road with a stick in his hand. The indefinite 
article may be attached : nand huUie asiitas isto maldue 
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flarene, somebody lias untied onr horse last night and carried 
it off. 

§169. ^sit §l<> {fisi Slo), one another, each other. 

This combination constitutes the reciprocal pronouns ; 
hlshk asit eloe l^drejirn, the donkeys scratch one another ; 
da hfilUk asi elorto jemg-ct kera, these horses fight with 
one another; o JiarvaJ^i asit elond urdakdi kdra barera, 
tliey are always exchanging visits at each other’s houses. 

§170. Toma, tomakd, tomagha, both. 

(1) Adjectival; the qualified noun is in the plural: nd 
fonid hulTite kasarat hhandt ki dudengdra, I saw both your 
horses on the road galloping ; ? tend tomakd thrdte herifennt, 
I’ve thatched both my houses ; tomaahd mak-ta narrdno, 
both his sons have run away. 

(2) Substantival : the pronouns are always pluralised : 
^ra ohuk khandt, tomdte asi tdfakat Malknf, I saw two 
birds and brought down both with one shot; sarkdr tomakdte 
k ais kare. Government impnsoned both 

In apposition: kand avade tend llumteto tomaohMeto 
you may tell my news to both of your brothers. 

§171. Sids, kasaSf some one ; (with negative) no one. 

This pronoun is substantival only. A difference in force 
between the tuo forms kas and kasas is hardly perceptible ; 
the latter is perhaps the more common of the two. Tlie 
declension of kas is regular. The declension of kasas, which 
piesumably contains the indefinite article, is twm-fold . it 
may be declined either like kas, oi* like the indefinite article 
(§71). Eoth kas and kasas are used in the singular only. 

(1 ) Affirmative use : kane kas pare M n%m enakho 
KachcMdi kdre, some one told me you’re going to Kaohhi 
this year ; dare kasas are ? is there any one here ? kasasto 
M sardn jwdni karenus, Jiamofto dkhiriskd fwdnl ka, a 
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man yotiS'e treated well from the beginning, treat him well 
to tlie end. 

(2) ji^egative use : lias patau Id o dare hamnne, no one 
said be bad como here; kanio pert kasas aff\ there’s no one 
else with me ; harkm tend- kassuto jwdn Jchudd hekasa 
kascise happ^ eyerybody is happy with his relatives, may God 
make no one bereft of relatives [kaaa\ relative) ; kcme kasaato 
harem aff^ I’ye no concern with any one ; kasaaeto chikdr 
topa, don’t meddle with anybody. 

§173. Barf every, each. 

Adjectival only : har mdre gira-as fisSi he gave each 
lad something ; har hulllnd likhaf-i pnllas tafe, on the neck 
ol each horse he tied a flower. "When har qnalifles the ante- 
cedent of a relative clause, the indefinite article is attached 
to the noun as nsiial (§427) : har handagjiaa hi droal-a 
pdik, mon-ta maun e, every liar’s face is black ; Bolmat M 
kdsa, liar aarddraa hi Juanas, chaa ki Sardmnnd e, every 
chief you see as you go along the Bolan. you may put down as 
belonging to Sarawau; har Mias M t ne-a pdm, l^af to-taf 
give heed to every word I tell you. 

This pronoun helps to form several adverbial compounds ; 
before a dental -r may turn to -f (§16) .• harvaMf, always, 
harde, harde, everyday, hartu, haftu, every month. It 
combines freely with other indefinite pronouns, as in the 
examples that follow. 

§173. MarkaSf every one, everybody. 

Substantival only' : harkas fend jdg agh di hind^ every 
one went to his own place. As the antecedent of a relative 
clause, it regiflarly takes on the indefinite aidicle ; harkasaa 
ki dV'^m hare, t kaiz-a kew-ia^ ITl imprison every man who 
oommits theft ; Imrhmas M mmt haas, panch rupal indm-a 
hiCek, every one who comes in first will get five rupees 
yeward, 
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§174. JBCfiranitf eirery one* everybody. 

Suhstantiva-1 only : da mosmia-tl harasH langar'-a h§h, 
evorybody ploughs at this season; hanmind-td ditU Jchatand 
lattas ass, there was an olive stick m the hand of each one 
of them. 

TJiis pwnomi is not to he confused with hamsit T the 
aspirated form of ardsit ? whieh one ? (§113) ; harasU 
kaffd-i each one won ; hanmt kafia / which one won ? 

§175. Sartoma, hartoniakdf havtoomghSf both, 

(1) Adjectival ; hartomd niak limmo, both the lads 
have gone ; hartomakd mamik hoaM}'. the two girls wept ; 
hartoina gh d chn'kkdte yala hare., he let ])oth the ))irds go. 

(2) Suhstautiyal : hartonidh babo. come both of you ; 
kurtowiakcde ^audt, I sau" both ; h ariomaaM telo rdM 
mass, he set out with both of them. 

As is usual before a dental the -r- may be displaced by 
f- ; Itartomdi hoidomalcd, bafton mgh d. 

§176. SLnrgird {haHrd), everything'. 

Substantival only : t%d harglfd jwm e, everything of 
yours is excellent; hargird khtodMm, nd Jeane tining-a 
kesa ? I want everything, can yon give it me ? havgird-as 
ne hakdr e, kune pa, toll me everything you a^ant. 

§177. Snri'M, any, whatever; everything. 

KaroU is most commonly used as the antecedent of a 
relative sentence. As 'an adjective it refers generally^ and 
as a substantive exclusively, to irrational objects. The 
substantive is declined regularly throughout the singular. 
Variants like liarohkito, harcMto in the conjunctive indicate 
indecision as to whether it should be treated as a word of 
two syllables or one, i.e , as liarcM or as har-cM [cf, §36a). 

(1) Adjectival : harchi hdremasena m pas, I Mm-ta, 
mention any work^ I’ll do it ; hxreM mel^as H m ham etis, t 
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halma. I’ll take any sheep you give me ; harcM baudfw?t 
ki clafe maur, Icul MncmOi whateTer people were here, 
they’ve all left, 

{i) Substantival : Jwrclii hi pdsa, pa, whatever you have 
to say, say ; hand, mar horchiafi naiad e, my son is splendid 
at anything ; liarckmn hi shahh-a happesa, tenai handan 
mareaa, it you don’t sorutinise everything, o£ course you’ll 
get like this ; nl harcliHo {harcMaio) kdrem-a torisa, you 
meddle ^vith everything, 

§178. BCich (with negative), no (adjective); nothing. 

Kich is properly confined to negative sentences, though 
when it is used as an attributive adjective or adverbially the 
negative is occasionally omitted. It is both an adjective 
and a substantive. As an adjective it is applicable to 
animate and inanimate objects alike, as a substantive to the 
latter only, except in the special form Mchaa. 

(1) Adjectival: the qualified noun remains in the sin- 
gular; the addition of the indefinite article to the noun 
accentuates the singular number : dare mmt hieh ahikdr 
nmtane, there’s been no sport here before ; dd shahrap hane 
hick dushnm aff, I've no enemy in this village ; kioh hnlUaa 
daim dn,deiimMroc,hi ham hnlU dndeagih , no horse in the 
world will run as name does ; hane hick damio dostas aff hi 
nmn nre, I’ve not a single friend like you. As will be seen 
in the following paragraphs the adjectival hick combinef- 
freely with other indefinite pronouns. 

Attributive use; o hwhcho handa gh aa e {aff)., he’s a good 
for nothing fellow ; o kiehchangd daghdran ne khudd, etc, 
God give you some other than this worthless land. 

(2) Substantival ; hmio hichek aff, IVe nothing with me ; 
kanedn Uclickmci harriftau, he didn’t ask me about any- 
thing ; kkudd ffk dri baghair I hieheliait ]ffiullprtra, save God 
I fear nothing. The adverbial force of the ablative coupled 
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'vnth. -ha {-bar), like (§380) > is worth noting: da eUUe 
MchoMm-bd Mshkdt, 1 broke this rope in a trice (lit. like 
nothing) ; 1 ne Hohcham-hdr^a l^aleva, I’ll thrash you like 
anything. The indefinite article is occasionally attached : 
dare Mokckas aff, there’s nothing here. 

Sinhm, no one, nobody, which is not to he confused with 
hichohas, nothing, illustrated in the last example, is of course 
a substantive only : dare kichas laiane, no one has come 
here; Iiichas pdtau H o ndjor massum, nobody said he 
had fallen ill ; kane hichasnS, part>d aff^ o hiehauB kuna 
parvd aff^ I care for nobody and nobody cares for me. It 
may be declined like the indefinite article : I Mohasena 
W'dil pehiiavat, I entered no one’s house. 

§ 179 . Kichhas, hichhasm (with negative), no one, 
nobody. 

These are used in exactly the same way as has, kasaa 
in negative sentences (§171) : nmd kuehcJildk bassmo, 
nmndiedn hiohkm baiane> our camel-drivers have come in, 
but not a single one of yours ; oftem UoTikmas ]cjiantavaf, 
1 didn’t see one of them. They are slightly more emphatic 
than the simple forms km, hmm. 

§ 180 . MicMrdf Mchgirff, (with negative), no; nothing, 

1^1) Adjectival : i Snakho hicMrd '^olmn hahd hattannt, 
I’ve sold no wheat this year. The indefinite article may be 
attached for emphasis I nedn hichira-m mdl dattanut, I’ve 
taken no property from you at all. 

(2) Subatantival : nl hichird tippesa, you understand no- 
thing ; 0 pe% Mchird-as pdtane, he has said not a word else. 
It may be used in a general way of rational objects as in 
English: ere ki hmdt sarddtedn hichird J^antamf, kul 
lundm, when I got there, I saw nothing of the chiefs, they 're 
all gone. 
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§ 181 . Birse^ any one; (with negative) no one. 

Tlais pronona is regarded as old-fashioned, and is indeed 
almost obsolete, its place being taken by has^ kasm^ which 
it resembles in meaning and use. 

(1) Af6,rmative nse : da dum hi dalcd narrd, dirse 
^and-ta ? did any one see the thief that ran by here 
dirsend ddm hi sakM masmn-e, mdr~ta zm'ur’ sakhl-a mareh^ 
any one who is the son of a generous father is sure to be 
generous himself. 

(2) Kegative use : diT%e pap hi I ond dushman no 
one may say I’m his enemy ; dirsem hi hand gumdn ms, 
dare aff, the one on whom my suspicion rested is not here. 
The indefinite article is occasionally attached : dmm 
hdremas hev Itond, hi dirseas pap hi m hame bandagh m, 
I’d do such a thing to yon that no oue’d recognise you as the 
same man. 

§ 182 . BaunOf such as this; oMmo, ohunSs 

such; ehu7iOt SMm&j such as that; amaro? amardf what 
kind? 

These attributive adjectives formed from demonstrative 
and interrogative adverbs {§SS&) seem to deserve a place 
among the indefinite pronouns. There are scveial variants ; 
dum, dmind, ohunangd and so on. The choice between 
the definite and indefinite forms depends of course on the 
definiteness or the reverse of the compound expression of 
which they form a part, but there is often, little practical 
difference of meaning between the two. It will be remem- 
bered that the definite form is always used with a pluralised 
noun (§82). In the case of the deiBonstmtives the intensive 
forms handum, etc., are not common, 

jExamples ; hanto dauno hdremas hare, M Mhmn- pri&kio 
happ, he treated me in a way a pig wouldn't treat a millet 
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crop : ilawm It'd Mne pdpa^ don’t tell me such stuff ; ohmo 
hull/tm Id nd e, ham- hasgkatMo hdz are, mr labourers 
have plenty of horses like that crock of yours j da amaro 
urd-as e M -nl ta/emts-fa ? what sort of hut is this that 
you’ve built? nl kane dannd sakhtlnd mlchtdi M kdrern 
laimes, pen chivaMki kane karem-a baresa ? if you don’t 
come to my aid in such an hour of stress as this, when will 
you ever help me ^ tend, dee ehunmgd JedremteB giddrefpa, 
don’t waste your day over that sort of work ; oliwirngd sidldn 
hi nd e. maf, jwdn e, it's better to have no relations at all 
than the kind youi’s are ; n& gmrdn amarangd banda g^ aieton 
e ? mth M’hat sort of men do you consort ? The definite 
adjective may of com-se be used subsiantivally : amarangdte 
kireng-a efha ? what sort of men are you abusing ? 
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§ 183 , The root of the simple verb is normally mono- 
syllabic, the few exceptions being supplied for the most part 
by loan-words The conjugation, is agglutinative in structure 
and surprisingly uniform, for transitives and intransitives, 
passives, neuters and causals are conjugated ou practically 
identical lines. There is, moreover, an organic negative 
conjugation which is one and the same for every class of 
verb. Bnt apart from the inevitable irregular verbs there 
is considerable variety within this uniformity, nofeibly in 
the personal terminations or the terminations used as such, 
which are not consistently the same throughout, and in the 
formatioQ of the past stem of the affirmative verb. The 
various tenses, moreover, show interesting signs of belonging 
to diiferent stages of development. 

The formation of tlie Affirmative Verb. 

§ 184 . The order selected in the following analysis of 
the formation of the various parts of the affirmative verb 
has been dictated by several considerations, arising from a 
review of the verb as a whole in all its developments. It 
is hardly logical, but it has its compensating advantages. The 
infinitive owes its promiiieut position more to the nsus 
loquendi of oonventional grammar than to its intrinsic 
importance ; yet it serves at the same time to hitroduoc the 
two tenses of the substantive verb which figure largely in 
the formation of the conjugation, while a full treatment of 
the substantive verb itself is more oonvenieiitly deferred 
Again, the imperative singular presents on the whole the 
simple base more adequately than the presents or any other 
part of the' verb, and alone supplies the key to one of the 
main irregularities in the negative conjugation. The various 
participles are conveniently, if illogioally, wedged in between 
the past conditional and the past stem, for jione of them are 
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baaed on the latter, while two are closely related to the 
former. 

The Infinitive, 

§185. The infinitive is a verbal noim ending in ring, and 
is declined regularly throughout the singular. Xu the large 
majority of oases it is formed by adding the termination 
directly to the base ; hin-mg, to hear •, bin-ing, to pick out ; 
hu%4ng, to eat ; UMring, to place ; narr-ing, to flee. The 
final consonant of the base is very occasionally doubled in the 
infinitive : hall-ing, base hal-, to seize ; ‘l^allAng, base MaV, 
to strike ; harr-ing, base bar-, to become dry. In M'ulitig, 
Mtiling, to fear, saling, salmg, to stand, the infinitive ter- 
mination seems to waver between -ing and -Ing, but the bases 
of these verbs are really two-fold : Mipl-, Mktilh, sal-, salu, as 
appears elsewhere in the conjugation. In a special class of 
verbs, called neuter verbs (§276), the infinitive seems some- 
times to end in -eng : raseng, to arrive, areng, to be en- 
tangled ; but such forms are simply abbreviated for 
msenging, avenging. 

§186. There is" au important group of verbs whose 
infinitive docked of the termination -ing ends in -n, single 
or double, and in whose conjugation — the passive, of. §273, 
only excepted— the- consonant n does not figure again. 
This group includes some of the commonest and most 
irregular verbs in the language, e,g., manning, to become 
(§266), banning, to come (§257), Jcanning, to do (§258), 
dawning, to take away (§2.59), pining, to say, tonimg, to hold. 
The true nature of the base in such verbs is best indicated 
by their imperative singular (§191). The imperative singular 
is two-fold ; the one form is the same as the base as it appears 
in the infinitive with the omission of the abnormal nasal, 
while the second form differs from the first only in that it 
contains a firal-r.- e.g., banning, imperative singular da, 
dar; manning, imperative singular ma, mar. Curiously 
enough, we are debarred by the rest of the conjugation from 
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regarding either form as the true base to the exclusion of the 
other. Thus in the case of dmnmg the presents are founded 
on the base da-^ yet the whole of the negative conjugation is 
to be referred to the base ihtr'; in manning we have the 
exact converse ; the presents are founded on the base mar~t 
while the whole of the negative conjagation is to he referred 
to the base mu-. The explanation of the curious infinitives 
seems to be that they axe formed from the base in -r, the 
change to -n being induced by the attraction of the nasal in 
the infinitive termination. This group of verbs may be 
styled for brevity’s sake, but admittedly loosely, ‘ the verbs 
in -n \ Other verbs which belong in a greater or lesser 
degree to the group are aiming, to be (§248). Hning, to give 
(§260), okdning (more commonly cM-ing), to understand 
(§261), kunning (but also hurmg)^ to look (§262), hatining 
[hating, etc.), to bring (§263). But unless otherwise specified 
the subsequent remarks on the verbs in -n will apply to those 
enumerated in the earlier part of this paragraph only. 

The Present and Past Tenses of the Substantive Verb. 

§ 187 . The locative of the infinitive noun coupled with 
the finite tenses of the substaatire verb forms a convenient 
periphrasis which serves to supply the place of what may he 
termed the tenses of actuality. The present and past of the 
substantive verb are as follows ' 


Singular. 

1 . i ui, I am. 

2. ni ns. 

3. od e. 

1. I asBut, I was. 

2 . nl assns, 

3 . 0 <fS8, [assas). 


Present. 

Plural. 

1. nan nn, we are. 

2. nmi ttre. 

3. ofh o, [nr). 

Past. 

1, nm asBun, we were. 

2, nnm assure, 

3, ofh m8m% [asso). 
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It 'Will be noticed that t-lie past is based on tbe present. 
Tile altematire forms in the third persons are important 
as they reappear in the conjugation of the ordinary verb. 
An instance of this is to hand in the past of the substantive 
verb itself : the form asanr is explained by reference to 
the secondary form w* in the present, which ia regularly eni" 
ployed by certain tribes, the Zahiis for instance, instead of the 
ordinary o. The form assas is pi-operly a pluperfect. These 
tenses will receive further comment when the substantive 
verb is dealt with as a whole (§218 seq.). 

The Tenses of Actuality. 

§ 188 . The so-called tenses of actuality are therefore of 
the form I til^ingatl ut, I am in (the act of) placing, 
I UMkinga^l asswt, I was actually placing. It will be 
sufficient to include the present only in the paradigm, to 
•which these phrases hardly belong at all. For the tenses 
in which the, substantive verb is defective, reeomse is had 
to the auxiliary manning, to become (§260) : I UMklnyaii 
maroi, I will probably be placing ; I Ukhingatl massnnuf, 
I have been placing. 

The Imperative Singular, 

§ 189 . The various methods of forming the second pemn 
singular of the imperative from the base may be reduced to 
three 

§ 190 , (1) The commonest form of the imperative singu- 
lar is identical with the simple base : — 

Infinitive. Imperative aingnlar. 


Mnmg, 

to hear ; 

Mn. 

bisirtg, 

to bake ; 

bis. 

kumnQf to eat ; 

km. 

tiMimg, 

to place ; 


rasmging, to arrive ; 

rmeng. 
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Especially remarkable are tbe imperatives singular of 
the verbs tulwiff, to sit, hailing^ to seiae, l^aUmg, to strike, 
wMcb are formed by ebaDging tbe lingual of tbe base to tbe 
aspirated cerebral Ih ' tiiUki halh, Wkalh’ ^be ease of 
shdgMng, to pour, wbicb besides the regular imperative 
shd gk forms another, aJi&i by dropping the gA ain of the 
base, is noteworthy; a somewhat less common example of 
the same kind is ho, ho g A from hogkmg, to weep. 

§ 191 . The imperatives singular of tbe so-called verbs in 
'« (§186) are formed after this method, but constitute a 
special subdivision by themselves. Each has two forms, 
corresponding to tbe two forms of the base : — 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

manning, to become ; 

ma, mar. 

banning, to come ; 

la, bar. 

kaming, to do ; 

ha, km\ 

danning, to take away ; 

da, dm'. 

jpdning, to say ; 

pd, par. 

toning, to hold ; 

to, tor, - 


.. §193. The verbs in all the subdivisions of this group 
form a strengthened imperative singular by suffixing -ak : 
Hnah, himh, hunak, tijihai, rasengah, tiilhak, hgl^ak, 
Mial^ak, niarah, haraJc, Mrak, darah, fdrah, torah ; it 
will be noticed that' in the case of the verbs in the 
suffix is added to the secondary imperative. Although tbe 
suffix tends to impart emphasis, tbe choice between tbe 
strengthened and unstrengthened forms depends. as a rule 
not so much on- emphasis as on euphony. 

§ 193 . (2) A large number of verbs, including more 
especially those whose bases end in a doubled consonant or 
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in concniTent consonants, form their imperative singular by 
snfBs;!ng a final -a to the base r— 

Infinitive. Imperative singular. 


barring. 

to become dn^ ; 

hara. 

dalshmg. 

to hide ; 

daJcJca. 

narring, 

to flee ; 

narra. 

taring, 

to spin ; 

far a. 

tanging, 

to hang ; 

tango,. 

illing. 

to leave ; 

ilia. 

§ 194 . (31 The imperative singular 

of a few verbs 

formed by suffixing -e to the base :• — ■ 

Infijxitive. Itopevative singular. 

Ichnling, 

to fear ; 

kMile. 

sating, 

to stand ; 

sale. 

silling, 

to wash ; 

sille, 

paling, 

to become wet ; 

pale. 

{Hning), 

to give ; 

He, 

illing, 

to leave ; 

ille. 


The infinitiYe iining and the imperative singular ete 
seem to be derived from different roots ; the verb is indeed 
one of the most irregular iu the language (§260). ' The 
imperatives salt, do not belong to this group; they 

are derived directly from the bases of Mull~ng, sailing 
according' to the first method, just as the somewhat -less 
eommon forms ml are derived directly from Mk^l-ing. 

sal-i/ng. And much the same appears to be the case with 
'iUi, yet a third form besides ilia, ille of the imperative 
singular of ilUng, to leave, Though the long vowel does not 
appear in the infinitive, it is preserved, as in the ease of 
mil-, in the presents, the adverbial participle and 
throughout- the negative conjugation. .In other words, the 
long final vowel in all three appears to bn an-'integrarpart 
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Especially reniarkal)le are tbe imperatives singular of 
tbe verbs tuUng, to sit, hailing, to seize, Mkalling, to strike, 
■whiob are formed by ebanging tbe lingual of tbe base to tbe 
aspirated cerebral Ih : tuVh, halh, Mhalh. Tbe ce^e of 
shdffking. to pour, wbiob besides tbe regular imperativ'e 
shd ph . forms another, shd, by dropping tbe ghain of tbe 
base, is noteworthy; a somevrbat less common example of 
tbe same kind is ho, hogli from hogMng, to weep. 

§ 191 . The imperatives singular of tbe so-called verbs in 
'rt (§186) are formed after this method, but constitute a 
special subdivision by themselves. Each has two forms, 
corresponding to tbe two forms of tbe base ; — 


Inanitive. 

Imperative singular. 

tmuning, to become ; 

ma, mar. 

banning, to come ; 

ha, bar. 

banning, to do ; 

ha, har. 

(tanning, to take away ; 

da, dar. 

pdning, to say ; 

pd, par. 

toning, to bold ; 

to, tor. 

§192. Tbe verbs in all tbe subdivisions of this 


form a strengthened imperative singular by suffixing -a?c : 
hinalc, hisah, hwak, tikhalc. rasengak, tulhah, hglhah, 
Mkalhalx, inarak, barak, Itarah, darah, pdrak, torak ; it 
will be noticed that in the case of tbe verbs in -»■ tbe 
suffix is added to tbe secondary imperative. Although tbe 
suffix tends to impart emphasis, the choice between tbe 
strengthened and unstrengtbened forms depends .as a rule 
not so much on emphasis as on euphony. 

§ 193 . (2) A large number of verbs, including more 
especially those whose bases end in a doubled consonant or 
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in concurreii.t consonants, form their imperatiye singular by 
sn.fiS.xing a final -a to the base : — 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

barring, 

to become dry ; 

hdra. 

dahhing. 

to hide ; 

daJcha. 

narring. 

to flee ; 

narra. 

taring, 

to spin ; 

far a. 

tanging. 

to hang ; 

tang a. 

illing, 

to leave ; 

ilia. 

§ 194 . (S'! The imperative singular of a few verbs 

formed by suffixing 

-e to the base : — 


Infinitive. 

Imperative singular. 

JchuUna, 

to fear ; 

Mkiile. 

Baling, 

■ to stand ; 

sale. 

Billing, 

to wash ; 

sille. 

paling, 

to become wet ; 

pale. 

{lining). 

to give ; 

ete. 

illing, 

to leave ; 

ille. 


The infinitive Uning and the imperative singular ete 
seem to be derived from different roots ; the verb is indeed 
one of the most iiTegnlar in the language (§260). The 
imperatives MkuU, sail, do not belong to this gronpj they 
are derived directly from the bases of IUinU~ng, sall-ng 
according to the first method, just as the somen-hat . less 
common forms Mwh sal are derived directly from Ithxd-mg, 
sal-mg. And mnch the same appears to he the case with 
iUe,_jei a third form besides illa^ ille of the imperative 
singular of ilUng, to leave, Though the long vowel does not 
appear in the infinitive, it is preserved, as in the case of 
MkuU~, saU-, in the presents, the adverbial participle and 
throughout. the negative conjugation. In other, words, the 
long final vowel in all three appears to ha an . integral part 
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of a secondary base. On tbe other hand, though §iUe^ pale 
sometimes displace the regular forms sille^ pale, the long 
vowel does not maintain its place elsewhere in the conjuga- 
tion, not even in the imperative plural, and its occasional 
appearance in the imperative singular is clearly abnormal. 

§ 195 , These three methods of forming the imperative 
singular are not necessarily mutually esclusive. In a large 
number of verbs the imperative singular conforms indiffer- 
ently to either of the first two types : daling, to gnaw, 
imperative singular dal or data ; hamping, to load, hamjj 
or hampa ; kk oshl ing, to rub. Moshl- or Mioahka. More- 
over nearly all the verbs which form theb impei'ative 
sdngulai' after the third method have an optional form in -cf : 
ille^ ilia ; pale, pala. Indeed, all three methods are com- 
bined in the case of Ichulmg, saling, silling : Mkiil [Wktdi 
from l^ullng), Mknla, Mkide ; sal (sail from saUng), sala, 
sale; sil, silla, sills [sille). 

The Imperative Plural. 

§ 196 . The second person plural of the imperative is 
formed by attaoliing the termination -ho to the imperative 
singular, which may become subject to slight phonetic 
modification. 

§ 197 . If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, the termination on being attached gives rise as a 
rule to no modification : his, iisbo ; HMki tiWkho, If the 
base ends in -n, there is a natural change of n to m before 
the labial of the termination : bin, bi^bo ; k-m, humbo. 
In the case of passives and neuters of the type rasenging, 
the termination may be either added directly : Hl^mg, be 
them placed, fiMkingho ; raseng, T'usmgbo ; or the g of the 
base may be dropped and the n changed in consequence 
to m : Uhhmbo, rasembo. The three verbs which adopt a 
cerebral in the impoiatiTB singular, revert to ih® radical 
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lingual in the imperative plural : tulio ; haVh, halbo ; 

J^alh, M-dibo. CoLTesponding to the alternative forms of 
the imperatives singular sha yh . sha, Jio gL ho^ there are 
alternative forms in the plural, shdyhho, Hhnbo, li ogh ho. hobo. 

§ 198 . In the case of the verbs in -n the termination 
is in all cases attached to the short form of the imperative 
singular : ma, mabu ; ha^ Ichbo ; ka, kahu ; da, daho ; pd, 
pdbo ; fo, toho. The imperatives hu)\ hubbo from hunting, 
to look, which appears indeed also as Jiuring (§262), are not 
really analogous. There is no other form of the imperative 
singular besides hur ; the imperative plural hubbo is formed 
from hvr with the phonetic change of r^b to bb. 

§ 199 . If a final ~a or -e is added to the base in the im- 
perative singular, the vou'el changes to -fc- before the plural 
termination : bar a, bdribo ; dakkci, dakkiho; narm, norriho ; 
Miule, l^uUbo ; sale, salibo ; ete, Mibo. An a-sound is, 
however, occasionally retained ; bdrabo, narmbo, dahhabo. 
Though the included vowel does not appear again in the 
affirmative conjugation, it obtains throughout the negative. 

§ 300 . If the base, and consequently the imperative 
singular, end in -e or the long vowel is of course main- 
tained in the imperative pitu-al : iUe, illeho ; Mkulfbo ; 

sail, saUho. It is indeed maintained throughout the con- 
jugation. On the other hand, there are no forms in the 
imperative pluml corresponding to the anomalous impera- 
tives singular sille, pale, and the long final vowel is clearly 
not radical (of. §194! Jin.) 

§ 301 . It follows that if there are alternative forms of 
the imperative singular, there may be alternative forms 
in the plural also : dal, data : dalbo, daliho ; hanip, Jiampa : 
ha'Hi-pho, hampibo ; ^o%hk, Jchoshka : ykoshkbo, Moshkibo ; 
hhid. Mkuht, IJkule, : Jdhulbo. JchuUbo, h'hi.iUho ; sal, 

sala, sale, sail : salbo, salibo, saBho. 
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The Present Indefinite. 

1802. The present indefinite is formed from the base 
by adding the following terminations : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. -iv. 

1, 'W 

2. -is. 

3. -ire. 

3, -c. 

3. -ir. 


Thus : hiniv, I may hear ; bisis, thou mayst bake ■ 

he may place; bdrm^ we may become dry; Mire, you may 
give; sillir, they may wash. A long final -e or -i of the 
base naturally ousts the short vowel of the termination : 
illevSi I may leave ; MnUs, you may fear ; sall^ he may 
stand. It follows tliat there may be alternative forms of 
the present indefinite corresponding to alternative forms 
of the base : Ulir^ illev ; Jchalh. MhvJiv ; saliv, saUv. In 
ehdv, the ordinary present indefinite from cM-hig (rarely 
chdning), to understand, the vowel of the termination is 
dropped ; it is, however, sometimes retained, chd'iv (chaw). 


§203. In a few cases the accent is diverted from the 
base to the terminations, the vowel of which becomes long 
■in consequence; — 


Singular. 

1. ,-e». 

2 . yes. 

3. -e. 


Plural. 

1 . -eii. 

2. -ere. 

3. *1?'/'. 


Thus ; kmev, I may eat ; hahM, thou mayst die ; hate 
(kaiare), he may bring ; i^aUn. we may strike ; halere, 
yon may seize. 

§204. The verbs in -n here fall into two groups. In 
the one, composed of d&mtmg, to take away, kamimg, to 
do, pming, to say. the present indefinite is formed from the 
short base : dec, kev, pda {conti'aeted from dn-da, kn-eo, 
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p&iv, the base ia the first two being imaceented). The 
third persons singular are de (for da-e), he (for &«-#) and 
pA'S. Analogous arc fee^ from timng, to gi^e, a dialeotical 
yariant used by the more wild Brahuis for the ordinary form 
etiv, and also ohav from oMuing (but more usually clid-in-g), 
which appeared in the last paragraph but one. 

In the second group^ composed of laming, to come, 
manning, to become, toning, to hold, the present indefinite 
is formed from the strengthened base in -r : harev, maree, 
toriv, the accent falling on the base in the last, and on 
the termination in the other two, s^orasuhat analogous are 
huHv, from hunning, to look, which also appears, howeyei*, 
as haring, and Jmtarev. from hatining (but also haiarmg), 
to bring, which was cited in the foregoing paragraph. 

§ 205 . In the case of Mning, to go (§261), the present 
indefinite is derived from a different root from that of the 
infinitive or the imperatives hin, Idmho ; hdv, km, hd'e. 
With the obvious exception of the present‘futm‘e the 
remaining parts of the verb are based on the same root as 
the imperative. 


The Present-Future. 

§ 206 , The present-fiiturc is formed from the present 
indefinite by .STifiivmg -a. This statement requires slight 
modification. TJze second person plural is left unaltered — 
the addition of -a would tend to make it clash with the 
third person plural; the terminatioa of the third person, 
singular is -h without the addition of -a, while except when 
the root is unaccented the included vowel has a distinct 
2 -sound. The terminations are tlierefore a.s follows : — ■ 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1 . -iva. 

1. -ina. 

2. ~ie(u 

2, -ire. 

S. -ilc. 

3. ’■ira. 
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Tlius: biniva, I hear, I •R'ill hear; hisisa, thou bakest, 
thou wilt bake ; tihhiJf, he places, he will place. The 
preseut-tuture follows exactly the same liues as the present 
indefinite ; ilUm, illeva ; Khuli'ca. Mkulwa ; deva, desa, dek ; 
pdva, pdsa, pd-ik {pdik ) ; Jcdt>a, kd$a, hd-ik {kdik). 

The Probable Future. 

§ 207 . The probable future is formed from the base by 
suffixing ~o~ and adding the present of the substantive verb 
(§187), the initial vowel of which is elided except in the 
third person singular ; the third person plm'al is based on 
the f ull form ur^ ]iot on a. The terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. ’Ot. 

1 . -on. 

2. -OS. 

2. -ore. 

3, -oe. 

8, -or. 


This tense is exceptionally regular : bmot, I will (probably) 
hear ; hisos, thou wilt (probably) bake ; U]^oe, he will 
(probably) place. The only material irregularity lies in the 
fact that a final radical -a or -I in the base is elided : illot, 
]^ulof, salot. In the case of verbs in -n the tense is formed 
from the strengthened base in -r : darot^ karot, pdroL harot, 
warot, loroi ; similarly hurot, katarot, but chd-ot. Tining, 
to give, is an interesting member of this group of verbs 
in -11 : the imperative efe, the presents etiv, etiva, and the 
probable future Uot, cannot seemingly be referred to the 
same root — or at any rate to the same form of the root— as 
the infinitive lining. The base of the infinitive reasserts 
itself, however, in the somewhat rare dialectical variants of 
the presents, tev, leva, and in the most common form of 
the probable future, tirot, as well as in the past stem and 
throughout the negative conjugation. In Jhalawaii, it may 
be noted, the regular form of the probable future is chot. 
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Significant light is thrown on Uning by the compound verb 
liatming, etc., to bring (§263), in which it is nnraistakably 
contained. 


The Past Conditional. 

§ 208 . In form this tense, which also serves as a past 
optative, is the past of the probable future. It is formed 
from the base by suffixing -o- and adding the past of the 
substantive verb (§187), the initial vowel of which is elided. 
It should be noted that assiit, assm, etc., when used in the 
formation of tenses contain onlv one s. The terminations 
are therefore as follows : — 


Singular. 

1 . ~08Ut. 

2. -osus. 

3. ~osm. 


Plural. 

1. -osnn. 

2. -osure. 

3. -osur {- 080 ). 


Thus ; binosut, had I heard, I would have heard, would 
that I had heard ; illosui, had I left ; Mkulosnt, had I feared ; 
karosiit, had I done j etostii, Urosut, Jhalawan chosut^ had 
I given. The third person plural regularly ends in -obijut, 
but the form -oso is also employed occasionally. 

§ 209 . The tense is sometimes compounded with the 
pluperfect instead of the past of the substantive verb (§252), 
though in this form it is too cumbrous for general use. The 
formation is chiefly remarkable as affording an example of 
the harmonic sequence of vowels (§13) ; thus instead of 
bmosasid we have as a rule hmosnsut, by the attraction of 
the final vowel ; on the other hand the original vowel sound 
is of course maintained in the third person singular, hinosmas^ 
as it happens to be the same as that of the final syllable. 


The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§ 210 . The present adverbial participle (like the present 
adjectival participle and the noun of obligation, infra) is 
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also foiiaded on tlie simple base. It is formed by suffixing 
-im : Unisa, iiearing; bisisa, baking; UMkisn, placing. A 
final mdical -e or -i is maintained, and there may thus be 
two forms of the participle : iUSsa, illisa, leaving ; fchullsa, 
^idisa, fearing ; sallsff^ salim, standing. The participle 
in tlio case of the verbs in -n is formed from the strengthened 
base in -r : Larisa, doing ; parisci, saying ; barim, coming ; 
similarly tirisa^ giving ; but ohd-isci, understanding. 

§ 311 . Instead of -isa we sometimes find -isa-at^ which 
can hardly be anything but an instrumental though the 
paiticiple being purely adverbial is not otherwise declinable, 
and also -kau, wddeh appears to contain the conjunction o, 
‘and’ (§433), in spite of the fact that the use of a conjunc- 
tion to couple the paiticiple to the finite verb seems illogical. 
These secondary terminations are attached in exactly the 
same way as 'isa, from which they do not differ in force : 
binisa'ap^ binismi ; illcaa-at, illisa-aif iliesau, ilUsmt ; 
Mrisa^ai, karismt. 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§ 312 . The 2U'esent adjectival participle, or relative parti- 
ciple as it might be tenned, is formed by suffixing -ok to 
the base : hmoh, hearing, one wlio beam ; M&ok, one who 
bakes. As in the similar case of the probable future and 
the past conditional a radical -e or-? is elided ; illok, one who 
leaves ; l^dok, one who feai*s ; mlok, one who stands. In the 
case of the verbs in -» the jrarticii'de is formed from the 
base in ~r ; ka>’ok, one who does ; pdrok, one who says. 
From iining there are three forms : iit'ok, efoJe^ with ehok in 
the Jhalawan dialect, one who gives. 

This verbal adjective, which may also have a passive 
significance (§275), takes on the ordinary definite and in- 
definite endings (§83 ^eq,) when used attribntively. 
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The IToim of Obligation.^ 

§213. The notin of obligation is formed by suffixing -o? 
to the base; imo'i, obliged to bear, obligation, to bearj 
intending to bear, intentioxi of bearing ; disoh obliged to 
bake ; obliged to leave ; khidol. obliged to fear ; saldi^ 
obliged to stand. In tbe case of tbe verbs in it is formed 
from tbe base in -r : Jcarol^ obliged to do; parm, obliged 
to say. There are three forms from twmg : Uroi, the 
commonest of the three, eto\ xvitb tbe Jhalawan ahol, obliged 
to give. 

This formation, which in tbe case of transitives has 
also a passive significance (§376), takes on tbe ordinary 
definite and indefinite endings (§83 $eq.) when used as an 
attributive adjective. 


The Past Stem. 

§214 The past, tbe imperfect, tbe pluperfect and tbe 
perfect are based on what may be termed the past stem. 
Tbe past stem, which happens to be tbe same in form as the 
third person singular of tbe past, must not be regarded as 
an active past participle, of which tbe language is devoid. 
It is formed from the base by tbe addition of -a, -e, or 
a consonant. 

§215. (1) The past stem of by far the largest number of 
verbs, including all passives, is formed by suffixing -a 
to tbe base. It is noteworthy Uiat this is practically 
tbe invariable method of forming tbe past stem of new 


Tfje designation ^ noun of otHgation ’ is noi; particularly tappy, but it 
is bard to find one esactly to tbe point. Tbe term ‘ gerund,* wbich natar- 
ally saggesta itself, is apt to be misleadiBg, and fails to copier finfficieot 
range. 

S 
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also loimded on tbe simple base. It is fomed by suffixing 
~im : binisa, lieaiong; bisisa, baking; placing. A 

final radical -e or is maintained, and there may thus be 
tvro forms of the participle : illesa, illisa, leaving ; 

Mkidisa, fearing ; aallsa.^ salisa, standing. The participle 
in the case of the verbs in -n is formed from the strengthened 
base in -r : harim^ doing ; pdrisa; saying ; barim, coming ; 
similarly tii'isa, giving ; but ehd-isa, understanding. 

§311. Instead of ~im rre sometimes find which 

can hardly be anything 1)at an instrumental though the 
paiticiple being purely adverbial is Jiot otherwise declinable, 
and also -imik wbiclx appears to contain tbe conjunction o, 
'and’ (§433), in spite of the fact that the use of a conjunc- 
tion to conple the parfaciple to the finite verb seems illogical. 
These secondary terminations are attached in exactly the 
same way as 'isa, from which they do not ditfer in force : 
hinisa-at, bmisan ; illesa-aL iUisa-ai, iUetau, illisati ; 
harisa'at, k arismi. 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§312. The present adjectival participle, or relative parti- 
ciple as it might be termed, is formed by suffixing -oh to 
the base : bivob, hearing, one- who heai's ; hisok, one who 
bakes. As in tlm similar case of the probable futiu’e and 
the past conditional a radical ~e or-r is elided ; illoh, one who 
leaves ; JAulok, one who fears ; mlok, one who stands. In the 
case of the verbs in -n the participle, is formed from the 
base in -r : karok, one who does ; pdrok, one who says. 
From tinvnff there are three forms : iirok, efoJe^ with chok in 
the Jhalawan dialect, one who gives. 

This verbal adjective, which may also have a passive 
significance (§375), takes on the ordinary definite and in- 
definite endings (§83 seq.) when used attributively. 
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Tile JToua of Obligation,^ 

§213. Tlie noun of obligation is formed by suSixing -oi 
to tbe base; dmof, obliged to bear, obligation to bear, 
intending to bear, intention of bearing: disct, obbged to 
bake ; iUoi, obbged to leave ; Mkulol, obliged to fear ; salm, 
obliged to stand. In the case of tbe verbs in -n it is formed 
from tbe base in 'T : haro% obliged to do ; •paroi^ obliged 
to say. There are three forms from tinmg : tirm, tbe 
commonest of tbe three, eto'/, with tbe Jbalawan chol, obliged 
to give. 

This formation, wbieb in tbe case of transitives has 
also a passive significance (§275), takes on tbe ordinary 
definite and indefinite endings (§83 seq.) when used as an 
attributive adjective. 


Tbe Past Stem. 

§214. Tbe past, tbe imperfect, tbe pluperfect and the 
perfect are based on what may be termed tbe past stem. 
Tbe past stem, which happens to be tbe same in form as the 
third person singular of tbe past, must not be regarded as 
an active past participle, of which the language is devoid. 
It is formed from the base by tbe addition of -e, or 
a consonant, 

§215. (1) Tbe past stem of by far tbe largest number of 
verbs, including ad passives, is formed by suffixing ~a 
to tbe base. It is noteworthy that this is practically 
tbe invariable method of forming tbe past stem of new 


1 The deBigjmtion ‘ noan of obHgation ’ is aut particukrlj happy, bnt it 
is hard to find oae exactly to the point. The term ‘ gerund/ which natur- 
ally saggests itself, is apt to he misleading, and fails to cover sufficient 
range, 

E 
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importations into tiie language, unless tlie Lase happens 
to end in Examples t — 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

Uning, 

to pick ; 

Un~f. 

Uling, 

to leave ; 

ilia. 

maM/mg, 

to laugh ; 

majehd. 

tilchina. 

to place ; 

tiJehd. 

shdahmg. 

to pom’ ; 

shdgM. 

rasengmg, 

to arrive ; 

rasengd. 

tiMinging, to be placed ; 

tUchingd. 


§216. (3) The second group of verbs, those 'which form 
their past stem by suffixing -e to the base, includes the 
causal and aE other verbs 'whose base ends in -/ ; — 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

tulifing. 

to make to sit ; 

tulife. 

^akleifing , 

to cause to be hidden j 

dakkife. 

tajing. 

to bind ; 

tafe. 

karfing, 

to lift ; 

Imrfe. 

harrijing, 

to ask ; 

harrife. 


To this group belong certain of the verbs iu -n, the past 
stem being formed by suffixing -e to the base in -r : damiing, 
to tab e away, dare; Icannmg, to do, leave \ pdning, to say, 
pare ; toning, to liold, tore. Though no longer a past, 
from mining, to be (§250), is probably an analogous for- 
mation. The remaining verbs in ~n form their past stem 
after the third method. 

The other verbs whicla form their past stem in -e appear 
to be too miscellaneous to be reducible to rule, c.g,. Using, 
to bake, Use ; Uting, to throw, bite ; haniping, to load, hmnpe ; 
taring, to cut, tare. In some cases there are two forms of the 
past stem, the form in -e being probably the older : Ufing, 
to milk, hire, Ufa ; dosing, to sow, to rain, dose, dasd. The 
same even applies to a few verbs whose base ends in -f ; 
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gwafing^ ^to plait, gwafe^ gwafd ; rejing, to cheat, refS, refd ; 
rojing, to sweep up, rofe, rofd. 

§ 217 . (3) It is eTen more difficult to reduce the verbs 
in the third class to rule. They fall into two subdivisions 
according to whether the consonant in which the past stem 
ends is k (changing to g after n) or s : — 


Infinitive. 

Past stem. 

(i) khallmg. 

to strike ; 

klialk. 

hailing, 

to seize ; 

hoik. 

hining. 

to hear ; 

bing. 

kiming. 

to eat; 

knng. 

hilling, 

to lamb, etc. ; 

lung. 

(ii) cmning. 

to be ; 

ass. 

manning. 

to become ; 

mass. 

harniing, 

to come ; 

bass. 

tining, 

to give ; 

Use. 

basing, 

to become hot ; 

basis. 

hising, 

to ripen ; 

bisis. 

barring, 

to become dry ; 

bdris. 

Jcharring, 

to sprout ; 

kharris. 

piring, 

to swell; 

piris. 

pirdi-ing. 

to run dry ; 

pirdkis. 

chd-lng, 

to under-stand ; 

clid-is. 

JcMvdhing. 

to request ; 

klivMhis. 

paling, 

to become wet ; 

palls. 

khnling. 

to fear ; 

kh nils. 

sahng, 

to stand ; 

sails. 


A few of these verbs have a secondary past stem in -a : 
hind, Jchnld, Mkarrd, hhwdhd. 

To the first subdivision belongs kah-ing, to die, kas-k, the 
past stem being derived from a different form of the base, 

% 2 
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hm-, wMcb also appears in the negative and cansal, Simi- 
lariy the abnormal past stems ttis from tuUng^ to sit, and 
Ms (commonly es) from hcttiny (with Tariants, §263), to bring, 
belong to the second subdivisiom 

ms. It is thus clear that the past stems ol the verbs 
cannot be marshalled in order according to mechanical 
rules.^ There is nothing on. the face of it to show, for 
instance, why the past stem of hiumg^ to pick, should be 
Mm, while the past stem of Mning, to hear, is Ung, In the 
absence of a dee 2 ')er insight into the history of the individual 
verb, the memory in most cases is the only guide, but it soon 
becomes a tolerably safe one. The list of verbs in the 
language is not very formidable, and it is the commonest 
verbs as usual which appear to be least amenable to rule. 
But while tbe formation of the past stem has been developed 
on different lines, tbe formation of the tenses derived from 
it presents little difficulty. 


The Past. 

§ 219 . The past is formed by suffixing the present of the 
substantive verb (§18'7) to the past stem, except in the third 
person singular which remains the same as the crude past 
stem. The third person plmul is conapounded with the full 
form v>r, though there is also a secondary form, in -o if the 
past stem ends in a consonant. If the past stem ends in 


1 Tie foregoing aaaljsis is purely foruial. In a subaequeut volame I 
hope to BhoTv fcliut the past stem is protaWy formed in. one of two wa.ys ; (1) 
by sufExing a particle indicative of past time, -% -e, -k (with, g aftee n) ; 
(2) by the reduplication of the final consonant of the base. Under the latter 
heading rrouH fall the verbs eanmerated in (S) (ii) above, the esplanatiort 
being baaed to a laa’ge extent on the interchange of both r and I vrith n. Oa 
the other hand it is not impossible that -s iteetf is simply a sign ol past time, 
though this explanation fails to account for the included vowel in some of 
the past siemg. 
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a rowel, the initial rowel of the substantive verb is elided 
throughout. The terminations are therefore as follows : — ■ 


Past stem ending in a 
oonsonant. 

Singular, 

1. -«if. 

2. -m. 

S, — . 

Plural. 

1, -'Un, 

2. -ure. 

S, -w' (-<?). 


Past stem ending in a 
Towel. 

Singular. 

1. -A 

2 . 

3. 

Plural. 

1 . 

2 , 

3. -r. 


Thus : Mkalkut, I stracdc ; hassutt I came ; maMkM, I 
laughed ; tafet, I bound. If the past stem has two forms, 
there are of course two forms of the past and the other tenses 
of past time : refet, re/df, I cheated ; Mkul^sut, l^uldf, I 
feared. 

The Imperfect. 

mo. The imperfect is formed from the past, as the 
present-future is formed from the present indefinite (§206), 
by suffixing As in the present-future, the -a is not added 
in the second person plui'al. The third person plural is 
always compounded with the full form The third 

person singular is remarkable. In the present-future it is 
formed by suffixing only. In the imperfect it is formed 
by suffixing not only -A, but also a final -« ; moreover, if the 
past stem ends in a oonsonant, -a- is inserted before -/m. 
The terminations are therefore as follows : — 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

voWel, 

Singular. 

Singular. 

1. -ula. 

i, 4a. 

2. -ma. 

2. sa. 

3. 

3. -I:c. 
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Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1, -v>na. 

1, -na. 

2. -ure. 

S. -re. 

3, -nra. 

3. -m. 


Thus: Mkalfciiia, I was striking, I used to strike, had 
I struck; hassuf-a, I was coming; makhcUa^ I was laugliiug ; 
tafeta, I was hireling. 

The Pluperfect. 

§ 221 . The pluperfect is formed from the past stem by 
suffixing the joast of the substantive verb (§18'7), of which 
one 5 is dropped, and — if the past stem ends in a vowel — the 
initial vowel is elided. The thud person singular is com- 
pounded with the double form -asas ; if the jsast stem ends 
in a consonant, it may also be eompoimded with the short 
form -(*«, aaid this is the rule if the final consonant is ■». 
In the plural the third person ordinarily ends in -asur, but 
a secondary form in is not uncommon. If the past stem 
ends in a consonant the terminations are as a rule not 
etc., but -muf, etc., according to the law of harmonic 
attraction (§13); the third person singular is obviously 
unaffected. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 


Past stem ending in a 

Past stem ending in a 

consonant. 

vowel. 

Singular, 

Singular. 

1. -mut {-asuf). 

1. -swf. 

2. -mus {-asus). 

2. -sus. 

3. -usm; -as. 

3. -sots. 

PluraL 

Plural. 

1, -usun {-asun). 

1. -sun. 

2. -vsure {-mure). 

2. -sure. 

3. -usur (-fl.s«r). 

3. -sur. 

(-uso) (-aso). 

(-so). 


Thus : l^allimi4 {Mialkasut\ I had struck, khalkcosas, 
khalkas. he had struok; hassusuf {bassmut}, I had come 
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bassm, lie had come; maJcMsuf, I had laughed, mal^ams, 
he had laughed ; tafeeid, I had bound, tafems, he bad bound. 

§222- There is also a double form of the pluperfect 
analogous to the double form of the past conditional (§209) ; 
that is to saj, instead of the tense being compounded with 
the past of the substantive verb, it may be compounded 
with the pluiierfect (§352); Cafesnsiit, I had bound; 
l^alkmasut, I had seized. The vowels of the termination 
may bo subject to harmonic attraction: l^alhmimit ; and 
this is resularlv the case if the root contains an M-sound : 
kmgtmm^t, I had eaten. If the past stem cuds in -s, this 
formation, in itself redundant and not particularly common, 
is naturally avoided. 

The Perfect. 

§ 223 . The perfect is formed from the past stem by 
infixing a perfect formative -loi- and adding the present 
of the substantive verb, The ordinary forms of the substan- 
tive verb arc attached, iucludiag e and o in the rhird 
persons, as if the past stem were converted into an indepeu- 
dent participle Ijy the addition of the perfect formative -im~ 
If the past stem ends in a vowel, the vowel of the perfect 
formative is elided. The terminations are therefore as 
follows : — 


stem ending in a 
consonant. 

Past stem ending in 2 , 
vowei. 

Singular. 

SingnJar. 

1. -limit. 

L -nut 

2. -UH'US. 

' 2. wufs. 

3. -une. 

8. -ne. 

mural. 

Plural. 

1. -zmiin. 

1. -nwii. 

2. -unure. 

2. -nure. 

8. -nno. 

3. -no. 


Thus : Mialkmnif, I have struck; bassmiit, I have come : 
majchmmt, I have laughed ; tafenu^, I have bou?'id. 
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The Conjugation of the Affirmative Verb. 
§ 224 . 

Infinitive: tilling, to place, tlie placing. 

Present adverbial participle : UMiisa, placing. 

Present adjectival participle t tikhok. placing, (one) "wlio places. 
Noun of obligation : UMkol> obliged to place, obligation to place. 


Imperative. 

Place. 


Singular , 

2. UkMak). 


plural. 

2 . Hkhho, 


Present of Actuality. 

I am fin tlie act of) placing, 

1. I tijchingafl ut. 1. nan tilMngati w. 

2. m tilchingafl ns. 2. nuwb ti khi ngatt nre. 

3. 0 UMkmgati e. 3. ofk UMkingaft o. 


Present Indefinite. 
I may place, etc. 


1. i UMkiv. 

2. m tikhis. 

3. 0 li kh s. 


1. nan Ukkm. 

2. num tikhire. 

3. ofk tilfkir. 


Present-Future. 

I place ; I ivill place. 

1, I UMkiva. 1. nan fikhina, 

2. num tikhire. 

3. Ojk iikhira. 


2 nl fikJiisa. 
3. 0 UMiik. 
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Probable Puture. 

I will (probably) place. 



Singular. 

Plural. 

* 

it 

1. nan Hkhon. 


2. nl tikkos. 

2. mm tikhore. 


3. 0 tikhoe. 

3. ofk tiklior. 


Past Conditional. 


Had I placed ; 

1 would baye placed, etc. 


1. 1 tikhosiii. 

1. nan iikhosmi. 


2. m tikhosus. 

2, num tikhosure. 


3. 0 tikhoms. 

8. ofk Ukhosiir. 



Past, 


I placed ; 

I ate (infill. Jcwiing). 


Singular. 

Singular. 


1. 1 Hj^df. 

1. 1 hmguL 


2. ni tikhds. 

2. ni hmgus. 


3. 0 tijchd. 

3 o hung. 


Plural. 

1 . nci/ti tiJchdn. 

2. nmn tiJohdre- 

3. qfh tihhar. 


PluraL 

1. nan hungun, 

2. num kungure. 

3. qfk kungw\ 


1 . 

2 . 

3, 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Imperfect. 

I was j)]aciiig ; I was eating. 


singular. 

I tikhdig. 
ni tikhdsa. 
0 tiMidku. 


Singular. 

1. I kmgnta. 

2. n^ huTigum, 

S. 0 Joimgaka. 


Plural, 

nan tikhdna. 
nUm tikhdre. 
qfk tiJchdru. 


Plural. 

1. uau hunguna. 

2. mm kmgure. 

3. qfh hmigura. 


* 
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Pluperfect. 

1 had placed ; I had eaten. 



SiiLgular. 


Singular. 

1. 

* tikhasuf. 

1. 

1 ktmgusuf. 

2. 

nl tikhdsus. 

2. 

nl kuftgusus. 

3. 

0 iiMidsas. 

3. 

0 kungasas, 




Imngas. 


Plural. 


Plural. 

1. 

nan tikhdsmi. 

1. 

nan kungusiin. 

2. 

num tikhdsivre. 

2. 

mmi Jmng ill sure. 

3. 

ofk tikhdsm'. 

3. 

ofk kungusnr. 


Perfect. 



I have placed ; 

I have eaten. 


Singular. 


Singular. 

1. 

1 

1. 

1 kungumut. 

2. 

m tikhanus. 

2. 

nl kimgimm. 

3. 

0 Ukkane. 

3. 

0 hung me. 


Plural. 


Plural. 

1. 

f{an tikkdnurh. 

1. 

nan kmigvmun. 

2. 

num Hkhdnure. 

2. 

num Jcungunure. 

3. 

ofk tikkdno. 

3. 

ofk kungnm. 


The aboye represents the normal conjugation of the 
typical yerb. Heference must be made for yariants, etc., to 
the foregoing paragraphs ; e,^., for yariants of the adverbial ‘ 
participle to §211 ; for other forms of the imperative to 
§190 seg^.; for’ other tenses of actuality to §188 ; for yariants 
of the presents to §203 seg. ; for shorter forms of the third 
person plural in the past comlitionalj the past and the plu* 
perfect to §§20S, 219 and 221 ; for double forms of the past 
conditional and pluperfect to §209 and §222 ; and for an 
optional form of the simple pluperfect to §221, The data 
given in the list of verhs at §265, read "with the sections 
on the formation of the parts of the verb, uill indicate 
sufidciently the conjugation of practically every important 
Verb in the language. 
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The Formation of the Negative Yerh. 

§225. Eveiy verb, active, passive, neuter or causal, may 
be conjugated negatively. Negation is es:pressed agglutin- 
atively by means of the negative particle -ct-, which is inserted 
into the verb. In the tenses of present-future time (includ- 
ing the past conditional, which is a future perfect in form) 
the particle of negation is preceded by -p-, the sign of 
present-future time, and in the past tenses by -zf-, the sign 
of past time. These signs of time and negation are suffixed 
to the base. Although all the finite tenses are represented 
in the negative conjugation, there is no negative infinitive 
nor participle, whether adverbial or adjectival, while the 
noun of obligation is generally avoided. 


The Tenses of Actuality, 

§ 226 . As there is no negative infinitive, negation in 
the SO' called tenses of actuality has to be expressed in 
the auxiliary. 


§227., The negative present of the substantive verb 
follows 


Singular. 

1. i affat, I am not. 

2 , m c((ffes. 

S, od aff, affak. 


Plural. 

1. mn aff an. 

2. n%m offers . 

3. ofk affae. 


is as 


There are several peculiar features in this formation, 
which will he more conveniently discussed later (§253). It 
may be noted here that affat, affes, etc,, when employed in 
tense-formation, appear as -afat, -<ffes, etc,, or more often 


as -avat, -aves, etc., while becomes the diphthong -au. 

§ 228 . The present of actuality in the negative verb is 
therefore of the form I tikhingatl affat, I am. not (in the 
act of) placing. Other tenses of the kind may he formed 
with the remaining negative tenses of the substantive verb 
(§254) : I UMkingaft allavat, I was not placing, etc., and 
where it is defective with the negative of manning^ to become 
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(§256) : « Ul^ingatl I will probably not be placing, 

and so on. These tenses will be omitted from the conjnga- 
tion of the jiegatiTe verb (§24i7). 

The Prohibitive, 

§£29. The second person singular of the prohibitive is 
formed from the base by suffixing the present-negative sign 
-p-tK. The rules for its formation are very similar to those 
for the formation of the imperative plural of the affirmative 
verb (§197 seg.). 

§230. If the imperative singular is identical with the 
base, is ordinarily attached without modifying the base : 
UB$a^ do not bake ; UMkpai do not place. If the base ends 
in there is a natural change of n to m before the labial of 
tbe termination : bimpa, do not hear ; h'wmpa^ do not eat. 
In the case of passives (§275) and neuters (§278) the suffix 
maybe added directly to the base : UMkingpa, be not placed; 
raehigpiu do not arrive ; or the g of the base may be dropped 
and the n changed in consequence to m : HMkiwpa, msempa. 
The verbs which adopt an abnormal Ih in the imperative 
singular revert to the radical lingual in the prohibitive, as in 
the rest of the conjugation: tnlpa, do not sit ; halpa, do not 
seize ; fchalpa, do not strike. Corresponding to the two forms 
of the imperatives of $ha gM ng, to pour, hogging, to weep, 
there are two forms of the prohibitive: shagipa, shdpa, 
hog/tpa. hopa. The prohibitive haspa^ do not die, and indeed 
the whole negative conjugation of kaMng, is founded on that 
form of the base which is utilised in the past stem of the 
affirmative verb (§217 fin.), 

§231. The prohibitives of the verbs in are particu- 
larly interesting. In the case of two of them, to wit, paning, 
to say, and toning, to hold, the prohibitives are formed by 
suffixing the present-negative sign to the shorter form of 
the base without modification.; papa, topa, Ihe short 
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form of the base is also used la the case of Vanning, to come, 
manning, to become, and tining, to giv6, but tlie sign of 
present time undergoes a remarkable change from ^ to / : 
hafa, mafa, Ufa. The infix appears as f throughout the 
present-future tenses of these yerbs ; it appears by the by as 
doubled in the present of the substantire verb negative 
(§2, ’50). In the case of kamiing, to do, and dmining, to take 
away, the present-negative sign is clearly suffixed to the 
strengthened base in -r : hap;jga, dajipa, -np- changing to -pp-. 
Analogous are Imppa, from hnnnmg {hunng), to look, and 
tippa from chdning {chd-ing^ dialectical variant ta-ing), to 
understand, for the whole of the negative oonjagation is 
founded on the bases Vur (§262), Ur- (§261). The doubled 
consonant is maintained thi’onghout the tenses of present- 
future time, and the sign of past time i is similarly doubled 
in the past tenses. 

§232. If the imperative singular is formed by adding -a 
or -e to the crude base, the vowel sound becomes -i- before 
the present-negative suffix : Mnpa, do not become dry; 
dahUpa, do not hide ; narripa, do not flee ; ^ulipa, do not 
fear ; salipa, do not stand. The included vowel is main- 
tained in such verbs throughout the negative conjugation. 
As already noted, the prohibitive of tining, to give, is Ufa ; 
there is no formation to correspond directly to the imperative 
Me, etiho. 

§ 233 . If the base en<ls in -e or -I, the long vowel 
naturally maintains its place unchanged in the negative 
conjugation: illepa, do not leave; fhtil'tpa, do not fear; 
salipa, do not stand. 

§ 234 . It follows therefore that there may be alternative 
forms of the prohibitive (and hence of the negative con- 
jugation generally) corresponding to alternative forms of the 
imperative: dalpa, dalipa, Ao-mt hamppa, hampipa, 

do not load ; hkoshhpa, MkoshJcipa, do not mb ; yhulpas 
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WlitiUpa, MkuUpa, do not fear ; salpa, salipa, scdlpa, 
do not stand. 

§235. The second person plural of the prohibitive is 
formed, as in the affirmative, by adding the termination -ho 
to the singular : Uspaho, do not bake ; UMkpabo, do not 
place; Umpabo, do not hear ; rasengpaho^ rasempaho^ do not 
arrive ; tulpaho, do not sit ; dappabo^ do not take away ; 
tifabo, do not give ; hdripabo, do not become dry ; khidpaho. 
Mmlipaho, MkitUpaho, do not fear. 

The Present Indefinite, 

§236. The present indefinite of the negative is formed 
from the base by sufiixing the following terminations, with 
the same phonetic modifications as in the case of the 
prohibitive : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -par. 1, -pan, 

2. -pes, 2. -pere. 

3. ~p. 8. -pas. 

It will be noticed that the negative sign -a- is changed to 
-e- in the second persons, and is dropped altogether in the 
third person singular, which thus remains with only the sign 
of time to denote negation, person, number and tense. In 
the third person plural there is a change from the -r of the 
affirmative to -s, which has been induced no doubt by the 
apparently abnormal adoption of -r as the termination of the 
first person singular. 

Examples ; hispar, I may not bake ; til^par, I may not 
place ; Mmpar, I may not hear ; Jcimipar, I may not eat ; 
tikhinapar, tikliimpar, I may not lie placed; rasengpar, 
msempar, I may not arrive ; tnlpar, I may not sit ; shdaTipar. 
sJidpar, I may not pour ; pdpar, I may not say ; topar, I 
may not hold ; Icappar, I may not do ; dappar, I may not 
take away ; huppar, I may not look ; tippar, I may not 
understand ; mafar, I may not become ; bafar^ I may not 
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come ; Ufar (Jhalawau clwfar), I may not give ; Icaspar, I 
may not die ; hdHpar^ I may not become dry ; illepm\ 

I may not leave l^ulpar, hlmlipar. ](^?illpar, I may not fear. 
Tie following third persons will be specially noted, though 
they follow on the same lines as the first person : ?}iaf, he^ she 
or it may not become; io/j he may not come; tif, he may 
not give. 

The Present-Future. 

§237. The present-future negative is formed in the 
ordinary way by suffixing -a to the present indefinite. The 
second person plural, however, is left unaltered as in the 
affirmative (though without the same cause). The thh*d 
person singular ends in -7c as in the affirmative, the negative 
sign, which was omitted in the present indefinite, re- 
appearing as the included vowel. The terminations are 

therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -pam. 1. -pana. 

2. ’pesa. 2. -pere. 

3. ‘pak. 3. -pasa. 


Thus : Hspara, I do not bake, I will not bake ; Mnipam^ 
I do not hear ; Jcappara, I do not do ; Uppara, I do not 
miderstand; hqfara, I do not come; iijara (Jhalawan 
GliofaroT]^ I do not give ; Jchulpara. khulipara. Mkullpara, I do 
not fear. 

The Probable Future, 

§238. The probable future negative is formed from the 
base, with the usual phonetic modifications, by suffixing 
the present-negative sign -pa- and the terminations of the 
affirmative probable future, with an apparently euphonic 
-T- to bridge the hiatus. The terminations are therefore 
as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 


1. -paroL 

2. -paros. 
,3f -paro$. 


1. -paron. 
3. -par ore. 
3 , -paror,^ 
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Thus 1 hisparot, I will (probably) not balce ; hiwiparot, I 
will (probably) not hear; Jcapparoi, I will (probably) not do; 
tipparoi, I will (probably) not understand lafarot^ I will 
(probably) not come; tifaroi (Jhalawan ehofarof), I will 
(probably) not give; Idhulparot, Mknliparof, khuUparof. I 
will (probably) not fear. 

§ 239 . A peculiar form of this tense is heard in Jhalawan. 
The formative -o- of the affirmative probable future is suffixed 
to the base, and the present negative of the substantive verb 
(§227) is then attached, its initial vowel being elided. The 
terminations are therefore as follows ; — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. ■'Ofat. 1. -ofcm. 

2. -ofes. 2. -ofere. 

3. -of. 3, -ofa$. 

Thus : bisofat, I will (probably) not bake ; hinofat, I will 
not hear; l^ulofat, I wiU not fear; chdofaf, I will not 
understand ; ohofat, I will not give. In the case of the verbs 
in -n the terminations are attached to the strengthened 
base in -r : karofat, I will not do. 

The Past Conditional. 

§ 240 . As in the affirmative this tense is in form the past 
of the probable future. It is formed from the base in exactly 
the same manner as the negative probable future except that 
the past and not the present of the substantive verb is 
attached. The terminations are therefore as follows : — 

Singular. Plural. 

1. -parosut. 1. -parosun. 

2. -parosm 2. -pnroBure. 

3. -parosas. 3, -paroBwr {-paroso). 

Thus ; Usparosut, I would not have baked, had I not 
baked, would that I had. not baked ; bimparosut, I would not 
have heard ;. happarosut^ I would not have done ; tifoi^osu 
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(Jhala-wan chofarostif) , I would uot liave giTon ; Mk'ulpmoBut, 
MkuUparosut, MkuUpm'Osut, I would not have feared. A 
dou'ble form compounded with the pluperfect of the substan- 
tive verb {of. §209) is sometimes heard ; Msj^arosusut. 

§ 241 . In Jhalawan there is a secondary form of this 
tense, corresponding to the peculiar Jhalawan form of the 
probable future negative. It is based on the third person 
singular of that form of the tense, by attaching the past of 
the substantive verb affirmative, which generally appears 
as -esui {of. §245). The terminations are therefore as 
follows ; — 

Singular. Plural. 

1 . -ofesut. 1 . -ofestm. 

2 . -ofesm, 2 . -ofesure^ 

3 . 'Ofesas. 3 . ~ofesur {-ofeso). 

Thus : hisofesut, I would not have bated ; Mkulofesut, I 

would not have feared; chofesut, I would not have given. 
The forms iisofasuft Wkulofaswt, etc., are less commonly 
heard- 

The Noun of Obligation. 

§ 242 . The negative noun of obligation is formed from 
the base, modified phonetically in. the usual manner, by 
suffixing the present-negative sign ’pa-, and attaching as in 
the affirmative the termination -m, with the insertion of -r- to 
bridge the hiatus. Thus : Usparol, not obliged to bake, no 
obligation to bake ; himparol, not obliged to bear ; happarol, 
not obliged to do ; tafaroli not obliged to come ; tifaroi 
(Jhalawan chofarot)^ not obliged to give; hhulparol, 
Iphulipoirot, JehuBparot. not obliged to fear. In the case 
of transitives this formation has a passive signification also 

The Past. 

§ 243 . The past negative is formed from the base by 
infixing the past-negative sign -Ua-, and attaching the 
present of the substantive verb negative (§221). One of the 
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concmTent as is elided ^ ; ff is changed to t>, while aff in the 
third pwson singular becomes the diphthong -a-iL^ The ter- 
minations are therefore as follows : — 


Singalar. 

I. -tamt. 
3. -iaves. 
3. -tau. 


Plural. 

1. ~tmun. 

2. -favere, 

3 . 'fuMS, 


The Tariations in the formation of the past run parallel 
to the variations in the formation of the prohibitive : hktmut, 
I did not babe j hintmat^ I did not hear; tultmat, I did not 
sit ; shdghtamt, sMtavat, I did not ponr ; ^dtavat^ 1 did not 
speak ; totamt, I did not hold ; haUciV<jit, I did not do ; 
dafiamf, I did not take away ; 1 did not look ; 

Uttamt^ I did not understand ; fUavut, I did not give ; baiavaf, 
I did not come } maiavaf, I did not become ; huBtamt, I did 
not die ; hdritmat, I did not become dry ; narritamf, I did 
not dee; J^uUamft MuUfamf^ l^uUt&vat, I did not fear. 


The Imperfect. 

§ 244 . The imperfect is formed in the negative, as in the 
affirmative, by suffixing -n to the past, with similar modi- 
ficatioDS : the second person plural remains nnchanged, while 
the third person singular takes on -aka, the diphthong 
being resolved into -m-. The terminations are therefore as 
fallows ; — 


Singular. 

1 . -famta. 

2. -favesa. 

3. -iamha. 


Plural. 

1. -tmana. 

2. -tavere. 

3. -tmam. 


Thus : 'hisiamta, I was not baking ; tiUa'Qata, I was not 
understanding; tiiamta, I was not giving; na-rnfavafa, I 


1 And tenoe it migBt te argued fciat onij the past sign -i- and fete 
negatire present o£ the suhstantivo verb are attached to the base. The 
version given ia the text seems, on the whole, preferable. 

® The diphthong is resolved on the addition of the eneJitio pronoun of 
the third, person .* e.ff., ^3iav-ta, he didn't any to Mat, 
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was not fioeing; Mkultmata, i^lUmata, WkiiUmata^ I 
was not fearing. 


The Pluperfect. 

§245. On the analogy of the affirmative, the pluperfect 
negative is formed by adding the past of the affirmative 
sirbstantive verb to the third person singular of the past 
negative, the diphthong of which is resolved. The form 
~emt is generally used instead of -aaut to avoid the se(juence 
of unaccented syllables (flf. §241). The terminations are 
therefoi'e as follows : — 


Singular. 

1. -kwestit {-tavasiit), 

2. -kwesus (-iavaszf’Si). 

3. -tavesas {-tamms). 


Plural. 

1. -tmesm {■■tamsun)^ 

2. ’tmeatire {-tavamre). 

3. -tavesur (’tavasttr). 
{'tcweso) i-tamso). 


Thus : hiataipeaut, I had not baked ; titfaves'uf, I had not 
understood; Uimemt^ I had not given; Mkidtmemit, 
'Wkulitmemi, MkvMtmh-ut, I had not feared. The forms 
lisi&vasui, tittmmwb^ etc., are much less commonly used. 


The Perfect 

§246. The negative perfect is formed from the base, 
modified in the usual manner, by suffixing the past-negative 
sign -ta-, and attaching the perfect formative '(«)w- and 
the pi'esent affirmative of the substantive verb. The ter- 
minations are therefore as follows : — 


Slttgular. 

1 . ’ianuL 

2 , ‘tanm. 
B. 'tane. 


Plural, 

1 . -ianmi, 

2. -f aim re, 
8. --tano. 


.Thus: hista'mi, I have not baked; tilfaniiii I have 
• not understood; titmiuU I have not given; IhuHanut, 
MulUampi I have not feared. 
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Tlie Conjugation of the Negative Verb. 


§ 847 . 

Uouu of Obligation : UMk^aro^ not obliged to place, no obli- 
gation to place. 


Prohibitive. 

Do not place. 

Singular. Pliital. 

2. 2. filchpaho. 


Present Indefinite, 


1. I iiMkpar. 
S. Si? HMkpes. 
3. 0 UMp- 


I msbj not place, etc. 

1. i^m tiMkPan. 

2. mm UMkpere. 

3. ofk til^pas. 


Present-Futnre. 

I do not place ; I will not place. 

1. ? tikhpam. 1. UJ&hpana,. 

2. HMpssa. 2. mm HMip^e, 

S. o til^pak. 3. ofk U^hpasa. 

Probable Future. 

I will {probably} not place. 

1, ® U]ih.pai'ot. 1. nan UMtparon. 

2, m iikhparos, 2. nmi tihhparm'e. 

3, 0 UMkparoe, 3. ofk UMkparor. 

Past Conditional. 

Had I not placed, etc. 

1, l UMkparomt. 1. nan UMkparosun. 

2, m UMiparostts. 2, mm tiJchparosure, 

3, 0 UMiparosas, 3 ofk tikhparoiur 
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A 




Fast. 





I did not place. 





Singular. 

Plural. 

'"3 

1 . 

1 

tikhtmai. 

1. nan 

Ukhtavan. 


2. 

m 

tikhtaves. 

2. num 

iikMavere, 

i 

3. 

0 

tikhtau. 

3. ofk 

tikhtavas. 

t 

'Si 




Imperfect. 


l/» 

Lf 



I was not placing. 



1. 

i 

Ukhtmaia, 

1. nan 

tikJdavma. 

4 

2. 

nl 

tiMhtavisa. 

2. mmi 

tikhtavere. 


8. 

0 

tikhtavaka. 

3. o/Zc 

tikhtavasa. 





Pluperfect. 





I had not placed. 


^.iia 

1. 

1 

HMktmesut. 

1. nan 

UMktavesuti, 

> 

2. 

nl 

UkhtmeS'US. 

2. nwm 

■ UMk^avesure, 

s 

j"" 

3. 

0 

tlMktmesm. 

3. ofh 

tiMktmesnn 





Perfect. 


/ 

/• 

i\ 



I have not placed. 



1 . 

i 

UMktanut. 

1. na/n 

Ukhtcmun. 


2. 

nl 

tikhtaniis. 

2. num 

tikhtamire. 


3. 

0 

tikhtmie. 

3. ofk 

tikhtano. 



la the above only the most regular forms haye been 
given ; for variants reference will be made to the preceding 
paragraphs. It win be borne in mind that if there an 
included vowel between the crude base and the present* 
negative sign in the prohibitive, the included vowel is main- 
tained throughout the negative conjugation; e.p., nurripa, 
do not See, narHpardi, narripar, narripara, narriparoL 
narripm'osid^ mrritavat^ narritmata^ narritmesut, 
narritcmut* 
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Auxiliary and Irregular Verbs. 


Anning, to be. 

§248. Tlie substantive verb is defective, and wbat tenses 
there are, are not all derived from the same root. The in- 
finitive mining is almost obsolete, and its use is seemingly 
confined to one or two set phrases: e.g^i anningM pas, 
shikar Behind, dorati has e, maga ne du famme, as a matter 
of fact (lit. for existence’ sate you may say) there’s sport in 
abundance on the Sibi canal, and possibly you may get 
some ; anningM da, kasarat dir are, as a matter of fact there 
is water on this road. Imperative there is none, though a 
trace of one is perhaps preserved in hash-a) arise, seeing that 
there is no verb hashing. N'or are there any participles, noun 
of obligation or perfect. On the other hand, though both 
present indefinite and future are missing, there are two forms 
of the present. 


§249. 

The Present. 


Singular, 

1. I uti I am. 

* 2 , 111 U8. 

3. od e. 


Plural. 

1. nan mi. 
’2,.-nnm ure. 

3. qfk 0 iur) 


The dialectical variant in the third person plui’al 
evidently prcseiwes the original type {cf. §16). There are 
several peculiar features in this tense. It is the only present 
affirmative in the language in which, due allowance being 
made for palpable elisions (§204), the included vowel is not 
-j-(-e-), and in which the first person singular does not end in 
-«(«). Indeed, though a present in meaning, there seems 
reason to regard it as a past in origin, like the emphatic 
pr^ent. 
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§ 250 . 


The Empliatio Present. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

1. 1 aret, I am, I exist. 

1. nan aren. 

2. nl ares. 

2. mim arere. 

3. od are. 

3. ofk aver. 

§ 251 . This is in form an ordinary past from anning, 
after the model of % karet, I did, from kanning (§216). It 


is more empliatic than « ut, and generally implies aotnal 
existence ; l^udd jwdn Q-od is good; Tiarlcas cJiAik, khadd 
are, everybody knows that Grod exists ; I ndjor ul, I*m nn- 
well ; i Tt-djor aret maga td shah'iekd hma, I am unwell, but 
I’ll go as far as the village. The relationship of aret to 
is in fact analogous to the relationship of elita to dai in 
Pashtu, and of hastam to -am in Persian. The resemblance 
of ut to the Persian -am is particularly strong, as it is pro* 
nounced, especially in the third person singular, in very close 
connection with the word preceding it, and it would perhaps 
be more correct to write it as an enclitic (c/. §72). 


§ 252 , The remaining three tenses of the alhrmative, to 
wit, the past, imperfect and pluperfect, are based on the past 
stem ass-, which is derived from aming on the analogy of 
mass- from mammg, to become (§217) . 


The Past. 


Singular. 


I*lural. 


1 . I assut, I was. 

2. m ass us. 

3. od ass. 


1 . nan assnui. 

2. num assm'e. 

3. ofk aasur 
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The Imperfect. 


Singular. 

1. * amnia > I 'WSi'S- 

2 . nl assusa. 

3. od msalca. 


I'lural, 

1 * ctsswia. 

2 . assw'Q, 

3. ofk asstifa. 


The Pluperfect. 

1. I assusut, I had been. 1. nan assusun. 

2. nl amusiis. 3. num ammure. 

3. od assas. 3. ofk a^susur [assuso). 

It will be seen that these tenses are formed from the base 

am- in the ordinary way. As a matter of fact, there is little 
difference of meaning between the three j it will be retaem- 
bered that the third person singnlar of the pluperfect is 
largely employed in the conjugation of the verb instead of 
the corresponding person of the past. The form assasuf is 
sometimes used for the more usual form asm^ut, which 
has been affected by barmonic attraction (§221). 


§ 253 . The negative tenses are as follows : — 


The Present. 


Singular. 

1. i affat, I am not. 

2. nl affes. 

3. od aff, affak. 


Plural. 

1. mn affan. 

2. mm affere. 

3. ofk affas. 


This tense is remarkable as being the only negative pre- 
sent in which the first person singular does not end in -r(a) 
In other respects it is not unlike the presents indefinite 
mafar, hafar, tifar, derived from manning, to become 
banning, to come, timing, to give, except for the doubling of 
the sign of present time (§231) and the second form of 


verb 




the third person singular, which is in reality a present* 
future, though in no way differing from aff in its ordinary 
use and meaning. 

§ 354 . 

The Past. 

Singular. 

1. i allavat, 1 was not 

2. m alia vis. 

3. od allau. 

The Imperfect. 

1. I allavata, I was not. 1. nan allamna, 

2. nl allavisa. 2. 7mm allavere. 

8. od allavaka. 3. o//^ allavma. 

The Pluperfect. 

1. i allavisui, I had not been. 1. nan allaveswi. 

2. m allavisus. 2. num allavesw^e, 

3. od allavesas. 3. ofk allavesnr, 

{allaveso). 

These three past tenses of the ncgatwe of the suhstan- 
tire verb are derived from a root all-, which appears to have 
no connection with the ordinary verbal root. The past is 
formed by adding to it the negative present affat with the 
usual modifications (§243) •, the imperfect is formed from 
the past in the regular manner (§244), and the imperfect 
in turn constitutes no less regularly the basis for the forma- 
tion of the pluperfect (§246). A difference in meaning 
between the three tenses is not often clearly marked. 


Plural. 

1. nan allavan. 

2. ivum allavere. 

3. ofk allmas. 
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mb, The substantiye rerb is otberwise defective. 
The missing parts are supplied by manning, to become. 
Tbe abuormal features in the conjugation of manning 
and of tbe otber irrdg'ular verbs ’wbieb are presented belorr 
have already been examined in the discussion of tbe forma- 
tion of the various parts of the verb. 

MamUnff, to become. 

§ 256 . There are two bases, m&~, mar- (§186). With 
the exception of the first form of the imperative, the ■whole 
of the affirmative is founded on the latter, wdiile the whole 
of the negative is founded on the former. The remarkable 
phonetic change in the sign of present time in the negative 
conjugation has aheady been refeived to (§281). 



Affirmativ©. 

I^regative. 

Infinitive; 

manning. 


Pres. adv. part. : 

marisa. 


Pres, adj. part; 

maroh. 

k ■ » 

Noim of obligation: 

marm. 

mafaroi. 

Imperative; 

ma, mar, marak. 

mafa. 

Present indefinite; 

marer. 

mafar. 

Present- future; 

mareva. 

mafara. 

Probable future : 

maroi. 

mafaroi. 

Past conditional; 

marosid, 

k 

majarosuf. 

Past; 

mmsnt. 

mafavaf. 

Imperfect: 

massnta. 

mafamfa. 

Pluperfect: 

9ms$mui. 

maiewesuf. 

Perfect; 

massunnf. 

matmmf. 
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JBanniiiff, to come. 

§S57. Naming is conjugated in exactly tlie same way 
as manning. 


JLanning^ to do. 

§ 258 . There are two bases, ha-, hat-. With the oxoep- 
tion of the &st form of the imperative and the a^rmatiTe 
presents the conjugation, both affirmative and negative, is 
founded on the base har-. The einious formation of the 
affirmative presents has been analysed in §20f ; for the 
doubling of the signs of time throughout the negativ^e refer- 
ence should be made to §231. 


Infmiiavej 

Affirmative. 

banning. 

2regative, 

« « t 

Pres. adv. part.: 

harUa. 

» *« 

Pres, adjv part. : 

harok 

»»» 

Koim of obligation; 

karoi. 

kappm-ot. 

Imperative: 

ka, kar, karak. 

kappa. 

Present indefinite: 

heo. 

kappar. 

Present-future: 

keca. 

kappara. 

Probable future; 

karot. 

kapparoL 

Past conditional; 

kanosut. 

kapparosui. 

Past; 

karet. 

kaitmai. 

Imperfect : 

kareta. 

hattmata. 

Pluperfect: 

karemt. 

kattavemi. 

Perfect: 

kayemt 

kattamif. 
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Danning^ to take away. 

§259. Danning is conjugated in exactly the same way 
as katming. 

Tining, to give. 

§260. The imperative and the ordinary forms of the 
affirmative presents are based on the root et-. If the 
dialectical and other variants^ which have already been 
mentioned {tev, §204, etof, chof, §207^ etc,), are left out of 
account, the rest of the affirmative is founded on the base 
Ur- and the negative on the base ii- after the analogy of 
manning and banning. 



A-ffirmative, 

Kegative. 

Infinitive; 

tining. 

* » • 

Pres. adv. part. ; 

tii'isa. 


Pres. adj. part. : 

tiroJe. 


Noun of obligation: 

Urol. 

Ufaroz, 

Imperative: 

ete. 

Ufa. 

Present indefinite; 

etiv. 

tifar. 

Preseat-fature: 

etiva. 

tifara. 

Probable future : 

twot. 

tifarot. 

Past conditional; 

tiromt. 

fifarosiit. 

Past: 

tissut. 

tit n vat. 

Imperfect ; 

tiesufa. 

titavata. 

Pluperfect : 

Uss’umt. 

titmesnt. 

Perfect; 

tissimnt. 

iitavmt. 
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Ch^'ingf to understand. 

§ 261 . Thd affirmatiTe os conjugated regularly on the base 
cha-^ the only peculiarities lying in the not rery common 
inidnitiTe form oMmng and in the formation of the past stem 
clm-is (§217 ii). The negative conjugation is founded on a 
base tir- on the analogy of kamiing and danmng, and implies 
an obsolete infinitive timing. The dialectical variant tn-mg 
(imper. tS,, pres, sometimes also tid-ing, tid^ 

tidva) heard chiefly in the NushJci district, seems to afford a 
connecting link between the two bases, 



Affirmative. 

Negative. 

Infinitive; 

oh&-mg {chdning). 

■ 

Pres. adv. part. ; 

ohd'isa. 

• *» 

Pres. adj. part,; 

chmh. 


JToun of obligation : 

chdot. 

tipparoi. 

Imperative; 

eha, cJid'-ah. 

Uppa. 

Present indefinite: 

chav. 

tippar. 

Present-future; 

ckava. 

tippam. 

Probable future : 

chdot. 

tipparot. 

Past conditional : 

chdosut. 

Hpparomt. 

Past: 

chd-isnt 

iittami. 

imperfect : 

ch&’iaufa. 

tittavafa. 

Pluperfect: 

chd-isusut. 

tittavesut. 

♦Perfect; 

chd'immut. 

tittanut. 
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Murinff) hunfiiiifff to look. 

§ 262 , The affimativo is conjugated in the ordinary 
way on the hase frnr-, with a slight irregularity in the for- 
mation of the imperative plitrai hubio (§198), The negative 
is conjugated after the model of banning and dmnmg. 



Affirmative. 

iVegative. 

Infinitive i 

Miring, huaning. 


Pres. adv. part. : 

hurim. 

• » < 

Pres. adj. part, : 

huroh. 

^ 

Koun of obligation; 

hurol. 

huji'^aroi. 

Imperative ; 

hur. 

Jiuppa. 

Present indefinite; ' 

hurh. 

hu^ppar. 

Present-fature ; 

hurim. 

huppara. 

Probable future: 

hurot. 

kupparot. 

Past conditional ; 

hurosuf. 

hipparostiL 

Past; 

hurat. 

hutt{(v<tt. 

Imperfect ; 

htirafa. 

huitavata. 

Pluperfect ; 

htrasiit. 

hutiaves'ut. 

Perfect; 

kurdmif. 

« 

ImUamt, 

• 

Mating^ hatiningf 

hataring, hatiHng, to bring. 


§ 263 . This verb is clearly compounded with t'ming, to 
give, which accounts for several curious forms and variants. 
The first element ha- is probably to be traced to hal-, to seize. 
The aspirate is frequently dropped. 



Affirmative. 

Kegative. 

Infinitive : 

haling. 

hatimng. 

... 

* . 

hataring. 

hatifring. 


Pres, adv. part. : 

katisa. 

hatarisa. 

hatirim. 

... 

Pres. ad], part.; 

hat oh. 

hataroh. 

hafirok. 

... 

Uoun of obligation : 

hutoi. 

hafaroi. 

hoUparof. 


hgiirof. 





Afflxnaative, 

Negative. 

Imperative: 

hata. 

hatar. 

ha tip Cl. 

Present indefinite : 

hatev, 

hatarev. 

haMpar, 

Present-ftitnre: 

hateva. 

hatareva* 

hatipara. 

Probable Mure: 

hatot, 

hataroL 

hatirot. 

hatiparot. 

Past conditional : 

hatosut. 

hatarosiiP 

hatirosuL 

Jiatiparosut. 

Past: 

hesiit. 

hatUanat. 
hat t amt. 

Imperfect ; 

Msida. 

haUtamia, 
hat t amt a. 

Pluperfect: 

hesusuL 

IiatUmesufu 

hattavesut. 

Perfect: 

hesvmtt. 

ELining, to go. 

haiitarmt. 

haffamit. 


§ 264 , Witii the exception of the affirmatire presents 
the conjugation, of hining^ both affirmatiye and negative, 
proceeds perfectly regularly from the base Mn-: hinka, 
hinok, himlt klmparot, hin, Mmpa, Mmpar, Mnot, Mmparofi 
hmot, Tiinia-vati etc. The presents m the afiS-tmaiave are 
formed from a different base &d-^ (§205) . 


Present Indefimte, 

Singular, 

1. ^ kdVf I may go. 

2 . Ms. 

3. 0 Me. 

Presmt'Putore. 

1. ^ h3mf I go ; I will go. 

2. ni kdsa. 

3. 0 M-ik {kdih). 


Plural. 

1. nan Mti. 

2. niiw. kme. 

3. ofk Mr. 

1. nan. kdna. 

2. wm Mre* 

3. ofia ha/ra. 


’ There is also tie curious form hmho, let us go, I and yoti, ttMcIi 
appeal's to be compounded of kS-n, first person plural of tie present indeSnite, 
and -6(5, tie ending of tie second person plural imperative. 
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Ijist of Verbs. 

§ 265 . Tlie various parts of the more important verbs 
in the language will be deduced without difficulty from the 
following skeleton table, read with the sections on the forma- 
tion. The secondary form of the imperative in -ah which 
obtains in a certain class of verbs (§192) has been omitted 
for the sake of brevity, and the same applies to the optional 
form of the prohibitive in the case of neuter verbs like 
afengmg (§276). As the negative conjugation is formed as 
a rale from the base as presented in the imperative accord- 
ing to certain well-defined principles, it is ordinarily un- 
necessary to display the prohibitive separately. In view, 
however, of the importance of the few abnormal cases a 
place has been accorded to it in the table. Only the primary 
meaning of the verb is given. It will be borne in mind 
that the third person singular of the past is identical with 
the past stem (§214(). 

Infinitive. Imperative, Past. Prohibitive. 




(2iid p. s.) 

CSrd p. s.) 

(2nd, p. a.) 

unningf 

he, 

... * 

ass. 

pm * 

arenglngi 

be entangled, 

areng, 

arengd', 

arengpeo. 

aurmenging, 

get excited. 

aurazeng, 

aurazengd, 

cmraz&ugpa. 

avalenging, 

get confused, 

maleng. 

avalengd. 

avalengpa. 

3vming, 

yawn, 

man{ci>). 

mam, 

ammpa, 





amnipa. 

banning,^ 

come. 

bit, bar, 

bass, 

baf&. 

Mmng, 

become drv. 

bm'a. 

bark, 

bdripa, 

basing. 

become hot, 

bdsa, 

basis. 

hmipa. 

basJhMking, 

present, 

basJilc^ia}, 

hashMS. 

bashMh{i)p<^‘ 

hatingingf 

Simmon, 

hatmg, 

bating^, 

hatmgpa. 


— ’ — — — — — X 

' Of, S248 seq_. ® Of. §257, ® Altio haian^ingt §272, 
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Infinitive. 

ImpeTativ©. 

Past. 

ProMbitive. 

Uglmg, 

knead. 

(2nd p. 9.) 
beg^a), 

(3rd p. e.) 
hegig. 

(2nd p. s.) 
begAli}p(i. 

heling. 

devastate, 

belu, 

held, 

helipa. 

bening^ 

wear, 

bm. 

bend, 

bemga. 

iining, 

Lear, 

bin. 

bing, 

bimpa. 

biningi 

pick. 

bin, 

bind, 

bimpa. 

birring. 

distingnisL, 

birra. 

bzrrd. 

birripa. 

hirvingings 

be sifted, 

Ui*ting, 

Mrvinga, 

himingpe: 

Mfing, 

milk, 

hixia). 

bird, bird. 

bir{f)pa. 

Using, 

bake, 

Ms, 

Mse, 

bispa. 

Using, ") 

iipen, 

C Ms, 

Hsis, 

bispa. 

hisinging, ) 

XUaing, 

... 

bismgpa. 

biting, 

throw. 

bit, 

bife, 

bifpa. 

budding, 

drown, 

budda. 

buddci. 

buddipa. 

hulking, 

bellow, 

bni^a. 

buMkd, 

huifhipa. 

bming, 

crnmble 

bura, 

bura. 

buripa. 

eM-ing^ 

(Intr.), 

understand, 

eM, 

cM-is, 

tippa. 

chakhmg. 

taste. 

cJiahka, 

eJtaklcd, 

chakhipa. 

chaling, 

crack (intr.) 

, cTiala, 

cJiala, 

ehalipa. 

cliallmg, 

be current, 

chalUf; 

chctUcl, 

chalUpa. 

clmnding. 

shake, 

ohanda. 

chandd. 

chandipa. 

ekittmg, 

lick, 

chatta, 

chatta, 

chat fi pa. 

Ghihhing, 

pull, 

ckilika. 

ehihhd, 

cJiikhipa. 

cUrrmging, 

roam. 

chirreng. 

chirrenga. 

cMrrmgpa, 

cUfenging, ' 

1 be annoyed. 

1 cUreng, 

ckirenga. 

oJiirengpa. 

cMring, 

( chiru, 

chifd, 

ohirlpa. 

i 


1 Of. §26J 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2iid p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2iid p, 8 ) 

chondi^og, 

gobble up, 

ehondo. 

cJiondd, 

vhofidipa. 

cJhosMng, 

soak, 

choshia). 

choshd, 

cliosh{i)fgo. 

chuwmmg, 

kiss, 

chim{ma). 

cMmnid, 

chum{mi)pa. 

churring, 

drip, 

ckurra. 

ohurfd, 

churripa. 

cJiiislimg, 

suck, 

Gliush{a), 

ohusd. 

ckush[i)pa. 

okuttenghig^ be rid of, 

GhuUeng, 

chU'tten gd, 

cliuftengpct. 

chutting, 

drip, 

cMUa, 

cJmttd, 

olmttipa. 

dag Mug, 

measure 

ddg/i{a). 

ddahd. 

ddaJh{f)pa: 

(grain, etc.), 



danning^ 

take 

da, dar, 

dare, 

dappa. 

daring^ ] 
davinghig, [ 

f descend, 

> 

C dar{a), 

( daring. 

dcifd, 

darmgd, 

duf{i)pa. 

dminggya. 

dosing, 

SOTV, 

dosa. 

dase, dosd, 

dasipa. 

dossing. 

give a fall, 

dassa. 

dassa, 

dassipa. 

dnanjing, 

bang; 

drang{(t). 

dranjd, 

dranjipipa. 

drawing, 

throw up, 

drdzici). 

drdzd, 

drdz{J)pa. 

drikking, 

jump, 

drikika). 

drikkd. 

dri]c[Iei)pa. 

dudenging, 

run. 

dudeng. 

dudenga. 

dmlengpa.. 

durring, 

fjiakG an on- 

durra. 

durra, 

durripo. 


slaught. 




duzzmg. 

steal, 

duzut, 

dti0zd, 

duzsipo. 

dokJcing, 

bide., 

dakka, 

daickil. 

dohklpa. 

doling. 

gnaw, 

daUa). 

- \ y ' 

dald. 

dal{i)pa. 

dohing, 

carry, 

dolia. 

dohd. 

doMpn. 

dumbing, 

cover up, 

dumha. 

dumbd, 

dumbipa. 

faming. 

understand, 

fdm, 

fdmd. 

fdmpa. 


^ Of. §259, 
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Infinitife. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

ProMbitire 



(2nd p, s.) 

(3rd p. a.) 

(2nd g &■) 

gagaUing, 

bleat (of 

gagalla. 

gagalla, 

gag at U pa. 


goats), 



gar ring, 

bleat (of 

gctrra, 

gdrm. 

gdrrlpa. 


slieep). 



garting. 

belob. 

garia. 

gdrid. 

gdritpii. 

garing. 

flatten. 

gafci. 

aard, 

Kf ^ y 

garipa. 

gid{d)reng- 

pass ovei', 

gid{0)reng. 

gid{d)rengd, gld{d)- 

ing, 




rengpa. 

gidding, 

nod with sleep, gid-da. 

giddd. 

giclcjipa. 

girring, 

drag along. 

girra. 

girra, 

girripa. 

going. 

lose, 

yoa, 

god, 

goipa. 

gating, 

poTind, 

gofa, 

goto, 

gofiprr. 

g wring, 

gurgle (of 

gurra, 

gnrrd, 

gdrripa. 


camels), 




gBrting, 

lOTf, 

gurta, 

gurta, 

gurtipa. 

gufenging, 

|})e scared. 

( gweng, 

( g^wi, 

gurengd, 

gurengpo. 

gulfing. 

gnrd. 

guripa. 

gwafing, 

weave, 

gwoJ{o), 

gwafe, 

gmif[d)p<K 




gwafa, 


gkfflcMng, 

bark, 

almhlsa. 

akalckd. 

ghahhipu. 

gldncjing. 

muddle, 

gisnida. 

gJidnda, 

aJtdndipn. 

ghagplng. 

bark. 

ctkoppu. 

^appa, 

ghappipa 

ahmhzluug. 

swell (intr.) 

ghutlizha. 


aJuizJiCliipa. 

oAurring, 

growl, 

gfmrra. 

ghiirrd, 

ghm-ripa. 

haJslmling, 

drive, 

lidhhalia) , 

hakJcald, 

hakkal{i) pa. 

Mling, 

cover (of 

Itdla, 

hold, 

hdlipa. 


animals). 



hailing,^ 

take, 

JiaJh-i 

halh, 

halpa. 

♦ 

^ Imp. plur. 

Jialbo, §197 ; pres, lialev, §203. 
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Inflnitive. 

Imperative. 

Past, 

ProUibitive. 



(2nd p. s.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. B.) 

Iiamping, 

load. 

hawugic^, 

kcmjge. 

kafnp(i)pa. 

haninging, 

cohabit, 

haning. 

kaningd, 

haningpa. 

harfing, 

lift up. 

harf, 

karfe. 

karfpa. 

havrifing. 

ask. 

harrif, 

karrife, 

karrifya. 

hurring, 

tear, 

hurra. 

hurra, 

karrijga. 

Jiarsingf^ 

turn, 

hars{g), 

karsdf, 

harsifjpa. 

hataring^ "j 
hating t j 

' • ^ 

■ bring, 

1 ( 

^ hcdar, 

[ hata, 

Ms, 

katigya. 

Mfing,^ 

lift up, 

kef, 

kefe. 

kef pa. 

Jieling, 

spread out, 

kSl[a), 

held, 

kel{i)pa. 

hichchuning, sneeze, 

hichchdm, 

Mchchcmd, 

kickcMmp~ 

hljenging, \ 
hijing, \ 

) 1 
> be alarmed, < 
) < 

f hljeng, 
{hlja, 

Mjingd, 

Uja, 

kfjengpa. 

hijipa. 

hihhing^ 

hiccough, 

Mhha, 

hikhci, 

hihhipa. 

Timing^ 

go, 

kin. 

hind. 

himpa. 

hining, 

kid, lamb, etc., Mn, 

Mng, kind. 

kimpa. 

hishing, 

whistle, 

klzhu, 

kizkd. 

ktzMpa. 

hooking. 

weep, 

kogkf 

hooka. 

hoghpaf 

hnl&irtng, ) , 

f howl, 

Jiuling, 3 

^ huldi, 

1 hM{a), 

knldi-d; 

h'Uld, 

kuldipa. 

hul{i)pa. 

hwnning^ ") 

( look, 

htinng, ) 

kur. 

hurd, 

huppa. 

hurenging, 

break out, 

kureng, 

kurengd, 

kurengpa. 

hushing. 

bum, 

Jiushia), 

huskd. 

Jmshifpa. 


1 Also having, |16; for derivatms c/. §374. 

* Also Tiatining, hatiring, cf, §263. 

® Seflng is of course mtimately related to Jiarfing. 

4 Prea. hiv, cf. §264. ® Occaeionally also "ho, hofa, cf. |g 190^ 230. 

6 Of. §262, 
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Infinitive. 

illingf leave, 

Imperative. 
(2nd p. a.) 

C dloi, illo, 

\ ille. 

Fast, 

(3rd p, s.) 

ilia, 

... * 

Proixibitive. 

(2nd p. s.) 

ilUpa. 

illepa. 

jakhing. 

cough, 

jakka, 

jakkd. 

jakkipa^ 

jailing. 

herd (trs.), 

jalla. 

jalld. 

jallipa. 

j tipping. 

jump over, 

juppa, 

juppa. 

juppipa. 

kaMngf 

die, 

kah. 

hash, 

kaspa. 

kanningj 

do, 

ka, kar. 

hare, 

kappa. 

karghing, 

shear, 

kargMa), 

kar g ha. 

kar a Mi) pa. 

karring. 

scrape out. 

karra. 

karra, 

karripa. 

kmlishing. 

eject, 

kashsha, 

kashsha. 

kashshipa. 

katting. 

•wiu, 

kafta. 

kattd, 

kaffipa. 

kmaving. 

poisou, 

kavara. 

hdvdrd. 

kdvdripa. 

kishkingj 

pluck off, 

ki8hk{a), 

kishkd, 

kisJik{i)pa. 

kitting, 

groan, 

kitta, 

kittd, 

kittipa. 

konding. 

bore out. 

konda. 

kondd, 

kondipa. 

koting, 

cut in pieces, 

kota. 

kotd. 

kotipa. 

Mining^ 

eat, 

kun. 

kung, 

kumpa. 

hiring, 

roll up, 

kur{a). 

kw'd. 

kur{i)pa. 

km-ring. 

keep back, 

hurra, 

hurra, 

tmrripa. 

ktiUing, 

pound, 

kutfa. 

kuUd, 

kuUipa. 

Mkaching, 

sleep, 

l^dGh{a), 

hhdchd, 

khd/ih(i)pa. 

IjhaUing,^ 

strike, 


hhalk. 

hhalpa. 


^ Pres, illii), illev, §202. 

^ Pres. Tialiev, §203 ; for kas~ of. §217 ; Jcaening as occasionally used in some 
till dialects, e. g , tte Kidrani. 

3 Of. §258. 

^ The included -h- is sometimes omitted, eq)ec, in the prea. neg. : kishpari 
3 Pre^ kunex’, §203. 

® Imp, plur. l^aXbo, §197 ; ptes. khalev, |20S. 


Inflnitive, 


ming, 

xrriiig^ 


see^ 

sprout. 


EffAHUf language. 
laiperatiTe. 

(2n<ip.g.) 

Mimt 

Wiarm, 


. pi-o 
ming, cie 

tlirt 

'shJclng,'^ i-ub, 
lUng, ^ 

■.lim,, )*■«“■> 


pi'oceed, 

die-w, 

tliroTi^, 


3Paai:, 
C3rd p. s.) 

Wkmia, 

Mk<x?'rls^ 

Mkarrd, 

Mkcir}'d, 


mar, -a, 
Umaliu), isha^ala, 
^asaci, Uhffasa, 

^osa{a), Kh 06 -hha, 
! ^"Ka), lsi,,aa. 


(l^ull, 

piei-oe, hkullct, 
' '“<='• hhntta, 

tewl. 


MmaUa. 

^wdhd. 


J’rofiibltiTe. 

(Slid p. g,^ 

Mkamjga. 

Mkarripa. 

^cxi'ripa. 

hkctsdl{i)pa. 

Mkass-ipu. 

Mkiillpa, 

MkuUipn^ 

Mkuttipci^ 

^^todhipa. 

Mkwdhipa, 


>ing. 

elxml), 

^^gga, 


lajj up, 

lokha. 

^ing, 

*> 

gird up. 


ngp 

tremble, 

larsa. 

9, 

hhig, 

tie down, 
stick, 

ldt(a), 

llGlicIia, 


smear, 
root up, 
iaugt, 
open, 


ioja., 
lor a, 

mal[a), 


* Also larning, |Jg. 


loffgd, 

Icckkd, 

fd * 

' Idnchd, 
la-rxd^ 
IdtUr, 

iichcJid^ 

loja, 

lord, 

tnal^cL, 

^lald, 

ilkosJia,^ etc. 


MmampOr, 

Mmmipa. 

laggipit. 

lakklpcx. 

ldnch{i)p^_ 

Idrzipa. 

ldi(i)pa, 

liohoJiipa. 

lojipa. 

lofipa. 

^^]^{i)pa. 

mal(i)pa. 


J 



become, 

ncmning^ ') 
barring, j 


tHE VERB, 


Gnashing, 

wash (tke 
liead). 

yniring. 

di’ive out. 

'‘ndgking, 

sew, 

y^uhloiQlg , 

stammer, 


stretcli out. 

yyiushking, 

rub, 

ncti%‘ng , 

groan, 

yearning, 

flee. 


( ntamutf 
\ mcnrra. 


mtr(a), 

‘iywg^[ci, 

muTcka, 


§TOan, 

wring, flee, 

gxiiirt(com), nnsM 
peel, “;f; 

pamng stiamrt] / 

sti™|t]u.ougl>^««W. pakuM, 

boil, ’ 


paling, bejjQ 

paning,^ sav, 

e I? 

patting, geek, 


pehing, 

pering, 

pilhing, 


^ P-W. palef. 

eoomewet, paU,pale,^ pgu^^ 

pd, par, 

patta, pattd, 
enter, - j 

peha, 

“ P^ra, 

-P®W, 

’«S- 


Past. 

Prohibitive, 

( 3 rd p. s.) 

( 2 iid p. g.) 

1 'inass, 

niafa. 

ynattnd, 

'ntconnipct. 

‘manrd. 

ynanripa. 

tnasKCi, 

'inas7i{j)pa. 

mini. 

'ia>ir{^i)pa. 

rnilghu, 

'•mgpdgjpn^ 

Muhkd, 

ihukkipa. 

muri/e. 

miwlfpa. 

yyiushkd. 

^imhk{i)p(t.^ 

■mid, 

yidipi^pff,^ 

mrrd, 

mo'Hpa. 

y^yisd, 

^ii${i)pa. 

p&olm, 

pdchii)p(ji. 

pakdld. 

pdkdl(jijp^^ 

palefe, 

paUfpa. 


piuding, iQg . , ' pilJk{^pa. 

beb'^ow !;;r 

pirii-ing, j 

pi>-ai.inging\™^^S, Y‘’.'‘‘'’ ■»»''«-«, 


pane, 

pattd, 

pehd, 

perd, 

pilhd, 

pifidd, 

piund, 

pirdiHs, 


pdlipa. 

pdpa. 

paipipa, 

pdhipa, 

pdripa. 

pilh(i)pc(, 

pindipa. 

pinnipQ,, 
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Infinitive. 

Imperative. 
(2jid p. s.) 

Past. 

(3rd p. ».) 

Prohibitive. 

C2nd p. s.) 

pirghing, 

break, 

pwgUfl), 

pirgkd. 

plrakipspa. 

firing. 

STTell (intr.), 

pira, 

piris, 

piripa. 

pimng, 

blmk, 

pirra, 

pwra, 

pirripa. 

pitting. 

curse. 

pitta. 

pitta. 

piUipa. 

porring, 

batch, 

porra. 

porra, 

porripa. 

poshing. 

suck, 

posh{g). 

posJid, 

pos]iii)pa. 

prmoMng, 

squeeze, 

prinoh{a), 

prinohd. 

prm(;h{%)pa. 

puling. 

rob. 

pul(a), 

pula, 

pulii)pa. 

putrenging. 

enter, 

putreng, 

putrengd, 

putrengpa. 

rabaring, 

be delirious, 

rahara. 

raba/rd, 

raharipa. 

raghaming. 

instruct, 

raghd-mia), 

raahdma. 

ragkdm(i) 

pa. 

rapating. 

talk in one’s rapata, 
sleep, 

rapatd. 

rapatipa. 

rasengi/iig, 

rasing. 

1 arrive, 

raseng, 

( rasa. 

rasengd, 

rasa, 

rasengpa. 

rasipa. 

^'ating, 

grumble, 

ratio). 

rata. 

rat{%)pa. 

rdjing. 

cheat, 

refia). 

refe, refd. 

ref{i)pa. 

resing. 

spin, 

resid), 

resd, 

res{i)pa. 

rofing. 

sweep up, 

Tofia), 

rqfe, rofd, 

rof{i)pa. 

rUBing, 

pluck, 

rmia), 

rusd, 

ru${i)pa. 

ruiing. 

reap. 

r-utia). 

rutd. 

rutii)pa. 

sag kina. 

pound, 

sagMp), 

saghd. 

3agk(i)pa. 

saling. 

1 stand, 

C sal(a). 


salii)pa. 

Baling, 


sails. 

sallpa. 

samharenging, 1 

t cpd.r. ■V'Aa « 

csamharmg, sanAarenga, sambarengpa. 

sanibaring. 


Isanihara, 

samhard. 

samharipa. 

smgarengmg, filtrate. 

sangareng, 

sangarengd, 

, sangardngpa. 
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InflnitiTe. 

Imperative. 

Past. 

Prohibitive. 



(2nd p. 8.) 

(3rd p. a.) 

(2n,d p. a.) 

sarring, 

grow up, 

sarra', 

sarris, sarra, sarripa. 

safengmg. 

jrot, 

jsareng. 

safengd, 

sat eng pa. 

sating, 

Isaria), 

sard, safis, 

saf{i)pa. 

silling. 

wash, 

sil(la),^ 

silld. 

sil{li)pa. 

sirring. 

recoil, 

slrra. 

sirrd, 

slrripa. 

String, 

wait for, 

sir [a). 

slfd. 

str{ii)pa. 

sitting, 

hop, 

sitta. 

sitfd. 

sittipa. 

sotejing. 

provoke. 

sotef, 

soiefe. 

sotefpa. 

suring. 

move, 

snria). 

surd, 

sur(i)pa. 

sMahina, 

pour, 

shdiaJi). 

shdaJid. 

shd{gh)pa. 

shaldping, 

wash (clothes), sTialdpia), 

shaldpd, 

s'haldp{i)pa. 

shirshifing, neigh. 

8liirs1nr{(i), 

sTnfshtfd, 

sJnrshtr[i)pa. 

shlring, 

smooth out, 

shira, 

shlrd, 

sMripa, 

sholing, 

throw. 

shol{a), 

sJiold, 

shol{%)pa. 

shuling. 

hem, 

sMl{a), 

shuld, 

8'hul[i)pa. 

shurring, 

scratch, 

shurra, 

shm'7'd. 

sJmrripa. 

tafing, 

bind, 

taf. 

tafe, 

tafpa. 

iahJcing, 

covet. 

iahka. 

takhd. 

taJckipa, 

tamming, 

fall. 

tam{ma), 

faimnd. 

tam{mi)pa. 

taring. 

spin. 

tario^. 

tm'd, 

iar{i)pa. 

taring. 

out, 

taf, 

tare. 

tarpa. 

fassing. 

pant. 

tassa, 

tassd, 

tassipa. 

niching. 

place, 

iilcJb. 

tihhd. 

fikhpa. 

iiningf 

give, 

ete. 

ties, 

Ufa. 

toningf 

taring. 

1 hold, 

to, tor. 

tore, 

iopa. 


^ ^ Also sille, cf. §194. ^ Of. §260. 

^ 3 Pres. toriV; §304 ; pTob. fut. tm-of, §207. 
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InfinitiYe. 

Imperative. 

East. 

ProMbitive. 


C2n(i p. 8.) 

(3rd p. s.) 

(2nd p. s.) 

tmlclikhina. 

burst (intr,), truMkiMka), 

traJiliMd. 

trakih(khi\pa. 

tradding. 

prance, tmdda. 

tmdda, 

traddipa. 

trashing, 

plane, ti'dsJi{a), 

trdskd, 

t}'dshij')pa. 

triklmig, 

spi’out, trihlca. 

trikkd. 

trihkipa. 

trnjjing. 

chohe (intr.), tmjja, 

fnijja, 

trujjipa. 

trukJcing, 

pluck up, triikka. 

trnkkci. 

frukkipa,. 

tilling,^ 

sit, talk, 

tus. 

tulpa. 

tmenging, 

) ( tusig), 

tiisengd. 

tmingpa. 

tming. 

tusd. 

Ms{i)pa, 

turengirtg, 

get nnhem- hiring, 
mecl, 

tufengd. 

tiifingpa. 

taahalenama 

dbodispkcedf"’^""^”^’ 

tagjialengd, 

taghalengpa. 

taghalina. 

J Ltaahala. 

taakald, 

faglmlipa. 

taking, 

agree, taka, 

tuhd, 

tahipa. 


tcmdarenging,hQ numbed, tandareng, tandarengd, tmidarengpa. 
tanging, hang (trs.), tanga, tangd, tangipa, 
toUng, hammer, pha, tokd, toUpa. 

mdding, increase mdda, mdda, mddipa. 

(intr.), 

vaUng, fiow, mha, valid, mhipa. 

vahUng, bark, vaJcha, mhhd, vakkipa. 

mmhuringmg, ) r zuiTibn-reng, ztimhurengd, zimhirengpa. 

mmhuring, ) {sumbiira, zvmburd, sumlniripa. 

zUnging, buzz, zUmga, zhimgd, zhimgipa, 

1 Imp. plur. Ulbo, §197 ; pree, tuUv. Dialectical Tariant tuning, paet t-iLa, mds. 
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Verbal Derivatives. 

§266. This list of verbs may be conveniently followed 
by a reference to norms and adjectives which arc either 
derived from, or intimately related to, verbal roots. These 
fall into two main classes, according as they are derived 
directly from a verbal liase, or are formed by the addition of 
a formative ending. 

§267. The former class is furthei' subdivided. In many 
cases the noun coincides with the crude base : drik, jump ; 
halikal, sliont ; Jiamp, loading; robbeiy ; skul, hem; 

hioliGlidn, sneeze; hat^ winnings; tak^ desire. In the last 
three instances the derivative seems to preserve the base in 
a purer form than the imperative singular. Like it, how- 
ever, it sometimes takes on an apparently non-radical 
final -a; chmida, shock; Mkka, hiccough; jakka, cough; 
gulcla, nodding with drowsiness, Again, in ludj} and tulh, 
the use of which is confined to the compound phrases Jialh o 
tiss, taking and giving, hash o tulh, uprising and down-sitting, 
it shows a peculiar phonetic modification of the crude base, 
only found otherwise in the imperative singular (§190). In 
a second group the derivative noun is identical with the past 
stem : tiss, generosity ; Mulls, fear. In gires, sv'elling, there 
IS a slight vowel change, Mauris, length, aptpears to be an 
analogous formation, but there is no simple verb to corre- 
spond to mvrljing, to stretch out, to extend, wdiich is a causal 
in form, 

§268. Khan, eye, probably belongs to a different cate- 
gory, like the loan-words haslikli (Persian hakhsh) . allotment, 
and Kkwdst, request, in which the nouns seem clearly prior 
to the verbs. Indeed, the form of the noun in the last 
instance is possibly responsible in part for the apparently 
abnormal appearance of a final sibilant in the past stem of 
the cferived verb Mkwdhing, to request. 
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§269. Conspicuous among the formative endings is 
~ara, which is employed to form a large group of nouns 
denoting sound : garrdra^ bleating ; ghurrdra, growling ; 
kizlidra^ whistling; shtfshtrdra, neighing ; vahhafa^ barking; 
g’hungdra, buzzing. There are one or two miscellaneous 
formations : tra khJch as. crack ; buruf, crumb. In Kharrisi. 
green (grass), a formative -I has apparently been attached 
to the past stem, A final -I serves as an adjectival 
formative in marri, tame. But the chief adjectival forma- 
tive is -m {cf. §77) j which is probably not unconnected with 
the perfect formative -un (§ 223 ) : Jdkamm, green ; bdrtm, 
dry ; pdlun, wet ; bdsun, hot ; Mssun, ripe. The doubling of 
the final consonant of the base in the last example is worth 
noting. 

§ 270 . A few illustrations of the use of these derivative 
nouns may be of interest : ballo drikkas he made a 

big jump; asi ohan^aio draMkt tammd, the tree fell with 
one shock; o tend mdrand kulle katte tenaf-a kunek^ he 
enjoys all his son’s earnings himself ; ? ne pdtanuf ki kanto 
hnlk o tiss karak, I haven’t invited you to have dealings with 
me ; Ussdn ba^ndagh dam-a dek, khudd dmi-a dappak, 
though man wearies of giving, C-od never wearies ; kand 
MkiiUsdn ond jdnati larm tcmmd, through fear of me, 
trembling seized his body. 

The Passive. 

§ 271 . Although there are in a few isolated cases separ-^ 
ate verbs for the active and passive, e.g.> pirghina. to break, 
pinning^ to be broken, the passive is regularly formed from 
the transitive verb by suffixing the formative ~ing to the base, 
and attaching the ordinary conjugational terminations 

UMking, to place ; tijcking-ing , to be placed. 

dakking, to hide ; dakking-ing, to be hidden| 

Mawwy, to see; khaning-ing^ to be seem 
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§ 272 . In cases like ilUng, to leave, MkuUng, Mkulmg, 
to fear, in irliicli tlie base is really two-fold (c/. §194), there 
may be two forms of the passive : ilUnging, illmging, to he 
left ; l^ulinging^ khuJinaina . to be feared. The case is of 
course different with variants like shoUnging, sholangmg^ to 
be poured, in which -any is merely a variant of the 
passive formative. It obtains chiefly in cases like malanging 
imalinging), to be opened, in which the attraction of the 
vowel of the base appears to have made itself felt. 

§ 273 . Yerbs in -n generally, though irregularly, retain 
the nasal in. the passive : haiming, to do, hawnwging, to be 
done ; danmng^ to take away, daminging, to be taken away ; 
paning, to say, pmi/igmg, to be said ; toning, to hold, 
toninging, to be beld. But except in the case of Jcmming, 
there are also secondary forms founded regularly on the base 
in -r ; daringing, pdringing, toringing. The passive of tming, 
to give, is similarly twinging, less commonly tiringlng, 

§ 274 , A passive is formed jfrom the causal of an in- 
transitive verb ( §385) : hahing, to die, hasjmg, to kill, 
Jcasfinging, to be killed ; tuling, to sit, tHUjing, to seat, 
tuHfinging, to be seated. Somewhat analogous is the com- 
plicated case of harsejlnging {Jiar8efinging\ to be made to 
turn oneself ; it is tbe passive of har^efng, to make a man 
turn himself; harBejiiig is the causal of harsenging, to trum 
oneself; and harsenging is the middle or neuter (§377) of tbe 
transitive veih harsing {Jiarsi'rig\ to turn The passive of 
the simple verb is harsenging {haf singing), to be turned. 

§ 275 . Except as regards the adjectival participle and 
the noun of obligation, the conjugation of the passive verb, 
Ijoth affirmative and negative, is perfectly normal, the ordi- 
nary conjugational ter m inations being suffixed to the passive 
base in the usual manner. It has already been pointed out 
that t^e -g of the passive formative may be dropped at 
pleasure before the impei’ative plural termination -bo (§197) 
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and the present-negative sign -pa' (§230), the « changing 
in consequence to m ; that the past stem in the affirmative 
ends in -a (§215) ; that the adjectival participle and the 
noun of obligation in the affii’mative coincide irith the 
forms in the aet-ire verb (§§212, 21S) ; and that tlie same 
remark applies in the negative to the latter (■§242), the 
passive like the ordinary verb being devoid of a negative ' 
participle as Tvell as of a negative infinitive (§225). It 
Trill thus suffice to give a skeleton conjugation of a typical 
passive verlp Imrslnglug (JiaTsiag'mg), to ho turned. 



Affirmative. 


Infinitive : 

harsmging. 


Pres. adv. part. : 

hafsmgisa. 

* • » 

Pres. adj. part, ; 

harsoJf. 

» * » 

Noun of obligation; 

hnrsoJ. 

hfirspitro7. 

harsiparol. 

Imperative; 

liarsing. 

hnrsingpa. 

harsimpa. 

Present indefinite; 

harsingiv. 

harsingpar. 

Imrslmpar. 

Present-future; 

harslnglva. 

harsingyxira. 

harsimpava. 

Probable future : 

harslngoi 

kars'mgpnrot. 
harsUnpu) oi. 

Past conditional ; 

harslvgosni 

harsingparosuf. 

ho'raimparosu(. 

Fast; 

liarsingdt. 

harsifigtacaf, 

Imperfect; 

Imt'singdia. 

harsingfamia. 

Pluperfect : 

harsingmnf- 

karsingtavesuf. 

P^ect 

karsingaimf. 

harsmgiemnf. 
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The Center Verb. 

§276. There is a class of verbs \rliicli. while on the 
irhole resemblmg jiassives rather than actives in form, differ 
in certain respects from both, and lie in meamng midway 
between the two. The formative of such verbs is 'hig, which 
is suffixed to the base in the same way as the passive formative 
•ing ; harsenging {har singing), to return ; rasenging, to 
arrive; dudenging, to run ; pittrenging, to enter ; safengmg, 
to rot, to be well cooked ; chirring ing, to roam ; tmenging, 
to faint. Such verbs have frequently a secondary simple 
form with the same meaning ; rasing, saring, iming, 

§277. lu the somewhat rare cases in which there is also 
a simple transitive verb in existence the derivative verb has 
a distinctly middle force ; ft arsing {hafsing), to turn, 
harsenging {harsenging), to turn oneself, to return, as opposed 
to the passive Imrsinging {harsingnig), to he turned (§274i). 
Again, halmging in the compound M halmging, to set (of the 
sun), is a middle from hailing, to take, and the compound 
literally means ‘to take oneself below’ (§29o). The passive 
on the other hand is of com’se haUinying, to be taken, in which 
the consonant of the root is doubled as in the indnitive of the 
simple verb (§1851. Similarly the relationship of danmng, 
to take away, to darenging in the compounds dam danning, 
dam darenging, to be tired, to tire oneself, is clearly that of 
a- transitive to a middle verb, though a distinction is hardly 
ever marked. 

§378. The conjugation of the neuter verb differs in. some 
respects from the conjugation of the passive. The infinitive 
termination is frequently dropped ; harseng, raseng, dudmg. 
This is more especially the case in the so-called tenses of 
actuality ; I harsmgaU ni, I am returning ; i rasengaii assnf, 
I wa| arriving ; i dudengaU affai, I am not running. In 
the adjectival participle and the noun of obligation the 
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foi’Hiative is not dropped as in tto passive, whioh the conjuga- 
tion, both affirmative and negative, otherwise resembles ; — 



Affirmative. 

rfegative. 

Infinitive ; 

harseng{ing). 

k A * 

Pres. adv. part. : 

harsengisa. 


Pres. adj. part. ; 

harsengoh. 

... 

Koun of obligation: 

harsengol. 

harsmgpardi. 

harsempardi. 

Imperative : 

harseng. 

haraengpa. 

harsempa. 

Present indefinite; 

harsengw. 

harsengpar. 

harsempar. 

Present-future; 

Iiarsengiva. 

Jiarsengpara. 

harsempam. 

Probable future; 

hm^sBngot. 

harsengparot. 

Jiarsemparot. 

Past conditional; 

harsengosut. 

harsengparosut 

Jiarsemparosut. 

Past; 

harsengdt. 

harsengfavat. 

Imperfect: 

harsengdia. 

harsengfavafa. 

Pluperfect : 

harsengdsuf. 

harsengfmesut. 

Perfect : 

harsengdnut. 

Jiarsengtanut. 


Of course if there is also a simple form besides the 
neuter form, both persist side by side throughout the con- 
jugation : rasengdvg), rasing, to arrive; rasengisa, rasisa ; 
rasengoh, rus'jJt ; rasengoi, rasoi ; rasengparol, rasmiparoi, 
rasiparoi, etc. Both forms moreover are represented in the 
causal (§284). 

§ 279 . The verb laUnging, to summon, which also appeam 
as batm/ging {of. §372 fin.), partakes somewhat of the 
nature of a deponent; it is similar in form to a passive, 
though purely active in meaning. It is, however, conjugated 
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on the lines of the neuter rerh : » hatingaU [bafangati) nf, 
bdtingisa, batingoh, hatingot^ etc. In the causal hatingijing 
it displays a marhed divergence from the neuter (§284), 
Somewhat similar is the case of d^ringing, to descend; 
dafingoh, dafifi/goi, etc. But the simple forms darivg, daroJc, 
darot, ete.j are at least equally common, while the causal 
dafifing is regular. There are a few other instances of the 
same kind. 

The Causal. 

§280. A causal may he formed from px’actically every 
verb in the language by suffixing the causal formative -if to 
the base and adding the ordinary conjugational tei’mina- 
tions 

hining^ to hear ; hinijing^ to make to hear. 

barring ) to become dry ; bdrifing, to make dry. 
sh&ahma. to pour ; sJia gb ifing. to cause to Ixe 

poured. 

UJ^ingt to place ; UJehifing. to cause to he 

placed. 

§281. If the base ends in a long vowel, it is of course 
retained in the causal, and there may thus be alternative 
forms of the causal corresponding to alternative forms of 
the imperative and other parts of the simple verb : ilUfiog, 
illijing, to cause to be left ; Khullfing, J^idfng, to frighten ; 
sallfing, salifing, to make to stand. 

§282. The verbs in -n form their causal from the 
strengthened base in -r ; — ■ 

manning, to become ; marifing, to make to become. 

banning, to come ; baidfing, to make to come, 

banning, to do ; harifing, to cause to be done. 

dannmg, to take away ; darifing, to cause to be taken 

away. 

^a^ing, to say ; pdrifing, to cause to be said. 

tming, to hold ; to^dfing, to cause to be held. 


9 
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la tlie caosal tining, to giro, again follows tlie model of 
tliese Tei'bs ; HHjing, to cause to be giren. JBenmg, to wear, 
forms its causal in two ways ; iemfing, herijioig, to olotlie. 

§283. There are one or two irregular fomatious. The 
causal of ImUng, to die, is formed from the same base as tho 
past and the negative : kasfing [Imsifmg), to hill, the included 
vowel of the formative being usually dropped. The vowel 
is similai'ly dropped in Mmajing, to graae (trs,), the causal of 
Mwahing, to graze (intr), the saperduous aspirate being 
dropped at the same time. On the other hand the causal of 
l^wahmg, to ask for, is formed regularly; l^waUfing, to 
cause to be asked for. 

§284. Neuter verbs in forming their causal retain the 
vowel only of the neuter formative : harsmging, to rctuni; 
harsBfing, to make to retinii ; dudevgmg, to run, dwUji'ng, 
to make to run. If there is a secondary simple form of the 
neuter verb, the causal is similarly two-fold ; rmenging, rashig, 
to arrive, rasefmg, msifing, to makc^ to arrive. Tho verb 
hcctwging {hatmigUig), to summon, has been already shown 
{§279) to bo on a different footing > its causal is hafing'ifing. 
The causal of dafinging, to descend, on the other hand is 
regular: dafijlng. 

§285. It wih have been observed tliat the causals fall 
naturally into two groups, according to tho nature of the 
simple verb from which they are derived Causals derived 
from intransitivos are active causals and frequently take the 
place of the coi’responding transitive verb : kahingt to die, 
kmjiiig, to kill ; tiding^ to sit, tuUjing) to scat ; J^tding) to bo 
afraid, MnlBfi'ng, to frighten. On the other hand causals 
derived from transitives are pa.gsive causals ; dakhmg, to hide, 
daMifing, to cause to be hidden; MaUing^ to strike, 
Mglifmg, to cause to be struck ; gicajlng, to weave, gwafifing, 
to cause to be woven; kmming, to do, karijingt to cause 
to be done. 
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§£86, It follows that if tlie veil) is at once transitive and 
intraMitivo, its causal maj be eitber active or passive ; 
pd;hmg, to speak, to say, pdriftng, to make to speak, to cause 
to be said ; leaning, to see, Wkanijiny^ to make to see, to cause 
to bo seen ; bimng, to bear, Umfing, to make to bear, to cause to 
be beard ; hnnlng, to eat, hiimpuj, to feed, to cause to be eaten. 

§ 287 . Tbere may bo a double causal, i.e., a passive causal 
of the causal of an intransitive verb ; hahmy, to die, hasfing, 
to kill, Imsjifmg, to cause to be killed ; Mknllng, to be afraid, 
Mkullfing, to frighten, MuUfifing, to cause to be frightened. 

§ 288 . A few verbs, such as hamjlng, to ask, harfing^ to 
lift up, mtefing {Boiifing), to provoke, are causals in appear- 
ance, but if they are really causals, the simple verbs have 
dropped out of the language. Similarly mnr^fng, to stretch 
out, has the appearance of being a causal derived from a base 
mnrh, which seems to be contained in the noun muris> length 
{^261 Jin.), but the place of the simple verb is taken by the 
compound murr manning, to befar. 

§ 289 . The conjugation of the causal verb is perfectly 
regular both in the affirmative and negative ; the past stem 
in the affirmative ends in (§31d). 



AffirmatiTC, 

IJ'egative, 

Infinitive: 

tikhifi-ng. 

> * * 

Pres, adv, part. : 

ifkliijisa. 

* • * 

Pres. adj. part.: 

tikhifok. 

f t ¥ 

hToun of obligation : 

fikhij’oi. 

tikhifparm. 

Imperative : 

tikkif. 

Hjekifpo,. 

Present indefinite : 

Hkkifim 

Ukhifpar. 

Preseat'fatare; 

tikhifim. 

tikM/pecra. 

Probable fature: 

tikhifot. 

tikhifpanoi. 

Past conditional : 

tikhiJcsiiL 

tikkif par ostij 

Past : 

tikhifei. 

tikhftavKti. 

Imperfect : 

iikhifeia. 

UJckftavaia. 

Ehiperfect : 

iikkifestii. 

(iMftavSsuL 

Perfect : 

HkiLifenid. 

UMiiftanut. 
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Oompoxind Verbs, 


§090. TbougL tiie term " compound verbs ’ is for the 
most part a misnomer, it serves as a convenient heading to 
bring together certain important classes of circnmloeatorjr 
phrases. 

Fominal Compounds. 

§091. For lack of a better term we may designate as 
nominal compounds such phrases as are compounded of a 
predicative noun (substantive or adjective) and a verb. 
These of course are not real comjiounds, and belong rather 
to the dictionary than to grammar. But they bulk largely 
ill the language, somewhat scantily provided as it is with 
simple verbs. A small selection will therefore be made from 
the pi'ofusion which offers itself, and these characteristic 
examples will sufficiently indicate the nature of this 
important class of phrase. 

§290, Several useful oonpilets are formed with hamin^, 
to do, and manning^ to become : — 


lash hmn'mg, to raise up ; 
Ghat haming, to destroy ; 

gat lemming, to engage ; 

vdh hmming, to harvest ; 

muGh Jeanning, to collect 
(ti-s.); 

rdM banning, to despatch ; 
tnd banning, to send with ; 

pirtg hymning, to bore a 
hole in ; 

yal<t h&niiing, to release ; 


bash manning, to arise. 
chat manning, to he de- 
stroyed. 

gat manning, to be en- 
gaged. 

Idh manning, to be har- 
vested. 

<m,uch, ma/nning, to collect 
(iutr.) . 

rdhl manning, to set out. 
tnd wiarming, to go in com- 
pany with. 
tung manning, to he 
breached, 
gala manning, to ^be re- 
leased. 
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§293. Kanning indeed is particulai’ly often employed ; 
ad kanning, to yait, to halt ; baram kanning, to many ; 
keh kanning, to approach; hit kanning, to chat ; Inngdr 
kanning, to plongh ; l^ar kanning. to get annoyed ; niarranh 
kanning, to call out for ; pM kammig, to pick up sticks. 
So is tining, to giro : ad iinbig, to restrain ; bardm tining, to 
give in marriage ; hash tining, to throw up (in the air) ; 
chat tining, to sprinkle ; hiring tining, to abuse ; mon 
tining, to send; musit tining, lit. to giye three stones, to 
divorce ; nislmi tining, to show' ; fik tining, lit. to give a ray, 
to rise (of the snn). A few 3iiiscellarLeons examples may be 
given ; chak Mailing, to look back (in running) ; tdfak 
Mhlling, to fire (at, with abl.) ; ad hailing, to take shelter ; 
Mkof toning, to give ear to ; tad tonhxg, to resist ; dir 
shaghing, to bathe; du sJiaaMng, to put one’s hand in, 
to meddle ; loesJi tmnmwg, to come forth ; drooJi taring, to lie ; 
cliucha khaning. to give birth to a child ; glrdm hining, to 
escape the memory ; giram illing, to forget ; dam kashsMng, 
to take a rest ; dam dunning {darenging), to be tired ; 
dam darifing, to tire out. 

§ 294 . Somewhat analogous are the compounds which 
contain a noun in some oblique case ; nionafl famming, to go 
in front ; monaft kanning, to put in front ; monatl slidghing, 
to drive ahead, to admit into one’s presence ; monatl 
harsenging, to face, to oppose ; dup bamning, dufi tamming, 
to fall to one’s hand, to be secured. The last two examples 
usually appear abbreviated ; du banning, du tamming. It 
seems possible that the first element of the compound x^hrase 
tungdn hining, to go off into a sound sleep, is an ablative of 
an otherwise obsolete noun, tung, sleep {of. tugh). 

§ 295 . There remain three groups of especial interest; 
(1) kl halenging, to set (of the snn) ; ke danning, to swallow ; 
ke hag'smg, to usurp ; hi banning, to knock against ; 
ki tamming, to descend; (2) M sholing, to bathe (^intr.) ; 
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be ]^aUing, to cross tliroiigli (water) ; he harsing, to turn 
over ; U harsenging, to return back ; he harsefmg, to turn 
over; he haling, to cross over; (8) i-hash$Un.g, to thrust in; 
%-]^allmg, to insert bit by bit. 

Of these, hi tmnmingt hi banning are practically confined 
to the partieulai* form of the Jhalawau dialect spoken by the 
Meugals of Saruua, but the phrases are linguistically of some 
importance. With the exception of baling, which is other- 
wise obsolete, the last element in each case is a verb in 
common use, It seems clear that hi {he, M) is a stunted 
form of the full-word Mm gh , bottom (§366), or at any rate 
a derivative from the same root. Thus hi haleng'mg means 
literally to take oneself below (§277), he dawning, to take 
away down, and so on. Similarly he seems to be intimately 
related to hdiagk, top (§855) ; a link between tbe two exists 
in the adjective hU, on : Mn MkoMkardi bef e, the pot's 
on the fire ; hame tufahas M ill Medkus, rad mass ya bet ? 
did tlie shot you flrod miss or hit ? Thus M s holing means 
literally to pour (water) on oneself ; he MialUny, to strike 
over or across, and so on. The derivation of the first element 
in the third group is probably of a similar nature, but it is 
not easv to trace, 

§ 296 . The curious dialectical hihallwg (past Mhalknt), 
to stumble, does not belong to the fii'st group. The peculiar 
form of the past shows clearly that it is compoanded with 
hailing, to seize, and it seems no less clear that the other 
element in the compound is tbc T-vord heb, near, (§367), 
I7or has the first element bai in the compound bdi tining, 
to lose (iu a race or in gambling), any connection with be in 
the second group It is found also in the Pashtu haiUdal, 
and the Pehwari heti dadan ; from it is formed a causal 
vaifing, to make to lose, as well as the somewha); rare 
passive hdinging, to he lost, 
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Potential Compounds. 

§297. Ability to perform an action is exj)ressed by 
coupling the inlinitiye with tbe finite parts of hmmhig, to 
do : kining JoH^ I may be able to go ; halUng~a heva^ I can 
seize learning I could not do ; pdmng kapparot, 

I shall probably not be able to speak, and so on. 

§298. Similarly the possibility of an action being per- 
formed may be expressed by coupling the infinitive vrith 
mantling, to become ; ? JwlUng-a m-aremt, I can be caught ; 
hmning matav,, it could not be done. But this periphrasis 
is also employed instead of the ordinary passive without 
suggesting any question of possibility ; I will be caught ; it 
was not done. 

Inceptive Compounds. 

§299. Inception is expressed by a phrase composed of 
tamming, to fall, and the infinitive of the verb in the locative 
in -ap : hoaMuaaH tanimijM, don’t fail a*weeping ,* i 
narringatf tamndm. 111 set o9 running. 

Prequentative and Continuative Compounds. 

§300. The ideas of frequent and continuous action are 
expressed in one and the same way by coupling the adverbial 
participle of the verb with Mning, to go, or hanning, to come. 
The rest of the sentence or the context alone indicates 
whether the force of the phrase is frequentative or continua- 
tive.; narrisa Mik, (i) he k always running away; (ii) he 
persists in his fiight ; i parisa Itimn-nnt, (i) I have said 
times without number ; (ii) I have never ceased saying. 

Intensive or Completive Compounds. 

§301. An intensive or completive force may be given 
in a few stereotyped eases by coupling the verb with hming, 
to go, both in the same tense ; a kmek Mih, he will devour 
up ; kask Mnd, he died outright ; man ^alJcrn'e hitiare, 
you thrashed soundly. 
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The Syntax of the Verb. 

§308. The following notes on the nse of the varions parts 
of the verb will ordinarily be of general application, a fe^v 
reinarlcKS being added separately on the negative, the passive 
and the cansai, with illnstrations of the nse of the so-called, 
compound verbs. Iho neuter verb does not call for special 
comment. 


The Infinitive. 

§303. The infinitive is a verbal noun, declinable 
throughout the singular : dusknianna Mailing jwmi €, ^tis 
pleasant to strike the foe; nan& titlmc^nfi jSga dad e, this 
is our sitting place ; ie'na dro gh tafinge machcM ka, cut 
your lying short ; narrmgan jmig Jiaromn, oh that we had 
fought instead of running away ; dmsi hmnhigai o tene 
Mardh he mined himself by thieving ; ikane mmtd hit 
hvimingio ehikdr aff, I’ve nothing to do with your talking ; 
hash mannhigJci ille^es-ta, please don’t let him ge,t up_; nane 
l^iidd kethwgisM jitd Jeag)^, may God not part us till death,' 
The two ordinary locatives are particularly important : hand 
ihm rdhi mmnmgaii ass, my brother was in the act of 
starting (§306) ; tufah Jchallmgapl tammd, he began to fire 
(§849) ; I ode dudengdi Miandt, I saw him on the point of 
running. 

§304. In past narration the nominative of the infini- 
tive is sometimes used for vividiiess in the place of a finite 
verb : oftd iavdr hatming, nand nrdnd felling, the moment 
they cried out, we entered the house. 

§305. It will he observed that the infinitive, being a 
substantive, is ordinarily qualified by the object in the 
genitiv'e. In this respect, however, it may also be treated 
as a verb: dmhmane Mkallmg jtedn e; qftd iavdr hcmgimg, 
Hand wail fehmy. f 
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The Tenses of Actuality. 

§306, The idiomatic use of the locative of the iufinitiTC 
cou])led -with tbo auxiliai^ to lorm qvasi-toivics of actuality 
deserves separate illustrutiou. The regular expression for 
the true present, as distingrushod from the present of hahii, 
is of the form tiklimgaii nt, I am in the act of placing, I 
am placing, and other tenses of tlie kind are formed on this 
analogy : haUa oipo?i tend art ghe tend cltwid apoMi 
soUfingatl e, the elder wife is engaged in stirring up her 
husband against her young rival ; tia/t tenat mmm pdrggJmi 
banningatl assiin.. 'mm tine ndhah haldh karere, as a matter 
of fact v/e were on our waj?' to you of our own accord, so you 
put yoiu’selves out for nothing ; nemrochdi M sarddr bare, 
i lab haiinitigail maroii should the chief come at noon, I shall 
be in the middle of harvesting ; bds euMt i gohat kanningail 
•masmmit hi od bassime, many a time has ho found me busy 
threshing on his arrivai. 

§307. The present of actuality is sometimes used uith 
vivid effect in past narration : kasaraf himra, ant ^an-ir ? 
hvehohUi lamiingapl e, they were going on their way and 
what do you think they see ? — ’tlie camelman is coming ; 
nctgtmdn nmrrdn hncJiakas f^anmi k'l diideagisa hamihigail 
e, ail of a sudden we saw a dog trom afar — it’s coming 
at a run. 

§308. No doubt the fact that the ordinary present is at 
the same time a future gave rise to this convenienf mode of 
expression, as in the analogous case of Bainobi. Thei-e is an 
instructive parallel in the history of the Engiisli language. 
In Old English the present served also as a future, and 
recourse had to he had to some device to express distinctions 
of tense. Thus ‘ I am doing ’ came gradually to represent 
the type of the true present. The expressions ' I was doing/ 
' I have b;Cen doing,’ etc., are formed naturally on the 
present, but belong to later stages of development, and by 
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these and similar deyices the nicest shades of tense-distinc- 
tion have been rendered possible. In Brahni there are 
traces of a like development : the present of actuality is 
firmly established, the use of the past is not uncommon, 
but the need for the other tenses has not yet made itself 
widely enough felt to give them a significant place in the 
language. 


The Imperative and the Present Indefinite. 

§309. The present indefinite, which might perhaps be 
appropriately termed the present subjunctive, supplements 
the imperative in two ways : it furnishes secondary forms 
in the second persons, and it supplies the missing forms in 
the other two. 

Whereas the imperative expresses a direct and definite 
command, the present indefinite used as such in the second 
persons is less direct, and generally therefore more polite : da 
kdreme harah^ do this work ; dd hdreme kes, you will please 
do this work. The tense is moreover appropriate when the 
request or command is to be carried out at some later date : 
dd daghdre enalcho das, e da a hare losdl dasis, sow this land 
this year, and that land next year. 

§310. As the imperative is confined to the second 
persons, recourse is had in the case of the other two to the 
present indefinite; harev, let me come; (^udd Mair Le, 
God speed it ; jang ken, let us fight ; mueh marer, lot 
them gather together. An appropriate imperative often 
introduces the present indefinite used in this manner : 
ha ki Jean, come, let us go ; ille kde, let him go. The most 
important of such iixtrodnetory words is pane, which if an 
imperative at all — and in passing it may he noted that there 
are grounds for so regarding it — is not an imperative of any 
extant Brahui verb. It is more especially used in connec- 
tion with the third persons of the present indefinite ■ pane 
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iahtl bare, let Mm come in ; pane tulir, let them sit down. 
But it is also used with the other persons : pane Mv, let me 
go ; pane asUsa iragh Icunen, let us eat for a while. It has at 
times a petulant or defiant force : na limn pesJian sallsune — 
pane sale, your brother’s standing outside —then let him stand. 
And this seems generally its force when used with the 
second persons of the present indefinite or of the imperatiye 
proper : pane Imre, go, if you must go ; m pane duczl ha, 
har vaWitas H liallingds, ne tenai Miabar tammoe, go on 
with your thieving if you ■will, iu the hour you’re caught 
you’ll Icam the consequences without my help. 

§311. The present indefinite is used potentially, more 
especially in interrogative sentences : tdlie ? may I sit ? 
tulis, you may sit ; hare ? may he come ? bare, he may 
come. 

§312. It is used as an ordinary subjunctive in subordi- 
nate sentences : jwdn e hi z ddsd hdv, it’s as well I should 
now tahe my departure ; jwdn jwanangd hnllUe bin o Jiata 
ki i ckera kev, pick out the very best of the horses and bring 
them to mo to examine. It is used as a subjunctive even 
in past narration t o tend mtatl pare ki I dn^dvta, he 
inwardly made up his mind to steal it ; dastarMtdnae maldn 
ki iragh kimen, we opened out the table-cloth in order to eat 
a meal. In such cases the use of the imperfect, though not 
inadmissible, would he less idiomatic. 

The Present-Puture, 

§313. Tlic present-futiu’e, as its name implies, is used 
both as a present and a future. Treated as a present it is 
rather a present of habit than a time present, which is 
expressed by the so-called present of actuality (§306) ; mm 
dd shahrail tuUna, we live in this towm, i.e., we are resident 
herq ; nan dd sluihratl tnlingail %m, we are at this moment 
actually bhdng in this town, i.e., we are resident else-where. 
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Altfaoiigb tho context alone indicates whether the tense 
is used to denote a present ot habit or a near futurCj, its 
two-fokl significance rarely presents any ditlicivlty in practice 
ShalkofaU harmMki dd mosmmi jj-ir-a Ml\ in Quetta it 
always rains at this tiaie of the year ; pin dusa clasik, it'll 
rain presently. With the last exainide may be contrasted : 
pir ddsd dashigatl e, itts actually raining now. 

The Probable Future, 

§ 314 . While tlui present-future in its future significance 
implies on the whole nearness of time and certainty of the 
event in the future, the probable future, at any rate in the 
standaiTl language, contains almost always au element of 
uncertainty: pagya mk Mkaningoe, to-morrow (we hope) 
the new moon will bo visible ; aim mk hhimingta'u^ pagga 
l^auiugih, tho now moon wasn’t visible to-day, it’s sure to 
be visible to-morrow ; zincla. nmWAtf loscUo hajjdi hinot, if 
I’m alive, I propose to make the pilgrimage next year. In 
the Jhalawan dialect tho tense is regulaady used as a future 
proper: I Mmt, I wdil go. This use is of course not un- 
known in the standard language, and is indeed quite common 
in the case of the first person singular affi.rmative of causals 
and verbs -whose base ends in -/ in which the ordinary 
future -would present an awk-ward sequence of labials : e.g,^ 
I l^ullfot, I will frighten, comes more naturally to the 
tongue tha^r l MuUfim, 

§ 315 . The probable futirre is often employed idiomatic- 
ally to express indofiniteness without any fat uric meaning 
at all : numd shahrati at urd o f dah dwazda-as maror, how 
many houses are there in yoim -village ? some ten or twelve 
.or so; m Hum tend nrdU e, ajf? hinhur-ta, ‘urdtl maroCi 
agti ore mata%, shahmit maroe, is yemr brother in his house 
or not ? go and look for him, he’s probably at home, a:^d if 
he’s not there, he’!! be in the village ; nd mdr at sdla mmm ? 
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shmh said, maroe, laow old^s your boy? lio’il be about sis 
years old. The Brahiii iu fact mates use of a colloquialism 
not unfamiliar in Ena:lisb. 

The Past Cauditionai, 

§ 316 . The past conditional is cliieSy affected in the 
dhalawan dialects ; in the standard language it is generally 
displa.ced by the imperfect. It is used hx past conditional 
sentences 1§413), more particularly in the antecedent clause: 
nl (s-ga- narrosus, nd padaf bafarosi^i,^ had you taken to your 
heels, I woiddn’t have come afteryou ; t nmnd pdmg/tdi 
harosuti ddfdn must harosut, had I been coming to yort, 
I'd have come before this ; Midll cliin'cugdn kdrem IcaromSi 
na gmrdn marosas, bad you morked instead, of .simply loafing, 
you’d bare got a liying,* faujand hcmnmgdn must phli 
tammosuret mmd mdl kuitavaha^ had you set forth before 
the army arriyed, your property ■would neyer haye been lost, 

§ 317 . Closely allied to this conditional use is its use as a 
past optative ; tend hnlUe dmtnangd Idgjhwnai l^amgarosut , 
oh that I had never seen my home in so skinny a condition ; 
narningdn Jtahosas^ -would that he had diet! sooner than run 
away; ira gh hnniugdn must diiie sUlosits^ dlratl ^^sMngdn 
must piiehchdfe kasJishosus, you ought to have washed your 
hands before eating, and doffed your clothes Imfore entering 
the water. As a past optative also the imperfect is gener- 
ally preferred in the standard language (§330). 

The Present Adverbial Participle. 

§ 318 . The adverbial pa,i-ticiple d<^pite its name does not 
participate in the nature of an adjective, and always 3'equiros 
a vorh to complete its .sense. Its three forms are sometimes 
used indiffei'ently •- o hmanit chinjih himsa [Mn'isau, 
Mnisa-at] hindha, he went along the road picki^ig up twigs. 
But as the form in -isa^!, seems unmistakably a combinatiou 
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of tlic simple toi'minatioB 'witli the conjunction o, ‘ and ’ 
(§211)j it is most commonly used when two participle^ are 
coupled together : o ho gld mu piiiisa tend T^allcmd pdraakdi 
diidmigaka,, she was running towards her encampment weeping 
and heating her breast. Similarly the form in -isa-at, which 
can hardly be anything hut an instrumental, is ohTiously 
appropriate, if at all, when the participle is used absolutely ; 
hasarm nane shihdr Jearisa-ap nan tammd, shooting on the 
road, night fell upon us, 

§ 319 . ^ repetition of the participle to e:s:preas gradual 
process is not uncommon ; Ichado harraim cldkd rahi 
massmi, hinisa hinisa ird f udn gucl Keche rasengm, last year 
in the early spring we set out from here, and travelling bit 
by bit wo arrived two months latex in Kech. 

The special use of this participle to form frequentatives 
and coutinuatives (§300) will be illustrated later i§360). 

The Present Adjectival Participle. 

§ 320 . The adjectival participle, whether active or 
passive in significance, is an ordinary adjective. It is only 
in the predicate that it appears in its simple form : dussak 
’jchgcJiok msur Id nan katamdi-ta tamnmi, the thieves were 
asleep when we fell upon them; i ode hassnt, kahok kkandt. 
when I reached him I found Iiim dead ; oftd hnehak sa kh t 
Jmmk €> their dog’s a terrible biter ; o dauldn narrok 
l^aningdka, he appeared to be a deserter from his manner ; 
kand pmhohdk aga silMc a, zu hata-td, if my clothes are 
washed bring them without delay ; nd hulli aga daun-a 
kdik, aino-m meddle Mealok cMs^ if your horse covers the 
ground like this, you may regard to-day’s march as over 
(lit. understand to-day’s march as traversed). 

§ 321 . Used attributively the participle takes on the 
definite and indefinite endings in the ordinary manner^, dd 
tuloko masiras e, yd hash massxme? is she a maid or mairied ? 



(lit. a sitting girl, or has she risen np ? — the usual idiom) ; 
iena Tdialoka l^ardse aga guddis, neM jtmn e, it would he 
good for joii to slaug’htcr your tossing bull. The definite 
form is as usual employed with a plural noun and in proTerhs 
(§82) ; f^dGlioJid' arista melil nar-a the shc-buffalo of 
sluggards will bring forth a male, i.e., the early bird catches 
the worm; saloka dir handaaJie huddefik^ standing water 
drowns the man, i.e., still waters run deep. The definite 
form when used as a substantive is of coulee declinable : 
kahokdtd randat dev hmdne? who has ever followed after 
the dead ? (a rebuke of excessive momning) . 

§3S2. It is not always easy or even possible to render 
the adiectival participle by a participle or an adjective in 
English. A relative sentence is often the nearest equivalent ; 
t^alokd Mtards, the bull which is always tossing people; 
l^dchokor arisk, the persons who lie a-bed ; t^udmid karokd 
kdi’em,: the work that is done by God. This adjectival or 
relative participle, as it might be teimed, helps in fact to 
supply the place of the missing relative pronouns, 

Tbe !Noim of Obligation. 

§323. The use of this form of the verb in the case of 
intransitives is complicated by the fact that it may be nsed 
either personally or impersonally. Thus ' I must go ’ may 
be rendered in one of two ways : either personally f Jiinoi 
or impersonally, and this is perhaps the more common idiom, 
kane Mnoi e, {mihi eunduni est), 

§324. But the case of the transitive verb is much more 
complicated. In the first place the active and passive forms 
are identical. Thus ‘ I must do this work ’ may be rendered 
either actively i da kareme karoi ut, or passively da kdrem 
kane karoi e. If the logical object of the sentence is 
inanimate, as in this example, the case is comparatively 
simple. But 'if ageut and object are on an equal footing, 
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thifi iiioclo of oxpi^OiSJ^ioii is <iDf]ibigiioii8 ia tlio extreme, not only 
on account of the identity of tlie actiye and passive forms, 
but also on. account of4;^ie identity of tlie dative and accusa- 
tive casc-siiMscs. To tirk-c a concrete example, i ne illol ut 
may mean, as far as g]-ammar goes, eitlier " I must leave you ’ 
or ' I must be left by yon ’ ; in the former ne is tlie object in 
tlie accusative governed by the active verb, in the latter ne 
is the dative of the agent with the verb in the passive. I'rom 
a grammatical point of view the confusion is the worse 
confounded by the fact that ni kane illot m is open to 
exactly the .same two- fold interpretation as i ne illol nt, and 
for the same reasons. In practice of course the ambiguity is 
usually resolved by the context and the intonation of the 
voice, and unless there is some indication to the contrary, 
the idiom in such cases is generally limited to the active 
significance of the verbal noun, 

§325. Yet one more construction has to be noted. In 
cases of marked emphasis and especially in interrogations of 
surprise or defiance the ordinary idiom is to employ the 
passive form with the agent in the genitive : dd karan kemd 
karoi e, pen hasas kamiing Icappak-ta, this work is for 7 ne to 
do, no one else can do it ; dd kdvem kand karoi e ? is this 
work mine to do i % nd Maloi nt ki nj dann-a pdm ? am 1 
to he struck by you, that you speak in this tone of voice ? 

§326. The negative form of the verbal noun is too cum- 
brous for common use ; ne nand urda/tai karoi hum pd, 
bafaroi e, hum pd, if you’re to come to our house, say so, if 
you’re not to come, say so uo less ; I da kareme kapparoi ut 
{kane dd kdrem ka.pparot e\, I haven’t to do this work. In 
such cases the negative noun of obligation is generally 
avoided by expressing negation in the auxiliary : ni haroi 
ajfes ; dd ?cdrem kane harot aff. No change in the meaning 
of the sentence is involved. 
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§3S7. The force of this form of the verb is not always 
that of obligation or necessity. It often dwindles down 
through the idea of fitness or propriety to mere intention or 
wish 0 daun mjor e M ona mon himn aff, he’s so ill that 
his face isn’t fit to be seen ; hane aga penma iragh Imuol-a 
masmha, 7. har de nn jaliHi hassuta, had it been decent 
for me to eat another man’s food, I’d liav© como every day to 
your place ; hane aga Noshhe illoi inassal-a, gttrd t iend 
tumam Jiattavata, had I contemplated leaving jSiushhi, I 
would never have brought my family ; ne viatiharl karol 
off hi ni Mrem-a> ka^pesa ? so you’ve no taste for service 
that you refuse to work ? Jeane Shal illot aff'^ i aniei 
ha.ndaghM<eto jang ken ? I’ve no desire to leave Quetta, so 
why should I brawl ? 

§328. Used attributively the noun of ol^ligation takes on 
the usual definite and indefinite endings : tern mmdfirJdi 
daroidte gif ate jUd ha, put aside the things you’ve to take 
for the journey ; dd gifd-as M ni~a fdsa, hand hwt'oio 
kdrenias off, this thing you mention does not lie within my 
sphere of action. The use of a negative attributive adjective 
is hardly admissible. 

The Tenses of Past Time. 

§329. The past is the ordinary tense of past narration and 
as such requires no illustration It is used idiomatically in 
thc protasis of a future conditional sentence (§-111) : ? ago, 
ne iiarriiigm kha?idt, nd 'Mom halot, if I see yon attempt 
to ran, 1 11 ])iook your way. It may have an analogous 
contingent-futuric force in a relative sentence (§425) : 
harhas hi tmod TiaUie rasengd, swat' mare, every man who 
can overtake his horse may mount. It may be similarly 
used in a temporal sentence (§418). 

§330. The imperfect has four main uses. It expre^es 
impei'fect ox continuous aetion in the past : ha7'GM hi nan 

, Q 
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nimt-ii hasmm, qfk^a narmra, the more we wea-e pressing 
-forward, the faster they contiiuiod to rm. It expresses 
^/' habitual aetion in the past : nan da mallie har sSl-a dasem, 
we used to cultivate this laad every rear. It is tlie regular 
tense used to express an unfulfilled condition (§412 : t aga 
ns iiarringai J^andfa^ nd mone halhuta^ had I seen you 
attempt to s'un, I‘d have hioclced your way. And fmally it 
is used as a past optative, an offshoot of its use as a past 
conditional : armdrb ki on& hadalSn f kaskuia^ ah, would 
I had died iir his stead. In the last two uses its place is 
regularly taken by the past conditional in the Jlialawan 
dialect (§§316, 317). 

§331. The perfect and pluperfect have ordinarily the same 
force as in English, and examples would be superfluous. In 
temporal sentences introduced by the conjunction id ki iir 
the sense of ‘until,* the perfect and pluperfect of the 
negative verb are used idiomatically with reference to future 
and past time respectively (§422). 

§332. In the case of a few verbs, like tuling, to sit, 
mlmg^ to stand, packing, to sleep (to lie down), the tenses of 
past time present some little di:fficulty. Thus the plujjerfect 
is used when the imperfect might at first sight seem more 
natural ; meniank tasmnr, ira gh dio hum&a Mnara^ the guests 
were seated and went on eating their food ; afid nanriugan 
must nan Itamore ealisasun. before they ran off, we were 
standing there ; mm ki hindre, ofh iOsusur yd ^dchdsur? 
when you rveht, were they sitting up or lying down ? Tlie 
use of the imperfect, which from the English might seem 
to he the natural tense to employ, would entail a marked 
difference in the meaning; tnsuru, they were about to sit; 
sallBWACi, we were about to stand ; tnsuna yd khdalmra ? were 
they going to sit up or lie down ? The perfect is similarly 
used with what may seem pr^ent force : td U nt kd^ bares^ 
i hanadre salummt, until you return, 1 stand here; ofk 
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M>&ehano daishl tmwm? are they asleep or still sitting 
up ? As a matter of fact the meaning of the rerh in siieh 
cases is jiot so much to sit, to stand, to sleep (to lici clowuh 
as 1o seat oneself, to adopt a standing position, to go to sleep 
(to lay oneself down), 

The final -<i of the Preseat-Future and Imperfect. 

§333. It has been shown that the present-future and the 
imperfect, both aiilrmatire and negative, are formed from 
the present indefinite and the past respectively l>y the addi- 
tion of a final except in the second person plural, which 
is left unchanged, while the. formation of the third person 
singiilar, though coutainiug a final -a in the j)ast, is in many 
ways peculiar. The structure of tlie scjitence in which one 
of these tenses appears is of considerable interest. As a 
rule a final -a is added — apparently by attraction — to tiro 
word immediately prccedi3ig the ve3'b. This applies in 
particular to the case of the so-called noiuinal compounds 
(§291) ; I daaMre ncimh-a keca, I moisten tlte ground ; ofk 
jang^a kat'era, they were fighting; ienci mffle lildm-a 
kajipesa ? wo3i*t you soil your goods by auction ? The 
omission of -a 331 such cases would he a marh of sund or 
hrohen Brahui, If the word immediately preceding the verb 
is a pronoun or e3ids in a case- sign or other suinx, the addi- 
tion of -a, though not imperatire, is regarded as more 
elegant ; ?-« kmu nttvi handdre tiUbo, I'li go, hut yoti 
remain here; oino kand handap/iak'a J}i»dra, tore-tu, 
my men were going to-day, but the rain stopped them ; 
f, tmat^a kmsufa^ m antei kane haiingds f 1 was coming 
of my OW33 accord, so why did you summon me ? ofk 
Idoehkedi'G, kdm, they’re going to Hushki; i ne-a d$pa, 
Hofte-a dajipef/'a, I’ll tahe yon, but I won’t lake the others. 
If the word preceding the vC3*b is a conjunction, it is better 
to omit ■<!> : nan U hindna, nand Uzmi when we were 
starting, our brother came. 
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§ 334 , These rales apply to the third person singnlar 
even in the present-future, affiriuatiye i)ud negative, tliough 
it ends in -h, not -a : f:a,sase hi hur-a march, o sJiwa-n'a 
torih, whoever has a fiock, keeps a shepherd ; hana hmdagh-a 
Mmpah, my man won’t go ; ode toris hi hane-a hhalch, 
please stop him or he’ll heat me ; hmMk-ta hharmlh. /mJ/'-a 
heh paneTBi the hot milk scalds him, and he blows on the 
cream cheese {Wiarodlh, milk given three days after 
calving), a proverbial expression inaplying that the man is 
avenging himself on the wrong peraon. 

§335. In the second person plural the present indohnite 
coincides with the present -future, and the past with the 
imperfect, and it is thus clear that the addition or omissiO]i 
of final -a to the word immediately preceding the -s-eih in 
this person will make a material difference in the meaning 
of the sentence. The tense of the voih is in fact dehned by 
the ending of the word it follows : dd> daglawe namO here, 
you will lalease moisten this ground [here, pres, indof.) ; 
dd da g h are namh-a hm'e ? will you moisten this ground ? 
[hire, pres.-fut.) ; antas hi nuni ^drere, heme mmmir e, 
whatever you said (or ; whatever you may say, cf. §329), 1 
accept [f&rere, past) ; antas hi nmn-a pdrere, kane mansiir 
e, whatever you were saying. I accept [pare re, ixnperf.). 

The Negative Verb. 

§ 336 . Tire negative verb is so integral a part of the 
language and has been illustrated so frequently in tliese 
pages, that a multiplication of examples would be super- 
fiaous. Practically the only idiomatic use wliioh merits 
separate comment will be found in the temporal sentence 
(§§4t20, 422). 

§ 337 . It is rather the avoidance of the negative verb 
which calls for illustration. The use of a separate word of 
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negation, as distinct from the negative verb, is in fact 
alien to the geiaius of the language. It is almost nnlviiown 
among the "wilder Brahnis. with whom even the negative 
interjection becomes a mere click (§443) whicb hardly 
belongs to tbo sj)bere of articulate speech, while the less 
unsophisticated Bxahui contents himself with an occasional 
U'.e of some particle of negation, picked uj) from o]i.e of the 
iieighbonring languages, 

§338. Chief among s"uch negative particles are navd, 
lest, and nei . . . nei, neither ... nor, both obvious loan- 
words: eWid hares, mind you don’t come by here; 

mulhai hi hindt, jaJias jola allau, ore nei hazaJiak assur 
nel Micirdslc, wdien I went ro the held, there wasn’t a soul 
(lit. a spider’s wnb) anyw^here, there were neither labom’er, 
nor bullocks But the Brahui has found even in these simple 
particles of negation occasions for stumbling, for he sometimes 
uses nat)d as a noun, and inserts a pleonastic conjunction 
between nei , . .nei ; navd Ices, Ms narris, take care you don’t 
go and run away; nl nei kamdi tenat hassns o nei tend 
dvdJe nion tissns, you neither came to see me yourself, nor 
sent me your news. In passing it may be noted tbat he even 
robs naca. of its negative force : navd Mkndd e. aitio jjir-a hek, 
pray God it lam to-day ; but in a case like tliis the idea 
of the negative seems to be contemplated though euphem- 
istically suppressed, 

Tlie Passive Verb. 

§339. The passive hardly calls for detailed comment. It 
is indeed not infrequently avoided, chiefly by the inversion 
of the sentence, and to some small degree by coupling the 
infinitive of the active verb wdth the auxiliary manning, 
to become (§298 fin.). 

§3U0. The izp-perative is rare, though it finds a place 
in uncomplimentary expri^sions : hasfingbo hi numedn 
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chntfengm, be killed tliat we may be rid of yon, Tlie 
adverbial participle is bardly more common ; ITejigalna 
laslihir hi pinna, ta Vodhhd liJiaUinglsa hind^a, wlieu 
tbe 3dengal army was broken, it continued to be harassed 
as far as Wad. On the other hand the adjectiTal participle 
and the noun of obligation — it ndll 1 e remembored tliat 
those arc identical with the forms in the active— aii'o 
used freely ; lasliharnd hhaloh dbdcl-a march, itrdnd hhaloJc 
(thdcl-a niafak, plundered liy an army a mau will yet prosper, 
plundered at home — never; hnud- enal^ond kkolK'hi kaae 
makhluMn dakhoi e, 1 must bide iny wheat crop this year 
from the people. Of the tenses the presents and the perfect 
are probaldy the ones most commonly used, especially in the 
third persons : dd giruk hnnddre ti]ikdngir, fwiln e, if those 
things arc placed here, well ; Marddr ilahmi hhnmngik. 
Chilian ddkan hhaningpdk, Mtirdar is visible from here, but 
not Chiltan ; nand- slWe hat hallU urdll til^lngdr.o, all our 
arms have been stored in the large house. 

The Causal Yerh. 

§341. The use of the causal verb varies with the nature 
of the simple verb from which it is derived (’§385). If the 
causal simply supplies the place of a missing transitive verb, 
the fact that it happens to he a causal in form malces no 
ditlerence to the structure of the soutenco ; tend ihmie. anlei 
kosfe? why did he kill his brother ? sliiodn melkia l^wdfih, 
the shepherd will graze the sliceir 

§343. The dijSerence in use between the active and 
passive causal is best illustrated by those verbs, at once 
transitive and iiitfansitive, from rrhich both olaases of causal 
may be derived (§286). The active causal is generally 
treated like an ordinary transitive, the agent which is the 
object of the causation being put in the accusative : 'o gung 
e, ’maga i ode pciHfot, he^s dumb, but I'll make him apeak 
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0 kafi' e, niagai ode binifdt^ deaf tUoiigii h6s is, I made Iiim 
liear ; nl hhigmi waga- ~t ue kimijiva, you're aot liuugry. 
but I’ll make you eat. But if tlie object on ■vrluch tbe aa'eiit 
is made to act bas to be specified, it also is put into tbe 
acoiisative, aud tie causal may tlierefore govern two accuga- 
tivos as in the ordinaiy Indo-Biu-opean idiom ; i ne dd 
imgU kunifiva. I'll make you eat tMs food: o 1mm d4 
J&knlate henife, he made me put on this robe of honour. 

§343. In the case of a passive causal, he., a causal 
dei-ivecl from a transitive verb, the object is placed in the 
accusative; the agent by whom the object is acted upon 
is often omitted, but if it is specified, it is placed in the 
instmmental : nl da dvdle antei bimfss ? why did you get 
tills nows noised abroad ? 1 da male tend Humat mccMlukatl 
pdri/otf I'll get this news spoken of among the people 
through my brother; o ne Una Jeuchah&f. Icmifik, he’ll get 
you bitten by Lis dog, 

§344. The double passive causal (§287) is used inexactly 
the same way as the ordinary passive causal; ode neat 
kasjifit, I got him killed by you ; hand meljite fend ehmlmt 
Ikbaodjif, have my sheep grazed by your sheplierd; I -ne 
Barkdrat Khnlififots I'll get you frightened by Government. 
But the double causal is a mouthful, and the simple causal is 
often used loosely in its stead: -J ode neat kmfet; hand 
mefjhte tend shwdnat khwdf : f ne Barkdrat khullfot. 

§345. Several causals are used in a peculiar sense : e.g.^ 
Ichdohifing. lit. to make to sleep ; i ode asi tnfakto hhaoMfet. 

1 gave him his quietus with one shot ; rasSfing, lit. to make 
to arrive : I ne ddsd rasefinci, ITl overtake you presently ; 
hampifing, lit, to cause to he loaded : Imchclidte luwipif^ 
help to load the camels ; laggifing, Ht. to make to climb : 5 
cHtdghe laggifenut, I’ve ht the lamp ; darijing, lit. to make 
to^ieseend: o'Jcand dwdle darifenei he’s razed my wall to 
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tlie ground ; hm'ifingi lit. to make dry ; I ne hUatl barijivo. 
I’ll onfc-talk you in conTersation. 

Compound Verbs. 

§346. ISToiniiial compounds: Iianddfe aslJca ad ha, 2 

dam barevci, wait hero for a moment. I’ll come presently ; 
fern illand maVhe sara-as ad ete hi iraghe taydr hev. 
detain your cousin for a minute while I get the food ready ; 
i dam darhigdsut, hidlimi daringdt, I had tired myself out 
and got down from my horse; har-vaMktas hi m hanfo 
kdremdi mllsus, i ne dam-a darijiva, every time you pit 
yourself against mo in work, I’ll tire you out; o ddsd 
gatf e, marram happa-ta, he’s now engaged, don’t call him ; 
sMhdrdi pesli tamnidt, Jdch da tanimitau hane, I went out 
shooting, but nothing fell to my gun ; aga o paddi chahh-a 
MkaUavaha, ala goe hdi titmaha, had he not cast a look 
back, why he wouldn’t have lost the race ; ddsd hi o clmoha 
l^andne, ode musU timng nehi may dr e, for you to divorce 
her now that she has liorne a child, would be scandalous ; 

0 tiingdih hindne, sar happa-ta, lie’s fallen into a sound sleep, 
don’t wake him up; I duxin cliavattdteto be l^alhut, I 
passed through, the water, sandals on feet ; aino Saridvai 
hciv, daJiimiho de khalhand pdragkdi be Itarsengiva, if I 
start for Sariab to-day. I’ll return to the village in ten days’ 
time ; e mMktas hi de hi halengd, ode Jtilh, hare, vahliias 
hi de fhk lies, Mlh illd-ta, when the sun set, the fever 
seised him, when the sun rose, the fever left him ; Imllldi 
swdr, du-ha draJehtaseto hi bass, tap mass, as I was riding 
my horse, my hand struck against a tree and got hurt, 
kasarat-a bassida, ndgimcm hlialasetl Mballmt tammdt, as 

1 was walking along the road, I suddenly stumbled against a 
stone and foil; dashe stla-ail l-kashshd, slland duh pmnd, 
she thrust the "chread into the needle, and the eye" of _ the 
needle broke. 
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§347, Potentials : ode Mkallinff-a hem ? can you thrasit 
him ? I nHo dro gh paniug-a kappara, J can’t toll lies nith 
jou: dd hiilU Mastunghhd Mmwg kapparoe, this horse 
won’t be able to got as far as Maatnng, I tliiub ; ill kane 
ddMn danning Jc&ttuves, you weren't able to remove me 
froin here. 

§348. The passive comjjoiuwls are analogous; o haneai 
hlioMiiig-cb marek, he can be beaten by me ; dd ^arS§ deraf 
tgft’tig-a marek ? by whom can this bull be tied ? Such phrases, 
liowevoiy are often devoid of any idea of possibility, anel are 
used as 03’cli.nary passives : he wiil bo beaten by me ; by 
whom will this bull be tied r 

§349. Inoeptives; kand l^aningto o dndengafl tamma, 
as soon as he saw me, he took to his heels; kar-vakht hi ne 
JioahingaM'a tammik. every time she sees you, she 
hursts into tears ; }^ammnd> rasl-ytgio melJ^k trah harSr, 
nar rill gap tamnidi% harelii H i jalldta-td^ JaUiiig-a 
matamsa, narrisa hlndra, at the appearance of the wolf the 
sbeep were panic-stricken and took to flight, in spite of my 
efforts they wouldn’t bo folded and continued to scatter. 

§350. Prequentatives and eontiimatives are distinguishable 
only from the context ; the diifercnce between them is 
indeed often fluid ; o diishma-ndn Imr-vakM varrisa kdik. 
he’s fur ever running away from the enemy; nl ^srim 
tirisa iiimsa, o fid hUc Untamka. you nevmr used to lose 
an opportunity to pi’csent a petition, but he declinedto listen 
to wlmt you had to say; i ne pdrisa hass'unut hi daha hafa. 
I’ve told you time after time not to come tJ>is wav ; I ttmgAg 
de ode pdfisa hO’SStiftui hi claun kajipa, from morning till 
night 1 haven’t ceased telling him not to behave like tnis; 
isto ItMGhmg-rahhtd'ii U sangarap thsum, U dauha tfifak 
UaUrn Mra, from hed-time last night when they entered the 
sangfU' up to no<v' they've been keeping up a continuous Bre; 
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ta lei nati batunm, nt daghare dmisa- kds, don’t leare 
oS sowing tlie field till w& come ; nand sarddr bdva, a 
pira gM n imgh Unset haseh, ond mar imed, e M bandmi 
imgh tirka hlrios, our chief keeps up the family tradition 
of never-failing hospitality, and we may hope tl^at his son will 
follow in his steps ; deand, tikknto taho ffidt niarlsa hind, at 
dawn the wind continued to increase. Significantly enough, 
if the object gorevned by the compound phrase is an enclitic 
pronoun, it is attached to the latter element, notwithstanding 
the fact that this is an intmusitive rerb : dusJmane monaU 
shd gh dsas. dale tirka hinaka-ta, be had driven the foe ahead 
and kept goading him on. 

§351. Intensives and completives ; tend khardse iaf, hand 
beite kulle knneh Mik, tic up your bullock or it’ll devour 
up all my grass; ? aga roBengtavaia, hucholidh nd hitlle 
hadhmte hxtngwa hmdra, had I not arrired, the camels 
would have finished off all your grain ; daimangd drogihdtehi 
H m gdaa, I nekond ekandUe l^allmnut hindnut, IVo 
thrashed many a man like you within an inch of his life for 
such lies as you tell ; hindt hi tend hulUe hctlev, hand 
rasdngdn mnst kaskas Mvasas. I went to fetch my horse, 
but before 1 got to the spot he was stone dead. If the object 
of the sentence is an enclitic pronoun, it is attached to the 
last verb of the compound, intransitive though it is ; harhas 
hi hand monatl harsengme, I kkalhimut himnut-ta, IVe 
thrashed soundly every man who has stood in my way. 
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§ 354 . 'Nema^ side, is used in exactly the sanic way and 
with tlie same meaning as para : l:ana nSmapMi, to me ; 
nd nema gh di. to yon ; khuddnd nemagh&a. from God ; e 
mashmid nemaahdn, from the direction of that hill. 

§355. Batagh, upper side, top : — da stindulctmd hdtaake 
dir jt>r karene ? who has made the toji of this box ? zordMt 
dir tat a ah, an Jiasar-a keh^ the flood forces its way from the 
to|)j he., might is right; hdtaglileo k mar at kds, please go 
by the tipper road. 

Postpositional : kattd hdfaahdi iulpa, ere talk, don’t sit 
on me, sit over there ; o d'de nand MtagJmi chat tiss, he 
sprinhled the water over ns. 

§ 356 . Keragh, lower side, bottom ; — da shaJirand kiragh 
kail dir e, the lower side of this village is lyater-loggcd; 
kiragjiko mashdn kdrezas pesh a karez has been 

made from the lower hill. 

Postpositional ; sarddr drakhtana keragJidn kaohdrl e, 
the chief is in court beneath the tree ; o fine harodnd 
keraghdn dakkmas, he had hidden himself under the rivei 
hank ; dd drakMmid keraghafi hallo kodas e, there's a big 
cave underneath this tree, 

§ 357 . Ziy top: — dd masJicmd cl, kul hei e, the top of 
this hill is all grass. 

Postpositional ; Mm^ddrnd, cldl bil-a-sum /mrd, tliore 
was a rainbow over Mnrdar ; dlvdlna, zldi lagged, X climhed 
on to the top of the wall; ^angarnd cmn tufafedk-a 
giddrengCira, bullets were flying over the sangar, 

| 358 . jJfas, bottom:— da dvndlnd cie hcirf darifene, 
mds-ta mmd saldmal e, the snow has knocked down the 
top of this wall, but the bottom of it is still intact In 
combination with mash, hill, mas generally forms a com- 
poniid noun : nand kihalk mash~mdsdit e, onr village is 
the foot of the hill ; mashand, mas, however, is also used. 
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Postpositional ; t dra^lana masdi mimgifd Icu-tdni e, 
tbe n'asps’ nest is at the foot of that t'Xec; tens 

hnmhcmd masdi rosefe, mish&nd, clicmkas lashsha, the tliief 
plung-ed to the bottom of the pool, anrl bronght iLp tn'o 
handfuls of earth (referring to an ordeal by water >; da 
tnaahchle dhH0id mmcin kaslishCmid, I'Te drawn up this 
fish from the bottom, of the water. 

§359. Mon^ front, face: — land mondi fmtno tiH'as e, 
there's a white spot on m,y face ; nand Krdtid won detikhut e, 
the front of our Yihage is towards the east. 

Postpositional ; m aga Icanto ga.ng~a, kesa. i ne hdkhnnd 
moncii^a deva. if you fight with me. I'll hale you before tlie 
ruler; aino shikdroM chilr' muni kctud nwudn pesk Ictumidr, 
ill to-day’s hunt four bares got up in front of nje ; o chaHo 
handagrA&s e, tend, momt-a ohirrengik, he's a worthless 
follow and follows his own nose ; kasanas ktmd mmiat'i Imss, 
nd Lanmii-gnd dvdle tiss, a wayfarer came acres.? me, and 
grave me news of vour coming. 

§360. Mull, front;— kilha gM i ha, rdst pd, turn 
your face towards Mecca, and speak the truth. 

Postpositional : nd mar nd muhafo ddlcd radii mass, yom* 
son left here just before you; nnmedu kasas hand mididi 
heitau, not one of you came out to receive us; in knUe 
kdreme tend intduxt-a kesa, kasdn harvifyesa, you do all 
your work after your ovrn bent and consult no one. 

§361. l^ndf hzdki—nand zirdnd pad jahndmmif e, the 
back of our house is tow'ards the south. 

Pcstpositiocal : nd padat haudaciAas hasswne, ne tusdr-a 
kik, a man has come after you and is giving you a shout ; 
dushmank nd padat tmnmdno, Mmda chd? neto anf her, the 
euemies are in pursuit of you, God knows what they may do 
with you ; o kand paddn bass, he came from behind me ; o 
nd pfiduio nanedji narrd. he lied from us just behind you. 
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§362i BnJs back;-~/w«a haj Mialh-a kele, xuy back 
aclies; ond haj nd mon harehar ajfas, there's no comparison 
between his back and your face, i.e., his inPmence oren in liis 
absence is greater than yours even though you are present 

Postpositional ; rBr eld sliah-yand hajat-a Jsdik, the water 
flows bohind this town ; nd hajdi 2 droali tartanut, I 
haven’t lied against you. 

§363. Tahi interior, inside :-dd. t}lfali'Hd tali J^d&gl e, 
the inside of this gun is dirty. 

Postpositional : masUnd tahtl pelidt, I entered inside the 
mosque; o nand Idshcirnd iaJiaf liiningatl e, lie’s walking 
within our crops ; mtdklmd tahdn tdfake khdlthay tis8ut, 
I fired the gun from inside the encamping- ground ; I'ane 
Mkand, umnd tahdi mon kare, wdien he saw mo, he made 
for the inside of the house. 

§364. IN'idm, (Jhalawan, middle nidmafl 

nand malic hinol aff, in the middle of winter our countiy 
is no place to go to; Tcasarnd ydnidi nun-a-o asii eloe 
l^andn, we saw each other midway. 

Postpositional : ten-pa-ten Jang haho, nan mmd nidmatl 
tammipana go on fighting among yourselves, we won’t come 
between you; Jeand o hand hdnand, nidmatl jiidl aff, mnru 
nand nidmdn shani-a kappak, there's such perfect union 
between me and my father, a hare couldn’t run between us 

§365. Halif rahif bank, side: — dd jaland rahk hurz e, 
the banks of this torrent arc steep ; joand rahlat Imingatl 
ass ki musi hanj mondn-ta Ml karcr, he was going by the 
side of the stream when three ducks got uj) in front of liim 

Postpositional : lasltkar sohato nand nrdnd rahdn 
giddnengd, the army passed by our house early in the 
morning; o damn ndjof e ki kasas raMdi-ta himpah, he’s 
so ill that no one goes near him ; dd hdghand rahato kasar-a 
kdik, the road goes by the side of this garden ; mand 
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simhrand rahai hirvmd Indus p, there’s a tamarish s:rove 
by our village. 

§366. jRaudf tr&cls.:—'duzsdk{ rande gum karenwt, we’ve 
lost the thieves’ tracks. 

Postpositional : hur-vakht hi darh&r mass, » na randat-a 
hareva, as soon as the meeting takes place. I’ll come for 
you; nd randui-u chdr bundagh-a cdiit'fengdru, ne Mnndr, 
l^mdums? four men were roaming about after you, did 
they find yon or not ? 

§367. dSiebf (kligb)f near, nearness: — v. k has mate heb 
harel, I got near to the deer. 

Post})ositiona.l : hand hdlcti Jjafes, please don’t come near 
me; bishe margkra massaka, kase fend kehaf Uletamka, 
if the ass had had horns, he would never have allowed any 
one near him. 

§368. Kh urTe, near, nearness: — Kdnak Mittrk e^.murr 
e? is E.anak near or far ? I ode beJekf Wk^fk Mk^ndf, I saw 
him quite close. 

Postpositional : dd shahnand l^nfkdi hallo taldfas e, 
there’s a lai’ge tanlc near this village ; ond Mfurkdi hi Mndt> 
zagkme kmJishd, kanedl vast mass, as soon as I got near him, 
he drew his sword and made straight for me ; dd are Bfdmnd- 
Mknfktm-a barek, this man comes from near Las Bela. 

Postpositions. 

§369. Of the postpositions two are in a transitional 
stage and may bo treated as postpositional nouns governing 
the genitive, while the I’est with the exception of -5(S(rj, like, 
are also used independently as nouns, adjectives or adverbs, 
from which they are indeed at times hardly distinguishable. 

J370. J>d nah this side; d rah {ra,M)f that 

si^x-~-jaldn da raid masswt, tend huchche Mkmdt, when I 
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got this side oi‘ the torreiit, I saw my camel ; da sJmhrdn e 
i-a'i surddr-m urci e, the. chiefs house is Ihat aide of this 
village. These phrases may also govern i.he genitive like the 
ordinary postpositional no im : Mastungnd dd rah hei !ujc e, 
e yak-ta hdrua e, on this side of Mastung there’s plejity of 
grass, that side it’s dry. 

§371. mon, this side; h6 nion (emon)^ that side 
Noshlcend ka-ndd/i da mon mnssun, asl J^aznias hush onass, 
when we reached this side of the Nnshki pass, a deer got 
up : dd parrar/M-n. hi he mon 7nassus, khalhcmd molhe 
l^aiiisa, when you get tlic other aide of this hillock you’ll 
see the smoko of the village. Tliese phraso.s may also be 
used as postpositional nouns : Mnydd rml dd mo)t, pir hahtan-e, 
it hasn’t rained tin's side of Murdar. 

§372. Mmty hefoT&‘. -h/n/edu mast tulpn, don’t ait in 
front of mo (or: don’t sit hcforc T do); ainodio mast i up 
I haven't act eyes on yon before to-day; husayat 
halldrdn must tammipa, don’t go in front of your elders on 
the road; dd mar hmagM-n miist vadl e, tin's lad (to judge 
by Ills impndeiioej was born before bis father, 

§373. GMlf after : — mra-asedn gud harak, come after a 
while; ekdu> gud gap o sliap mass, after that the gossip 
began; dah dean gudd-a harena. I’ll come after ten days; 
paltarmd fdhl manmmjnu gud pir hare, it began io rain 
after the regiment started 

§374. tPad^ after: — d dah dean pad -a hareva, I’ll conic 
after ten. days ; o nedn pad hind, lie went alter you did. 

§375. tPi^xdr, after^ behind:— e kmarat nanean piazer 
dhts, be was left behind ns on the road; sdlasedn pizsSr nd 
lUe girdm karet, I forgot your words after a year ; nand 
rdhi matmingdn pmzer offd MkalJc J^dM^ar halk, their 
village capgbt lire after we started. 
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§376. JSlJi urU', near;—* ode skahnn Mkufk Jchanat. I 
saw him near the village ; safdarMkelcktl mrdarmi khvrk 
der e? inx the chief’s family who comes nearest the chief ? 

§377. Miirr, far from: —hanedii murr tulji, sit far from 
me ; cla,km tnwr Jca-ta hi nan fidin, take it right away from 
here that we may sit down. 

§378. Keshan f outside: — nr dffhm i peshm salisune, he’s 
standing outside the house ; Tmnd shahrm peshan hallo 
nmchrMas e, there’s a large gathering outside our village. 

§379, She/f below; — mashan she/ dlrund ehahknlas e, 
there’s a spring of water below the hill; nand shahrdn shef 
pen abadi aff, there’s no habitation below our village. 

§380. Bdy lik^v — ‘Unlike other postpositions hd, hdr 

has no existence except as a postposition. It is indeed so 
closely connected with the noun it governs that the ablative 
case-suffix 'dn changes before the labial to -Sm: o tend 
kdreme ddfdm-bd hare, he did his work like this; e huch 
Jmllldm-bd dudengih, that camel gets over the ground 
like a horse ; mar and shemnk butatmd jaVkam-hdr e, the 
desire of a youth is like a hush-fire, It will be noticed 
that the final consonant is ordinarily omitted unless the 
postposition immediately precedes the copula. So closely 
incorporated is this combination of noun and postposition, 
tlaat it is freely employed as an atti-ihutive adjective ; §S3 
fill.) : ddfambar.', pen hidlias hhandnus ? have you seen such 
anothei’ horse as this ? 


Prepositions. 

§381. Baqhni/P {baqhaireh except, without:— 
gird-as pen allau ha ghair hamo musi Icctfangardn, tliere 
was nothing else to eat save those three sandgrouse ; haghab 
hand %uhnidn ddkdn liiMpes, don t go from here without my 
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ordoPR ; laghaite of an pen kane knsm aff, I’tc no one but 
bim haghfiirfi nean I shikarai himpara, I won’t go sbooting 
without yon. 

§S82. {hede)f wlthontj except nmn kane 

aram-a bafak, I’m restless without yon ; he pmiingdn kane 
dd hkalat rasengd, I got this robe of honour without saying 
a word ; hed nd hukmdn I dare hafara^ I won’t come here 
without your orders ; hedenmn i tend dvdle kamse pdianut, 
with the exception of yourself I’ye told my news to no one, 

§ 383 . Sowd (savae), except, without; — sav3 d(fh hetdn 
pen kulle kiwe garr hcollmne, with the exception of ten 
she-goats the whole flock has got the mange ; savde 
klmdd gh an pen der hand aree hiaoe ? who else saye God 
is likely to listen to my prayer ? 

§ 384 . The three prepositions may also be used postposi- 
tionally, but only in the forms haglmb\ hid, smd, which 
seems to indicate that the incremental -e is a reminiscence of 
the ie.dfat {of. §166) : nedn nd mdtean haghair i pen kasato 
sidll ketppara, I won’t hare relations with any one save 
with you and your sous ; pfr paMlrdfcdn hid * dd skahre 
hushivay with the exception of the saints and the holy men 
I’ll fire this town ; nedn savd pen kasm dd dnzze halling-a 
kappak, no one but you can catch this robber. 

§ 385 . to, etc .: — nl ama mon pa mon droak-a pasa f 

how can you lie face to face ? dd pa du hindra, they were 
going along hand in hand; ten pa ten hU-a karera, they 
were talking one to another ; hidUk goatl Maf pa khaf 
dndmigafi o, the horses are racing neck to neck (ht. ear to 
car). Though pa, which is of course a loan-word, is neyer 
used except between two identical words, it appears to 
approximate to a preposition proper in such examples as the 
following : du pa du halkusa hindra, they went along 
Jiolding hand in hand ; huchekdk UMk pa, Uhh tissn/no jang-q, 
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hera, tiie camels liayc put neck to neck and are engaged m 
light. On the other hand ten-pa~ieu (§119), self by self, is 
frequently treated as a compouiKl noun pure and simple : 
fen-pa-Uncm vam Jmlpaio, don’t bonw from one another. 
.So completely is the phrase regai'ded as a compound, that its 
declension, instead of following the lines of the reflexire 
pronoun, is pexfeotlT regular. 
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§ 386 . The majority of tlie advei-bs are palpaiijly cases of 
noans or pronouns. The latter fall into a group by them- 
selves ivliich. will be conveniently exhibited later {§ 388 } 
The former are exceedingly nnmerons : e.g , monap, ahead ; 
padaL back ; Jmredi, mderaiy late ; legato, in the evening ; 
sohato, in the eardy morning ; dlgarto, in the latter part of 
the afternoon ; peahlomi, in the afternoon ; vaMt-i-mnasedi, 
at the dead of night ; Jwdnlat, jwdniJca, sharpiai, sharrikd 
(from jwdni, sJiam, goodness), well, Sacli adverbs might 
be multiplied indefinitely, and illustrations oF their use sei'm 
hardly necessazy; monap tammipa, pack'd ma, don’t forge 
ahead, fall back ; o isto mejerdi haas, lie came late last 
night; I legato huredi rasengdt, I arrived late in the 
evening ; Und dagidre jtcdnJkd daa, sow youi- land pro- 
perly ; kond hltdte ode sJiarnai Innifis, repeat my words to 
him accmately. One conpio will repay special note : 
though ‘by day’ is expressed by the ordinary ablative 
dedit, * by night’ is not nandn as might have been expected, 
but nanikan, which appears to be an example of the fusion 
of two case-sufBxes. 

§ 387 . The foregoing adverbs are formed from nouns still 
in common use. In a few similaz' formations the do'ivatinn is 
less obvious, the noun being otherwise obsolete: eg., tmat, 
straight, outright ; kala-ai, with difficulty ; hmfhi, evoryzvhere, 
pBnt'm, elsewhere, Unhtm {with izegative). nowherod These 
adverbs .are important enough to deservo passing illustration . 
tufakndaum hisat pisMmnd iahtl Jaggd, the idfle -bullet hit 
straight on the centre of the target ; tnho draMktdte Usai 
hekhdn lord, the wind plucked the trees up bodily from 


I These three componiids are occaBionally (jeefiaed ' nl ode tinstmatf 
^.inixipa kSsot, you can see him evetywhere. 
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s ; hctstm leas, Wk-udana asman e, whereTei* you go, 
leaTon is above you, i.e., you caa’t escape froui 
?8 of this worifl ; date nd guzrdn mafalt, pentln Mn^ 
can t get a living here, go elsewhere i MakuT&nnd 
Sfh kichtln vctdl'tt vittfo/h, the Mekrau oaiu&l is 
ble nowhere else. 


A very important group is comprised of adv'‘erbs 
from pronominal bases ; — 


1 ^ 

i Demonstrative. 

1 - ■ - 



Pi'oximate. 

1 Mediate. 

Eemote. 

I iHucrrog'ative^ 

1 

da. 

r 

! 

\ 

e. 

(tra? a-? 

dasU^ now. 

« « » 


( » < 

dask&U}), up to 
now. 

i 

oakdin). 

esM{n). 

... 

ddfe{?o)i here. 

OT§{k). 

eri{k). 

m'aT${h) f 

^ddfdsJti. j 

*ofesk. 

*eresk. 

^ardresk ? 

j ddkd{n), hence. ! 

{ 1 

\ okd{n). 

ekd{n). \ 

aruhdiii) ? 

j ddreskd{n). up 

1 to here. 

oreskd[n). 

ereshd{'n) . 

ardreskdift)? 

*dm’ekd{fi). \ 

*orekd{n). ! 

i 

*ef§kci\n). 

'~*ardi'ekd{u] ? 

ddng{t}, in, this 
direction. 

otig{i)- 

1 

esig{~t). 

armigi}) ? 

j 

,! dangdi, towards 
this dii’eetiou. 

! 

ongdi. 

1 

SngM. 

arangdi ? 

dongSn, from 
this direction. 

ongdn. 

etigm. 

ardngdn ? 

\^dtilivn, thus. 

okun. 

ehim. 

umaig'i ? 

dav-n. 


j 


^duhwft. I 

\ 

! 
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It will be obseryed that the series dare]e> etc,, bears the 
same relation to the series darehan, etc., as the series ddresk, 
etc., bears to the series ddt'eshm, etc. The forms marked with 
an asterisk are comparatively rare. There arc a few other 
variants j thus eng[t), engdi, mgdn arc not infrequently 
aspirated, liengi})^ hengdi, Mngdn, while ddshd^n) is often 
tli'^placed by ddisJi'd{n), both forms moreover varying with 
tdshd{n)^ tdisJm{;n), The full forms ddfeskdn,QtQ.^&XQ 

imperative if immediately followed by the copula {of. §42), 
and are occasionally used in other connections. The de- 
monstratives are frequently employed in the intensive form 
lianddshdyri,) , hmLOshd{ii), hanheskd{n), etc IJandun, the 
ordinary form of the intensive adverb, is slightly irregular. 
Certain Jhalawans, notably the Haruni Muhammad Hasnis, 
who corrupt the iutensive proximate demonstrative pronoun 
to hannd (§129), corrupt the corresponding adverbs in a 
similar manner : ha)mdsM{n), hanndfe{k), etc The conver- 
sion of the adverbs of manner into atinbutive adjectives has 
already been discussed (§lb2). To this pronominal group 
belongs ? why ? which is apparently an accusative 
from ant ? what ? and may possibly contain an older form 
of the accusative case-sudix (§139). 

§ 389 . Examples: m antei dd,sd hasmnus? e handdsa 
rdTfi massune, why have you come now^ ? lie has just started ; 
eskd M nl hat aims, I hatiddfek vt, uutil you come, I 
remain here ; i dann ndjof maasut hi Imnedn ddMka matau 
ki i dkdn handdreahd harev, I became so ill that T hadn’t it 
in me to get as far as from there to here ; melhk ddngdit 
0 , heng pattij>ci td, the sheep are towards this direction 
don’t search for them over there ; ardngdn-a hareaaf C 0 d>‘gl 
kdaa ? whence do you come and whither do you go ? mna 
haaaus, fiada yd swdr t how did you come, afoot or riding ? 
mon ardngdi poah tammdm^ ? facing in what direction have 
you set out ? „ 
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§390. Except ia tlie case of the inteii'ogatives the 
force of tlie Tarioas series is somewhat fluid. Thus dukmi, 
oMh; eJcm, wiuch properly denote motion from, and ddngi, 
Qfigl, engl, wluch denote dii'cction in, may be used of 
time, like hereafter/ ■ heuoeforth,’ and similar adverbs in 
English : ddMn g%d drakhidk pmn-a sholira, after this 
the trees udll slied their leaves ; e dememi M l ne Mandmd, 
okm ddngi I jof matmut, from the day I saw you, yes, 
from that time to thi^ I haven't been well; ainom engl 
kane neto Mreei off, from this day henceforth I wash my 
hands of you. Again, the series d3M[fh), oM{n), ek&[n), 
though primarily denoting motion from, is sometimes used 
with reference to motion along or rest in the vicinity of 
a place: Satamnna laehkar sobato ohdn giddrengd, the 
Sarawan army passed hy thereabouts at dawn; e McMteCii 
taipa ki nd ggunhchnUtz liohchor, dakd f'iiih, don’t sit on 
that rubbish or itTl stick to your clothes, sit somewhere 
over here, 

§391. The missing adverbs of time are supplied by 
combinations of the noun time, with ard / which ? 

or with the corresponding loan-word ehi f : ard vaMki d 
f (commonly corrupted to cliivaf) when? nrd 
vaMit&n? chi vaMkfdnf ch'/vaghcm^ from what time? 
ard •mMktiaM? chi raMikhd? cUva-isM? up to what 
time? 

§392. The interrogative adverb of manner also appears 
as an abstract noun, amarl F (lit. ‘howness’?) whether 
undeclined or in the construct state, amarlat ? amvndi f 
mncmkd ? ; hmm rupaUe U m dares, amarl gum hares-td ? 
how did you lose those rupees you took away? ni amarlat 
hassunus, jangat yd Jchairatf how have you come, for war 
or hj peace d nl aoMirlkd kand sidi us ? in what way are 
yorurelatiou of fhine ? 
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§393. Another important group of aclrerhs has refer- 
ence to days, nights and years t — 

ainOf davadlf to-day. 


daro, yesterday. 

pagga. 

to-morrow. 

nml^udo, the day before 

palme, 

the day after to- 

yesterday. 


morrow. 

hum'ulMgif do, three days ago. 

hude, 

three days hence. 


Jtunidde, 

four days hence. 


isto, 

dare -nanf 
nmlJ^o nan, 


bdgah to-night. 

last night. pand hegait to-morrow night 
the night before polme hegdit two nights 
last. hence, 

three nights ago. Mde hegui, three nights 

hence. 


^naielhOf this year. 

Mkado, last year. lo-sdl^ 

mmtirML^clOf the year before musitimltio 
last. sdli 


next year, 
the year after 
next. 




A discussion of the deriTation of these adyerbs, which 
presents in some cases considerable dif&cnity, lies outside 
the scope of the present Tolnme. The fact that the Brahni 
reckons the 24 hours as beginning with the evening, 
accounts for the meaning of dare nan. Though Mmulhho 
nrm and humade begdi are occasionally heard, the series is 
rarely earned so far back. Indeed, one or two adverbs 
included in the series hardly belong to the workaday 
Tocabtdary. There are a few local variants: pagga m., 
elode, not to-morrow, the next day, and even elode by itself 
are sometimes used for the ordinary palme ; mml^o> this 
year, occadonaily displaces Snal^o the Zahris coniipt 
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isto to ishto, while the Nicharis employ mtmhhado for 
mmtirphado. 

1394, These words are nsed in the first iiistane(3 as 
adverbs : ^ana Hum aim raM mass, Jcude ya Jcm/ade dare 
rasengih, my brother started to-day and will aiTire hero 
three or fonr days from now. But they are for the most 
part susceptible of being used as declinable substantives : 
khado (tifwnd de hand hdoa Kechdi hind, daska batcme, 
this very day last year my father went to Kiech and Las 
not come back yet ; i dare ddvadi-iskd dsMu matanut, up 
to this present day I haven’t been happy here, Begdi is 
of course already in an oblique case. 

§395. The concluding portion of this section has been 
reserved for a few miscellaneous adverbs which do not range 
themselves readily in any of the groups already discussed, 
and which seem to merit detailed illustration by reason 
either of the ohseurity of their derivation or the idiomatic 
part they play in the language. 

§396. ^nnclf still; (with negative) yet; — g ne pdref 
Mm&f nl anna tmumi'S f 1 told you to go and, are you 
still seated ? enaMkO anna KaolichlM Mnimnm, we haven’t 
gone to Eiaohhi yet this year ; anna tufah tavar hare Jeatimt, 
gad teciuma, the crack of the rifie had hardly yet been beard, 
when the hill-sheep fell; dormge ann& much kattamis hi 
hand huchah mtirue ImWc, as soon as you gather up the leash, 
my hound will seize the hare. Yery occasionally the case- 
suffix ~ishd is added : annashd hatane, he*s not come yet. 

§397. again, back : — % tie paref hafa, nl m hassumis ? 
1 told you not to come, and have you come again? 
chukhafe harehi hi wiirSna, o vd dirdi-a basmra, in spite 
of our efforts to drive the birds, they kept coming back to 
thci. water ; endjeho hi hindf, vd losdha harem, if I go this 
vear. I’ll come back next. 
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§ 393 . Anotliei- important group of adverbs has refer- 


ence to days, nights and years : 

— 



aiTio, d&vadlf to-day. 


darOi 

yesterday. 

pagga, 

tO'niorrow\ 


the day before 

palrne. 

the day after to- 


yesterday. 


morrow. 

hkniiilplhudo. 

three days ago. 

hude. 

three days hence. 

«> 



humade, 

four days hence. 


begm, to-night. 


isiOi 

last nisht. 

1 ... 

pana hegdi. 

to-morrow night 

dare nm> 

the night befoi'e jpalmS hegdi, two nights 


last. 


hence. 

nmlMiO nan, 

three nights ago. 

h%ide hegdi, 

three nights 




hence. 


Snakho* 

this year. 


hhado. 

last year. 

lo-sdl, 

next year. 

mustirMkado, 

the year before 

m-imtimtho 

the year after 


last. 

sal, 

next. 


A discussion of tlie derivation of these adverbs,, which 
presents in some cases const demble difficulty, lies outside 
the scope of the present voJume. The fact that the Brabui 
reckons the 24 hours as beginuing with the evening, 
accounts for the meaning of dare nan. Though humulkho 
nrm and humdde hegdi are occasionally heard, the series is 
rarely carried so far back. Indeed, one or two adverbs 
included in the series hardly belong to the workaday 
vocabulary. There are a few local variants ; pagga na, 
Hode, not to-morrow^ the next day, and even elode by itself 
are sometimes used for the ordinary palmS ; amc/Mko. this 
year, occasionally displaces eneiMo : the Xahris conupt 
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iato to isMo, livMle the Niehai'is employ mmikhado for 
mmtirkhado. 

§394. These words are used in the first instance as 
adverbs : hand llitvi oino rain mass, hude yd kwndde dare 
rassngih, mj brother started to-day and will arrive here 
three or four days from now. But they are for the most 
part susceptible of being used as declinable substantives : 
kkada ainond de hand bdvj Kechdi Mndi daskS bcda?ie, 
this very day last year’ my father went to Eeeh and has 
not come back yet ; 5 dare ddvadl-ishd dsucla maianut, up 
to this present day I haven't been happy here, Begdi is 
of course already in an oblique case. 

§395. The concluding portion of this section has been 
reserved for a few uiisoellaneous adverbs which do not range 
themselves readily iu any of the groups already discussed, 
and which seem to merit detailed illustmtion by reason 
either of the obscurity of their derivation or the idiomatic 
part they play in the language. 

§396. Ann&i still; (with negative) yet; — i ne x^d.ref 
Mnah, nl annd tmumis f 1 told you to go and are you 
still seated ? enakho am/d Kdohckzdi hintumn, we haven’t 
gone to Kachhi yet this year ; amid tufah tamr hare hattan, 
gad fanmd, the crack of the rifle had hardly yet been heard, 
when the hdl-sheep fell ; dowdge amid vinoh kattmus hi 
hand knchak mnriie haleh. as soon as you gather up the leash, 
my hound will seize the bare. Very occasionally the case- 
suffix ~iskd is added : amashd butane, he’s not come yet. 

§397. agaiiij back ; — « ne pdret bafa, nl vd hassimm T 
I told you not to come, and have you come again; 
ohiihhdte harcM hi mirSna, o vd dlrai-a hassura, in spite 
of our efforts to drive the birds, they kept coming back to 
thcu water ; inaj^o hi hindt, vd losdl-a barSm, if I go this 
year, ITl come' back next. _ . _ 
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§ 398 . Giiraf then, later: — usika hand para a Mi ha, 
gurd engl kin, first come to me and tlien go over tfiexe , 
ddsd gait ut, gurd ba, I’m finsy now, come later. 

§ 399 . Aifkar^ wantonly ona lattas tappas allau, o 

dslcdr bass kaup Khalk, lie and 1 had no feud between us, he 
came and struck me wantonly ; i ctma odp tend daaMrnd 
fasle bashJ^iv ? o dsJcdr kure hes, hand daghdre kliwafe. 
why should I make him a present of my crops ? it wasn’t 
by accident that he brought his flock along and grazed them 
on my land; nl chdsa hi t navkar vf, ni dshar-a haresa, 
suihe kanedi sotefisa, you know I’m an inferior, so you 
come without rhyme or reason and sth up the Sahib against 
me. Askar also appears in the construct state, dskdrat, 
dskardn, with the same meaning. 

§ 400 , KUmulds, openly:— rmmlds am a drogh-apdsa ? 
how can you lie openly ? nd Hum keme rdmalds da gh dran 
javdb hare, your brother declined in public to give me the 
land; diizz rdmalds kemd mondn Mkdr hare, the thief ran 
barefacedly away from me. 

§ 401 . at last \—nl aga duzzl~a kesa, net as'b dms 
hailing os, if you go on thieving, yon stand to be caught 
one fine day ; hand pdningat kdrein kattau net td ki tene 
M^ardb karife, he declined to act according to my advice 
until in the end he brought himself to ruin. 

§ 402 . Willd, simply, purely, altogether drogh pdpa, 
niUd rast pd, don’t lie, speak uothiDg but the truth ; i 
nilld nd l^dUrdn da nmlke ilieva, it’s purely on youi 
account that I leave this country; dd hulUki sad rupal mild 
zar tissunut, I’ve given a hundred rupees, hard cash, foi 
this horse. 

§ 403 . Blrrif simply, etc. t — bedite blra dir karenm, 
you’ve made the broth nothing hut water ; enaMo darhdratl 
blra Jkaldvdnlk bassuno, Sardvdnik kul narrdno mash harSno, 
this year only the Jhalawans have come to the durbar, the 
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Sai-awans bave all fled and taken to tke bills ; <? hira shdinaio 
bass, be came quite after -sunset. Tlie defiiiifct* attiibut’ve 
a-djictive or wluit appears to l)e such, hwa gh a, is used in a 
similar mauuei’ ; hirugjid dro glu tt ahalds-ct mafilsa, gird rast 
hum pd, you won’t got off by siiup];\ l\ing, tell a modicum of 
truth also. Compare the u-se of fi:oci, tivaakd (fldl), and of 
the tvro words below. 

§404. Shtma, simplyj etc. :—J m pdret pdlh: haia, a. 
slitaia dir kesunus, I told you to bring milk, and yoni’vc 
brought simply water ; da draftld shana pann e. this tree is all 
leaf ; nn dag Mr shana pist e, jAarrishid pin aff tahtl-tu. 
your land’s nothing but wood, there isn't the imme of grass 
in it. Skanag/id is also used ; dd •mdshfe H na ilmi haaedl 
bahd kurene, shanagAd o, this pulse your brother sold 
me is pure refuse. 

§405. Chara, simply, etc.;— o hand par agM i chara 
aslkd bassune, he has come to me once only ] kane chara 
bei hakdr e. pea gird-as khwdhqmra, I need grass only, I 
want nothing else. Ohara gAa is also in use. 

§406. Chd. please understaud' htnie chd nd hdfmn 
baJedr e, I'd bawe you know^ it's simply your welfare (lir. 
head) that I desire Emphasis and i: tonation, howeyer, 
furnish the liest equivalent for this highly idiomatic wmrd : 
teiid rdhl Tf/afiaingd-n ui i.hd kane saht-a karesa ki 

i nd mondi-a hassu^a, you ought to have told mo before 
you started, that I might have come out tn receive you ; 
■}il oltd rdsl'Ci jidresii ki nd Mte Ekaf-a tordra, you shoulo 
have spoken the tmth, so that tliey might have given eai 
to what you said; o chd duzzl kapp. ant Ice? suppose he 
dofS'i’t thieve, what is he to do ? i chd drogh-a pdm, rest 
•paroled nv ns, ho, ho, so X am the fme who tells lies, and gou 
are Mr. Truthful. 

^ 3?hough now nsed as a ivae advpjrb, cha is in origin simply ibe impera* 
lave Einguian of chtdng. Hence ike dialectical vaj-iaais M, tis (§261). 
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THE COHJHHCTIOH. 

§407* I'fc is natural that the conjunctiou should play a 
minor part in the language, for the n'orking of the Bralim 
mind is simple and 6nds expression in the simplest terms 
Sentence follows sentence, knit together as a rule, not 
by conjunctions, but by the sequence of ideas, Of the 
conjunctions which are found in the language, the large 
majority hare been bon^owed from outside, and not one has 
yet succeeded in making itself indispensable. They ai'C as 
it were still on then* trial, though with tho Brahui’s ever- 
widening intercourse with the outside world tlieir survival in 
the struggle for existence is for the most part a foregone 
oonolusion, The best illustration of these remarks will be 
found in the conditional sentence. 

The Conditional Sentence. 

§ 408 . In most highly developed languages supposition 
and conclusion are usually fused together into one complex 
whole. But even in such languages, notably, for instance, 
in German, the more primitive metliod of splitting up the 
hypothetical idea into its component parts has maintained its 
place, especially in proverbs and poetiy, in \yhioh archaic 
expressions are preserved by a kind of atavism. 

§ 409 . In Brahui the idiom varies not only with the 
tribe, but with the individuai. The juore the tribe and the 
'more the individual have come into contact with alien 
languages, the greater the tendency to affect the use of 
conjunctions. In the language of the imsophistxcatcd 
Brahui the use of the conjunction is the exception and not 
the rule. Supposition and conclusion are presented side by 
side as independent statements, or rather the supposition is 
put in the form of a query, which is answered by,, the 
conclusion in the form of a rejoinder. 
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§ 410 . To take the simple conditional ; m kSsa, « neio 
barem, you’re going, yon say. Til come with yon ; or ; are 
yon going? I’ll come with yon; it you’re going, I’ll come 
with you ; aj/kh itonii, a ne Hiva, if you’ye no money 
with yon, I’ll give you some. The conclusion may of 
course be contained, in an imperative or an interrogation ; 
gcht affes, dir ebe-ha, if you’re not busy, give me water; 
nl Imnto mllpfs, i iirang hdv^ if you won’t stand by me, 
whither shall 1 go ? 

§ 411 . If the condition refers to a remoter or improbable 
fvitnre, the idiom is somewhat peculiar. The supposition is 
presented vividly to the mind aa a fait aocompUi the 
conclusion follows pat, like the conclusion of a syllogism. 
The verb of the protasis is in the past, while the verb of 
the apodosis ia in the present-future, etc , as the case may be : 
S'trdilr ling, na-m beUhe kasMliih^ ^suppose) the chief heard — 
lie’ll pluck up our root, ie., if the chief hears, he’ll cast us out 
root and branch ; mass IdiiJict, bftrof, if I can, I’ll probably 
come; kan-d bmningud liiigu?, kasass popes, if you hear 
of my arrival, jjlease tell no one ; nz narrds. I dd mzdkap 
lutparot, if you run away, I don’t intend to stay in this 
country, 

§ 412 . To express a past unfultliled condition the verb 
is placed ia the imperfect in both scnteirces : I nar'dfa, 
lushkar munhelidi a nan aka, had I imn, the army would 
have run in a body ; Jicdno Hzmas-a massusa, ainn knwl d/le 
halkusa. had you been a true hrolhez’, you would have 
grasped my hand (in friendship) to-day. In the case of the 
substantive verb the past is commonly used for the imperfect, 
especially for vividness ; pmdingdn nz hashma, jw&ti ass, it 
wore well you had died sooner' than beg. 

§ 413 . In the Jhalawan dialect the place of the imper- 
fect is preferably taken by the past conditional (§S1G) : id 
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Icam Jiete diissosus, I nd nidre. JcJialosuf. liad you stolen my 
4io-goat, I woolci have beaten your son; m luaJulknc rdhi 
maroms, dare iraghdth mast rasengosiis, bad you started 
betimes, you would bave arrh'cd lieju before dinner. If, as 
sometimes ha.ppe]is, botli tenses are used side by side, tlie 
past conditional is generally found in tbo protasis, tlio 
imperfect in the apodosis ; * iid urdgjidi barosid, m zardr-a 
narrdsa, had I come to your house, you would certainly have 
run away. 

§ 4 : 14 . The canditional conjunetions aga (agar)^ M, if. 
In view of the possible ambiguity in these disjunct sen- 
tences, it is not surprising that the Brahui makes an cver- 
increasiug use of the conditional conjunctions, which not 
only facilitate the expression of his ideas, but add to his 
mental niaohinery. The inseiiion of the conjunction simply 
binds the sentences together ; the tense of the verbs is in no 
wise altered ; aga hd&a^ I neio bareva, if you’re going, I’ll 
come with you ; sarddr aga hing, nand heMke liashshik, if the 
chief hears, he’ll cast us out root and branch ; Id narrdta, 
laslihar mtiO'ichdi-a narrdlea, had I run, the army would 
have run in a body It should be noted that H never, aga 
rarely, stands first in rhe sentence ; their proper place is 
immediately after the subject. Ki has often a temporal 
rather than a conditional force (§419). 

§ 415 . The conclusive conjunctions gurdf ala, to. The 
conclusion is itself not infrequently introduced l>y one of the 
conjunctions ada, to, which may be rendered by ' then,’ 
' TV'cU,’ '^why,’ or some such woitl : o aga aino hatau, gufd 
cMs hi davae bdi tiss, if he doesn’t turn up to-day, then you 
may take it that he lost his case ; hand httdJs aga rdst ctffoB, 
ala drogh hum mafaror, if iny words don’t come true, well 
they won’t prove lies at any rate; aino aga lassm, to 
hulldn, jwm e, if yon come to-day, why that’s the best of 
ffih In. such sentences also the conditional conjunction ;s 
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frequentljf omitted : nrirritmana, nla ant-a, harem ? if we 
hadn't fled, what on earth were wo to do? kuna arlg’hf, 
hiisfer, gnra I ne lardm-a if thry hill my biishand, 

then I'll marry you ; bohar asi sal rasenifah-ta^, to midhe 
swnn-a kek, if one fine year he doesn’t rccolre the revenue, 
well he’ll lay the country waste. 

§416. The couditiona} conjwnctien ftfm na^ if r.ot The 
ordinary way of expressing the idea conveyed by ‘ other- 
wise’ is to repeat the verb of the first clause in the 
negative : (aga) hassiis, jwan, (aga) baiaves, nu muUc 

sarMrl-a marek, if you come in, well and good, otherudse your 
laud will become confiscated to Government. The negative 
verb may, however, bo omitted and its place taken by aga na : 
m aga lassm, jwm, aga na, m umlk sarkart-a marek ; o 
J^al^ar, lagga, aga m, alohas th'ma Imiarena, burn, oh fire, 
or weTl bring a rival for you (a regular child’s sayiug to 
a fire that won't burn). 

Tlie Concessive Sentence. 

§417. The concessive conjunctions aga, ogaki, although. 
The couGessive sentence is on all fours with the conditional. 
The use of the conjunction simply makes the concessive 
meaning the more explicit: m {oga, agaki) sndvar pas, t 
neai dacar-a kappara, though you say it a hundred times, 
I won’t trust you. 

The Temporal Sentence. 

§418. A temporal relation between two sentences can be 
expressed without employing a conjunction : pir-a kek, 
puden-a. marek, when it rains, it turns cold ; JiurvaMkt I ora, 
jahdi Mndia, ode l^antavatn, whenever 1 went to his place, 
I missed seeing him ; Jchalk tulok ass, dung rasefi, the people 
were seated when the robber-band came down upon them. 
If there is some contingency implied in the temporal clause, 
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the ordiDai’T rule of the couditionai applies to tho tense of 
tbe verb (§4ill} •. patm harmigd, Msarat shikar karisa 
haroe, when and if he inturns from gathering wood, the 
chances are lie’ll shoot on the way home. The distinction 
betireen a temporal and a conditional sentence is of course 
often somewhat subtle. 

§419. The temporal conjunction ki, when. The insertion of 
a conjunction in such sentences merely makes the temporal 
relation explicit: duzii M narriJe, kasass l^abar-a Ufok, 
when the thief makes off, he doesn’t advertise his move- 
ments ; handa ki Mkandt-ia, tufakat khaleva-ia. I’ll shoot 
him on sight ; i era khi Ihdi M hmdta, o baj-a HssaJca, 
whenever I went to his encampment, he used to show^ me 
his heels ; heirake M pnUlr, Jhaldvdnm lashJear pinna, 
w^hen they seized the banner, the army of the Jhalaivans 
was broken. 

§420. The iiegatiTO plays an important part in temporal 
sentences of past narration. Its use in tbe first clause 
implies an abrupt interruption in the action by the second 
which is usually, hut not necessarily, introduced by the 
conjunction : o narritavesas hi nan rasdfm-ta, he had 
scarcely begun to run away when w'C overtook him ; o 
shahre heb hattavesas, pulus halk-ta, no sooner had he 
approached the town than he was arrested by the police 
This idea is idiomatically expressed by coupling aifirmativc 
and negative together ; o iraglie knugas himtavcsas hi 
memdiih bassur, he had barelv tackled his meal when the 
g’uests arrived ; nan urdghdn pesh tummdn pesli tamvnilaaan, 
pir malingd, we no sooner put our face out of doors than 
the rain began. 

§421. The temporal conjunction td M. Used with the 
afidraiative verb, id hi means as long as, whilst, since • 
td hi zi/nda ut, ne yM-a hem, as long as I live: I’ll remember 
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you \ ta hil harem haremf, nl Mkachoh massumis, ivliilst IVe 
been toiling, youVe been asleep ; td hi i date hmsunutf I ne 
shahratl T^antamit, since I’ve come iere, I hayen’t set eyes 
on you in the Tillage. 

§423. Used with the negatire yerh the conjuiiGtion 
denotes until. If reference is made to future time, the 
ordinary tense is the perfect, though the present indefinite 
is also used ; in past narration similarly the verb is generally 
in the pluperfect ; td hi I iatanut, ddhd hash mc^es, mind you 
don’t rise from here until I come ; td hi m hafes, I hmddreh 
iit, until you come, I remain here; td hi ond tufahm 
tavdre hintmeswriijang hattav(m,vjxiii\.'^Q heard the sound 
of his rifle, we didn’t show fight. 

§423. The compound hameshd hi, lit, up to that time, 
that, is used in the same manner and with the same meanings. 
In some parts dang hi, lit. in this direction, that, may be 
heard, and also tdn-hi, which may be a corrupted form of 
either t& hi or dang hi. 

The Pinal Sentence. 

§424. The final conjunctions hi, iJinn\daTki ki (lit. for 
the sake of this, that), that, in order that ; 'i^avd, ki navd, 
lest. The present indefinite, or suhjunctiTe as it might be 
called, is generally used in the subordinate clause even in 
past narration (§312) ; MdUe zen ha hi I swdr mm'ev, saddle 
the horse that I may ride; I ond pdragAdi handdfH Undt 
U 0 ham arse line, I went to him that he might listen to 
my petition; I WkalUa navd o ne Jehane, I’m afraid be may 
gee you; Mka^are hasfif hi nam nand urde hushe, put out 
the fire or it’ll burn down our house. In past narration 
the subordinate verb is occasionally in the imperfect, and 
imperfect and present indefinite are sometimes even used 
loosely side hy side: * handdrU ^uBsusut U navd o ne 
'^andha, gird*as ^dreha, I had feared he might see you and 
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say sometliiDg ; I hmddfhi 7ci o hrnid JiUe ]ihqf-a 

toreH, ddfhi latavesut Id katie gkurrcmk ete, I had oome 
that he might lend an. ear to what I had to say, not that he 
might rebuke me. 

The Eelative Sentence, 

§ 425 , The language is devoid of a relative- pronoun^ and 
the place of one is partially supplied by the adjectival participle 
(§322). The most primitive way of espresshig the idea 
conveyed by a relative pronoim in other languages is to state 
two apparently iodopendent sentences side by side. In the 
forefront is placed the element common to both. If this is a 
noun, it is usually qualified hy one or other of the demons' 
trative pronouns especially in the intensive form (ef. §131). 
Its ease depends of course on its function in the sentence to 
which it primarily belongs. If it happens to be the subject 
of the second sentence, it is generally omitted altogether in 
it ; otherwise it is represented as a rule by a pronoun ; hame 
mrrdns, hand Malkmd aff, that prlsoaer who has 
escaped, doesn’t belong to my encampment ; hamo shahrm I 
phh fmnmdfi deUk~pdraaM.it e, tlie village I came from, 
lies to the east ; hamo mdlirmi I swa.r assui, pir assaha, the 
riding camel I rode on, was old ; hamo ImlUe I Miado h&lhzmit, 
ina^o paddi sad rupaldi tissnUfa, that liorse I had bought 
last year, I gave back tliis year for a hundred rupees. 

§ 426 . If the relation between the two sentences is hypo- 
thetical, the tense is governed by the rules ia the con- 
ditional sentence ; Aarhas hand hukme mannitau, i dd 
shahrdn kasJislma-ta, every man who dares to disobey my 
order, I’ll turn out of this village; harkas hmd hzik-me 
mmmitmiika, I dd shahrdn hashshata-ta, 1 would have 
turned out of this village any man who dared to disobey my 
order. ‘ ' 
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§4^7, Tke amtecddeiit, as it may convemeatly be called, 
freq[tieatly receives the addition of tiie eaelitie indefinite 
article, unless it is in tlie plural, or is qualified by an 
attributive adjective in tbe definite form, or happens to be 
a personal pronoun {of, §7d). The force of the enclitic so 
used is of course in no way indefinite; on the contrary it 
has the effect of particularising more directly the person 
or object referred to ; Aame Jmehohm 5 ns nishan Ussui, 

r 

naiathta pitas hmanst that particular camel I pointed out to 
you has had a thorn run into its foot ; hamo handa^asean 
I dd hnll'ie tialkut, ddsd KaohcJftdi hindne, that very man 
from whom I bought this horse, has just gone to Kachhi. 

§ 428 . The relative conjnnctien M. Except in the simpler 
cases there is a growing tendency to knit the sentences 
together by means of the relative conjunction M. Its 
insertion does not necessarily mate any formal difference in 
the structui'e of the sentences ; the enclitic -as is generally 
attached to the antecedent except in the cases noted in 
the preceding paragraph ; e handaghas M ne J^mdne, nd 
sifcite-a hek, every man who has ever seen you, sings your 
praises ; harm nl assus Jci Wkado ddfe bassusv^, you were 
the 3nan who had come here last year ; ant as hi pdrol ns, 
dam pd, say what you have to say, now ; gifd-m hi hand 
Uumnd meldih assnr, enakiko hul Mnguno, whatever sheep 
my brother had, have lambed this year ; ddhdn gud antas 
hi hand hhndd hare, ham kabdl e, henceforth whatever 
my <3od may do, 1 accept ; 7m<m^ sajjle hi nl hisenm, jaUk 
husMne'ta, the flame has singed the meat you’ve roasted : 
e asif hi drogh-a path, mon-fa maun e, the face of the 
liar is blackened; band agh ase hi daum hakhtas mar?., 
J^nddnd shiJtre he, let the man to whom such a lot may 
fall, give Grod the thanks; hamo nidrato hi m daro liU-a 
hafesa^ aino ^addi hassime, the lad with whom you were 
talking yesterday, has come back to-day. 

^2 
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§429. The antecedent may stand structurally outside the 
dependent danse, and be represented in it instead by a pronoun 
as in Persian : hame mams Id nl daro Uota JiU~a karesa, 
amo paddi hassune, that lad with whom you were talking 
yesterday, has come back to-day ; Jimneas ^aghm-a khalek 
M nimhoh-ta Mialkuno, that man will wield the sword whose 
forefathers have wielded the sword ; hamo sarddras hi dntl-ta 
Ml ms, Slid Bds Khdn ass, the chief who had the bow in his 
hand, was Shah Baz Klian. 

§430. Even in such sentences the conjunction is not 
infrequently omitted, though its omission is often awkward 
enough. There is indeed considerable looseness in the 
structure of these relative sentences. The antecedent may 
be a nominative pende-us, standing without structural relation 
to either danse : Mmo hiiUms hi du-ta husmi ass, p&n aih 
Mm ass-ta, that horse whoso forefoot was injured — there 
was also some other unsoundness in it ; hamo bmidaghas hi 
hava-ia dtm mass, Jind-ta Mriir du&z-a maveh, the man 
whose father turned thief, he is sure to turn thief himself. 
And finally sentences like the following are not uncommon, 
in which the meaning is clear, but a logical analysis im- 
possible ; 'bandaakasmid hi hdva-ta dtizz mass, vidr-ia zarur 
dtizz-a march. 

The Causal Sentence. 

§431. The causal conjunction fci, because. Though Jci is 
used by itself as a causal conjunction it is generally pre- 
ceded by a pronominal phrase, e.g., antei Id, lit. why ? that, 
antasehi hi, lit. for the sake of what? that, handarki hi, 
for the sake of this, that : M^alpa-ta hi hdik, don’t beat him 
or he’ll go; ? ne sizd etiva mitei hi nl dtizzi karemts, I’ll 
punish you because you have committed theft ; om Mimih 
Tchafmhmi purr assur antasehi hi <md mar kashas, bis 
eyes were full of tears at the death of his son ; * handdrhi 
J^wash ut hi o batau,. I’m glad he didn’t come. 
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Miscellaneous Oonjunctions. 

§432* that. In addition to tlie other uses noted 
above M is used to introduce the oratio recta after verbs of 
saying, thinking, etc. : o pare M I pagga hareva, he said 
he would come to-morrow. The oratio obliqua is rarely 
employed ; o pare hi o pagga haroe. The verb of saying, etc., 
may be idiomatically omitted : sardar t&na landaaMte mach 
hare hi tend tufakdte pallia habo, the chief collected his 
naen and told them to put the match to their guns. 

§433. and. This conjunction is frequently omitted, 
especially between nouns and verbs in the same grammatical 
relation: hand urd ho aha io) pare, my wife wept and said. It 
is sounded in close connection with the preceding word ; thus 
if this ends in -d, the long vowel may coalesce with the 
conjunction to form the diphthong -av, : Iioahaa pare, she 
wept and said ; while a final short -a followed by the 
conjunction is as a rule hardly sounded at all : dd Iwmd o 
mdr dro gh -a pdpam, this mother and son don’t lie. 

§434. and. This form of the conjunction is regularly 
used in certain pronominal combinations; l-a-ni rdst pmit 
nanedi has hdmr-a happak, though you and I may speak 
the truth, not a soul will credit us ; dd hame laslihar e 
hi nan-a-mim dare Miandn-ta, this is that army we and you 
saw here. It is seemingly preserved in the compound word 
hiha-swn, bow and arrow, rainbow, and it is possibly the 
original form of the conjunction. 

§435. hum, also:— aga jwdn m, I hum duissl 
hattamit, righteous though you are, I too have committed 
no theft ; i hum ]^alkut-ta, hand mdr um Mkalk-ta, not only 
did I myself beat him, but my son heat him imo ehe bargain. 
TJb.e Persian form ham is sometimes used, but it is generally 
regarded as "surut, and the same apphes in a greater degree 
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to Las been introduced from Sindlii : m U daun-a 

pma, jou too will say so. 

§436. Taf or-, ya ^ eitber . . .tin— dd huUUedn 
dade harf yd ede^ of these horses take this one or that j 
har-m}cht M I ne pendwdt hciiingdi, ya tmat hares, yd 
tend ilume mon eik, the next time I snmmon you, please 
either come yourself or send your brother, 

§437. iV’ef , , . (o> neff neither • - -nor (§336):— ^ nei 
Mk’iida^dn nei handaghan. T fear neither God nor 

man ; I nei or an narrdnut o nei nedn narrot, I have neither 
hed from him nor am I likely to flee from you. 

§43a Maga (magarh but:— ? hassuta, maga hane 
ha^ardi gen ^aharas robsengd, I would have come, but I 
received other tidings on the road ; o pare mit, maga hare ^ 

pen hdrenm, he said one thing, but did another. The form 
magm' may be regarded as surui. [ 


^ - 
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THE IKTEiiJlCTIOH. 

§439. It will be useful to note a few of the commoner 
sounds and exclamations used to express emotion. These 
iIleI^^de not only ‘ vocal gestures/ but also words which have 
been, and in some cases still are, full parts of speech, 

§440. Hail, yes ; — kumfo Msa ? Jians will you go with 
the flock ? yes. The vez'h used in the interrogation is gener- 
ally repeated in the answer : da hullt itd e ? hau, huy:& is 
this horse yours ? yes, it’s mine. 

§441. yesi—m hand Mte jw&nlat Hngm h~m. 
did yon catch my remarks properly ? oh yes ; tujdhna temdr 
n,a tammd ? h-m, tammd, did the sound of the gun 

reach your ear ? yes, it did. 

§442. 'dh yes (to hullUehi iepust rutdnmt 

jl, have you out lucerne for the horses ? yes, sir ; hichclie 
pakuro harinm f It harenui ? have you saddled the 

camel ? yes, master, I have. It is often coupled with hau : 
ji hm, 

§443. ' Chik, ’ no. The most primitive mode of express- 
ing dissent is to emit h clicking noise called, but not sounded, 
chik : iraah k'angwmsf (chik), have you had your food? 3 to. 
The sound, which resembles the click of the cab-driver, is 
accompanied by a side-toss of the head. 

§444. A/iah, ttot — dd bando g j^ e mmi Miammist dJtah, 
have you seen this person before ? no ; gush g h e kaeJishmo ? 
dhah, mno Mehshitano, have they pulled up the lucerne 
roots ? no, not to-day. The flual syllable of dhah is clipped 
Oxceedii^ly short. 

§445. lifuli («»), dam darenmT nah, are you 
tired? no; Mgrasfe bei hammis? mh ddiehd hatmnu^-idi 
have you givefl the bullocks grass ? no, I haven’t yet. 
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§448. Jwd>nf Tery well;— amo SehMi JoUvUi jwmi, hin, 
Tm of to Sibi to-day, vory well, go. 

§447. Sh'uJtr, thank goodness Mianaf-ne, thank 
goodness I saw you. 

§448. MaTf ohi—m^’r da ehuc?m amaro jimmm e, oh 
my, w'hat a hue baby he is. 

§449. d% MhudHi mj God;~y? Wkv>dd dH ama/ro $§darm 
8, my God, what a cmioiis creature. The Garr Sasolis^ 
make use of an extraordinary expletiy© : o hand Mkarrvjia 
klmdd, dd khalkand IcaLlaiia, hatnm sholoJc e, oh my green 
God, all the men in. this village have their head shaven. 

§450. Vah vd) hullo w/i T&i j%od9mngd aristd harem 
hctiuldd e kl nl Jearenus ? hullo, is this work you’ve done 
the work of honest men ? vah va, aim jiodm Icusas &ew»w8, 
bless us, you’ve put on a mighty line shirt to-day. 

§451. hvvfo shdbds, hulUe sMrr Mkar-Mkm'ra 

harenm^ hravo, you’ve cimrycombed the horse splendidly. 
It may be used ironically, especially when preceded by vd i 
m aMhds^ hand melhte gum hm'enuSi lassunns T capital, have 
you come back after letting my sheep go astray ? 

§452, JPuTvu, by Jove;— jpWm, hallo vallarm e, by Jove 
it’s a big flock of birds. 

§453. pshaw ‘.—pitA,, arakd hallo areas massns? 
pshaw, what made you such a flne fellow? The same 
contemptuous meaning is expressed vulgarly by tuH and 
piirt 


^ The Gary Sasolis aie ite Brah-ni men of Gciham or Abdera : bu/te 
hamfSr ne chnydti sidl a?B ? jpjre 9as6l% jaMas-a Hkulelt, they asked 
the ass whether be had any i-elations in the world ; ‘ well,’ quoth he,,.* the 
SftBoli j/3 always boasting o£ the coimectioii.’ 




%4:b4;> AXU) aldvaf aluvU cha, lio “hot—ni cha>fa dfoah-a 
pam~alwD(l rast pm'oJca m m, yon tell aotMag but a pack 
o£ lies — ho ho, so you’re the only man who speaks the truth. 

§ 455 . Sh^ln {shalla), pray God sM?«, cw dare, pray 
God he come quickly. Its ohyious derivation from in 
sha 'llah is not always felt; shdla, Mkudd hand dztae dmm 
he, pray heayen, God fulfil my prayer. 

§ 456 . dSIh al^ardar, take cs^xe:— Mia^arddr, hulU Mkaloe- 
m, take care, the horse’ll kick you. 

§ 457 . Ftte nd Janm, (JdnaM)f woe betide you :--v&e na 
Jandi aga hand huchche sdr hxttmeB, woe betide you if you 
don’t look after my camel; sdbato hmir matavere, vde 
immd jdnahi, if you’re not present to-morrow early, on 
your head he it. The expression is an adaptation from 
Persian. 

§ 458 . Arman, armdn, hand fnfak ddsd radd-a 

matamha, ala aino sudn ser-a harena, alas, had my shot not 
missed just now, we would to-day hare had omr fill of meat. 

§ 459 . Aboe, woe:— &boe hand ari gh Imska jangdn 
harsmgtane, woe, my husband has not yet returned from 
the battle. 

§ 460 . Tdba, fie: — toha, hala-as^i arengdnun, fie, we are 
caught in a calamity. 

§ 461 . To this category belong the Tai-ious sounds addressed 
to animals. The following are some of the calls ; Mc7i, to a 

kid, d-r-r-r~)\ , to a sheep, cJiuh, to a dog. OhaMk, ohik, 

chi are used to drive on a dog, a goat and cattle respectirely ; 
from the last sound is derived the child’s word for cattle, 

cUd, Commands to halt are hash-$hsh to a donkey, 

pa^hf', to a horse. Idnsh-sh-sh,.,... is used to make a camel 
kneel down. F-r-r-r-o is the general command to drink. 
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